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SIGN LANGUAGE AMONG THE WALBIRI OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
By MERVYN MEGGITT 


N his curious compendium The Australian Race (1886), Curr remarks that “ though 
communication by signs has been reported to prevail in a few tribes, the practice 
is exceptional, the Australian being noticeable for the little use he makes either of 
signs or gesticulations ” (Vol. I, p. 26). Later research among Aborigines has of 
course shown just how wide of the mark Curr was. Howitt (1890, 1904) has presented 
samples of sign language for tribes ranging from the Yarra to the Finke Rivers ; 
Roth (1897) has given a very useful collection of signs from the large area of the 
Queensland channel country. Spencer and Gillen (1899, 1904) commented on the 
frequency and extent of sign language used in the Warramunga camps, although 
unfortunately they gave no examples of its use. 


At this point there seems to have been something of a lacuna in reports on the 
presence of sign languages, perhaps because attention was being fixed more closely 
on problems of social structure and organization rather than on cultural content. 
Warner (1937), however, listed a number of Murngin signs, and this was followed 
by Mountford’s (1938) account of Ngada sign language and Berndt’s (1940) description 
of some Jaralde signs. Kaberry (1939) mentioned the presence of signs among the 
Kimberley tribes. Nevertheless, when one considers the amount of field work so 
far done among Australian Aborigines, this is a pretty lean harvest. About all we 
can do at present is to echo Howitt’s (1904) conclusion that sign languages are 
probably widespread throughout Australia, although apparently differing markedly 
from one area to another. ; 

It may be objected that this is of no great consequence, the subject being one 
of dilettante rather than of scientific interest. The answer is obvious ; anthropology 
is interested in all Aboriginal social practices. More specifically, investigation of 
Aboriginal sign languages may throw some light on the way in which Aborigines 
think about things, how they view their socio-geographical environments, and 
why they single out some features for attention rather than others. If, e.g., we 
intend to use Aborigines as subjects for psychological tests of whatever kind, we 
must have some way of deciding whether in fact these tests mean for them what 
they mean for us. Are the features of the tests which we consider to be significant 
stimuli also significant for the Aborigines ? In any case, we must be abie to evaluate 
the subjects’ responses, however they are given. 


Clearly, intensive analyses of spoken and sign languages in their full social 
contexts are a necessary adjunct to such research. To date, we do have useful 
analyses of various Aboriginal spoken languages ; but, as indicated above, we really 


‘ 
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know very little about their sign languages. Indeed, we have still to undertake the 
pedestrian tasks of classifying such sign languages, even if only in the most general 
terms, and of mapping their distributions before we can tackle the problem of their 
significance. 

The following data are presented in the hope that they may be of use (to anyone 
ambitious and industrious enough to undertake) in such a classification. They 
were collected during field work in 1953-1954 among the Walbiri Aborigines at Hooker 
Creek, Northern Territory. This field work was made possible by a grant from the 
Research Committee of the University of Sydney. Unfortunately, being at that 
time mainly concerned with problems of social organization, I too failed to spend as 
much time on this problem as it needed, so that these data are but a sample of what 
might have been collected. 


The Walbiri refer to these signs as raga raga or hand(s). We are, I think, 
justified in speaking of Walbiri sign language, since there is a very wide range of 
these signs which can stand as substantives, verbs, adjectives and adverbs. They 


can be arranged to make grammatical expressions paralleling those in spoken Walbiri. 
E.g., 


ga- na jant jadidjara- gura binga-  dju. 
present I am going thenorth towards along emphatic 
tense base way 
touch own move right point north with lips click fingers towards 
chest index finger north. 


While this means that whole conversations can be carried on in this medium alone if 
necessary, usually the signs are used piecemeal as a kind of embroidery on spoken 
Walbiri to provide required emphases. E.g., 

wulinjt janu-na gagara-la, luanu- na lawa! 

hunting went I the east-in speared- I nothing! 

point east hand turned down. 
with lips 

_One noticeable feature at Hooker Creek is that the women generally use these 
signs much more than do the men ; also they know more signs. On several occasions 
when I used signs I had learned from women, some men said they did not know these 
particular signs and then commented favourably on my extensive “ vocabulary.” 
One reason at least for this difference is fairly clear. Much of the women’s gossiping 
in the camp concerns actual or probable love affairs. Use of signs reduces the 
chances of husbands hearing things not meant for their ears and which would lead 
to violent arguments. The men, however, are much more circumspect in their 
comments on such topics, generally picking their audience carefully. I.e., they tend 
to speak freely, or not at all. There is nevertheless no rigid distinction between 
men’s and women’s sign languages. Most, though not all signs may be, and are used 
indifferently by both sexes. A few signs referring specifically to men’s ceremonial 
life are not normally used by the women, just as the corresponding words are not 
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used by them either. However, the women made it clear to me that they were fairly 
well acquainted with such signs. 


In general, some seven factors, either singly or in conjunction, determine whether 
or not sign language is used by Walbiri in specific situations. 


(1) The physical state of the speaker or of the audience. 

E.g., one woman at Hooker Creek was dumb, so was forced to use signs to 
communicate with others. However, although she could hear and understand 
spoken Walbiri as well as anyone else, most people “ spoke ”’ in sign language to her, 
as well as to each other in her presence. . Being dumb, the woman was regarded as 
being warunga, mad or abnormal; and mad people, by definition, do not always 
understand spoken Walbiri. Since she demonstrated her ability te use and to 
understand sign language, it was considered safer to keep to that medium when 
dealing with her. Granted the premiss, the argument is reasonable enough. 


(2) The spiritual state of the speaker or of the audience. 

Novices during initiation ceremonies are ritually dead. Dead people cannot 
speak, therefore novices on the ceremonial grounds should converse only in signs. 
The element of discipline enters here, also, and the novices should keep even sign 
conversations down to a minimum. Widows, too, should use only signs, and these 
sparingly, during their period of mourning—some twelve to eighteen months. This 
restriction does not apply to widowers, which is one of the many reflections of the 
masculine bias of Walbiri society. Walbiri men have fewer irksome rules to follow 
than do women. 


(3) Ceremonial secrecy. 


When secluded youths are present, older men will organize ceremonial prepara- 
tions by using signs alone. This is done silently and behind the backs of the novices. 
In this way the element of surprise is maintained when the ceremonies and ritual 
objects are dramatically revealed to the novices. While at first sight it may seem 
remarkable that such complex activities are so smoothly arranged by the use of so 
few signs, further observation indicates that the men are usually well briefed before- 
hand, or have performed such ceremonies many times before. Similarly, if men do 
wish to refer to ceremonial activities in the presence of women in the camp (which is 
unusual), a few discreet signs are made, shielded from the women’s gaze. If 
ceremonies are being held near (i.e., within about half a mile of) the main camps, 
signs often take the place of the usual raucous chattering to ensure that the sacred. 
words do not drift downward to the women’s ears. Such words have power and vind 
be actively dangerous to women. 


(4) “ Practical’’ secrecy. . 


For obvious reasons, signs are used when stalking game and eiatives revenge 
expeditions. 
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(5) Considerations of tact or social discretion. 


One example of this has been given in connection with the women’s fluency in 
sign language. Similarly, a man trying to make an assignation with a woman, 
married or single, would normally use sign rather than spoken language. Indeed, 
I have seen such affairs being arranged by signs in the woman’s own camp, with 
the unsuspecting husband seated only a few yards away. If near kin of a dead man 
are present in an audience and the totem of the dead man comes into the conversa- 
tion, this term is discreetly signalled, not spoken aloud. If the name were spoken, 
the men would be too forcibly reminded of their dead kinsman, and their sorrow 
and anger would give rise to an argument. This avoidance of the name of the totem 
is a matter of tact, not of formal taboo. The latter operates in connection with the 
dead person’s “ given name. 


(6) Specific emphasis. 

This has already been illustrated. The main point to be noted is that such 
emphasis is largely a matter of the speaker’s estimate of what are the important 
terms in the conversation. Such individual variations in emphasis are to be found 
mainly in conversations about everyday matters, e.g., hunting, food, gambling and 
the like. 


(7) Conventional emphasis. 


There are some terms which are generally accompanied by signs, whatever the 
context in which they appear. Notable among them are the terms for circumcision, 
subincision, penis, vagina, semen, bullroarer, killing, and a few others. Presumably 
these refer to things or activities which are important to the Walbiri, and therefore 
this importance should be indicated as a matter of course. While connected with (6) 
above, this is clearly different from it since there is much less room for individual 
choice. 


By and large, the rules of usage of Walbiri sign language appear to be fairly 
consistent and intelligible to us. 


On the basis of his own and his informants’ observations, Howitt (1890, 1904) 
suggested that sign languages are more prevalent in the centre and south of Australia 
than in the south-east, largely because of environmental conditions. I.e., he argued 
that signs would be useless in the thickly timbered country of the south-east, but 
highly visible in the plains and deserts of the centre. Relevant to this is Berndt’s 
(1940) account of Jaralde men using signs to converse at a distance. It is worth 
noting that I rarely observed this sort of behaviour among the Walbiri. Naturally, 
signs are used to converse at a distance in the particular circumstances noted in 
(3), (4) and (5); but normally they are not so used. Unlike the Jaralde man, the 
Walbiri does not initiate conversation with a distant person by signalling and speaking 
softly. Instead, he attracts the person’s attention by emitting an ear-splitting, 
high-pitched call of jo /, after which the conversation is conducted in a series of 
shrill, staccato yelps, occasionally eked out with signs. 
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E.g., a man sitting with his cronies may feel thirsty. Facing his wife, who may 

be three or four hundred yards away in his camp, he simply yelps 

gangant ! buragu ! 

bring it here! thirsty ! 
with the stress on the last syllable of each word. Apparently Walbiri are adept at 
recognizing particular voices even through the babel of sound which characterizes 
a Walbiri camp. The wife simply looks in her husband’s direction, replies with a 
shrill jo / and brings the water over to him. 

So, although the Walbiri were desert dwellers and do have an extensive sign 
language, it is by no means certain that this concomitance verifies Howitt’s hypothesis 
of partial environmental determinism of the presence or absence of sign languages, 
plausible though it is. The Walbiri simply do not use long-distance signalling as 
frequently as we would expect in terms of his argument. In any case, it is difficult 
to fit the Murngin data into Howitt’s hypothesis. What seems more likely is that 
the presence of sign languages will be correlated at least in part with the presence of 

(a) avoidance of names connected with the dead, 

(6) lengthy mourning periods involving bans of silence, and 

(c) initiation ceremonies involving ritual death, discipline of youths, and 

revelation of ritual objects, decorated actors, etc. 

Berndt (1940, p. 272) has remarked that “ the attraction of a person at a distance 

by sending one’s idea or desire, other than by a sign or a sound . . . is a psychic 
experience, which is claimed to frequently occur (among the Jaralde).” He relates 
this possibility to Elkin’s (1937) comments on Aboriginal psychic life. If this is 
the case, then the apparent absence of such a technique among the Walbiri fits in 
rather well with what we know of them so far. Shouting seems far more congenial 
to them than does quiet contemplation. I doubt if any of the Hooker Creek Walbiri, 
other than the medicine men, possessed unusual psychic powers. 
_ Connected with this is the fact that, although the Walbiri also refer kinship 
terms to various parts of the body, I have never observed them employing this 
scheme in the manner Elkin (1937) describes for Kimberley and N.S.W. tribes. 
Le., I saw no cases where men retired into a state of contemplation following 
involuntary movements of parts of the body in order to obtain knowledge of future or 
distant events. Again, this sort of behaviour does not seem to fit the generally 
prosaic Walbiri ‘‘ style.” Instead, the equation of kinship terms with bodily parts 
is used either simply to provide elements in normal sign language, or to provide 
clues in inquests. I.e., unusual marks on appropriate parts of the corpse will indicate 
the relationship of the killer to the victim. Other clues will indicate the killer’s 
locality. 


WALBIRI SIGNS 


Some comments are relevant here. 


1. Signs are generally made with the right hand (cf. Roth, 1897, p. 72). This 
is probably because most Walbiri I have observed are right-handed. 
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2. The signs appear very graceful indeed to our eyes. It requires considerable 
suppleness to make many of the signs correctly by Walbiri standards. 

3. I have tried wherever possible to indicate to which aspect of the object or 
situation the sign specifically refers. In some cases, the interpretation given is 
explicitly Walbiri; in others, it is my own guess. The latter will be indicated. 
With some signs, there is no doubt that the Walbiri single out the feature we would 
regard as characteristic of the referent ; with some, the reference is clear to the 


Walbiri, if not to us; 


connection either. 
I (yadju) 


man (yarga) .. 


woman (ganda) 


lover (wanindja) 


Kin terms: 


Y.B., y.sr., S.S. (m.s.) 
B.S.S. (w.s.). 


E.B., e.sr., F.F. 


M.B.S., M.B.D., M.F., 
m.f.sr. 

oS: 
d. (m.s.), B.S. and d. 
(w.s.). 


w.m., W.M.B., h.m., 
H.M.B. 

m.m., M.M.B., w., H., 
w.sr., H.B. 


m., M.B. 


with others, the Walbiri admit that they cannot see the 


Chest touched lightly with the first two fingers of the right 
hand. 

Chest stroked lightly from side to side with tips of right 
fingers—indicates the man’s chest cicatrices. 

Right hand cupped, palm up, and shaken lightly from side 
to side. This obvious symbolism is carried over in two 
of the words for wife’s mother—guridji, which also 
means hollow shield, and bili bili, where bili means 
hollow wooden scoop. 

The neck under the chin lightly stroked—lovers express 
affection with this action. Wanindja also means neck 
and, colloquially, clitoris. 


Left shoulder is patted; i.e., these will all be riding on 
mother’s shoulder (my guess). Roth reports a similar 
interpretation. 

Right thigh patted; ie., this indicates mourning scars 
since these people will predecease ego (my guess). 

Right knee patted. 


Chin patted. This may refer to father’s beard and is a 
common sign for man in other areas. It is also the sign 
for fighting stick, and may have a phallic significance 
(my guess). 

Right cheek patted. 


Forehead lightly brushed once from side to side. Back of 
left hand patted. Grasping the back of the left hand 
with the right is sometimes used as the sign for betrothal 
(my guess). 

Right hand held up, palm inwards—index and little 
fingers straight up, other two and thumb closed—hand 
rotated around axis of wrist. The two fingers indicate 
the mother-child pair (my guess). 
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Sr.S. and. d. (m.s.), 


S. and D. (w.s.). 


f.m., F.M.B. 


Bent fingers of right hand scoop upwards at the stomach. 
From the mother’s womb ; may also stress matrilineal 
moiety notion {my guess). 

Hand held out, palm down, fingers bent down at second 
joint—scooping motion with hand towards the ground. 


Other members of the corresponding subsections would also be indicated with 
the appropriate signs, e.g., D.H. is the same as M.B. 


penis (yindi) .. 


testes (gululba) 


semen (nila) 


Vagina (djindi) 


feces (guna) 


coitus (mulant) 


Second finger of right hand extended stiffly, other fingers 
and thumb bent—hand extended, palm down, and twisted 
around axis of wrist. This is the erect penis. 

Right index finger hooked, other fingers and thumb bent— 
hand extended palm down—scooping motion made with 
hooked finger. 

Right hand lightly clenched with forefinger bent and raised 
slightly above the others—hand extended palm down and 
flicked up from the wrist in staccato fashion. Ejaculatory 
spasms. 

Right hand tightly clenched with tip of thumb protruding 
between second and third fingers to indicate the clitoris 
(jalba)—fist held with edge of palm down and shaken 
lightly from left to right. 

Right index finger curled against extended thumb, other 
fingers closed—hand extended palm down and shaken 
up and down in narrow arc. 

Second finger of right hand slightly bent, the others closed— 
hand extended, edge of palm down—bent finger jabbed 
from right to left. Penetration of the penis. This 
sign is like that for boomerang, which is the symbol of 
men. 

Right hand lightly clenched, little finger extended—hand 
extended, edge of palm down—little finger rotated 
parallel to the ground. Action very like that used when 
painting decorations with blood or ochre (my guess). 

Right index and little fingers hooked, others closed—hand 
twisted about axis of wrist. 

Left forefinger extended—right thumb and _ forefinger 
screwed around its tip. Twisting of foreskin at circum- 

Hooked right forefinger curled around first joint of extended 
left forefinger. Cutting of foreskin. 

First two fingers of left hand held up stiff and together— 
right forefinger runs down the groove thus formed on 
the inside of the fingers. Represents slicing the urethra. 


blood (jalju) bi 
sores (widjini) 
foreskin (bubu) 
circumcision (galjari) 
subincision (bara) .. 
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mad, forgetful 
(warunga). 


sit down! quiet ! 
(birt manda). 


come here ! (jandant) 
go! (janda) 
take it! (manda) 


nothing, I have none 
(lawa). 


direction 

stressing distance, 
height, depth. 

murder, murdered 
(bindja) man. 

stabbing spear 
(manulba). 

throwing spear (gulara) 


spear thrower (bigidt) 


boomerang (galt) 


fighting stick (guduru) 
knife (gandt) .. 


Back of right fingers swiftly and lightly touches left ear 
then swiftly passes in front of face to touch right ear. 
In Walbiri, to hear means also to understand. 

Right hand held out, fingers extended and together, palm 
down—several sharp pressing motions towards the 
ground with the hand. 


Right arm held parallel to, and across the body, palm 
inwards, fingers extended—arm moved rhythmically in 
towards body several times. 

Right forefinger extended and hand held up in front of 
body, palm out—hand moved out from body in series of 
darts. The finger represents the person. 

Right hand held out, palm down, fingers half closed—fingers 
then closed with sharp, plucking action as hand is 
simultaneously turned over to the right. 

Right hand extended, edge of palm down, fingers extended 
and together, thumb at right angles—hand turned over 
sharply and finally to the left, once. Stresses the 
empty hand. 

Chin raised and pointed in appropriate direction while 
lower lip is projected an inch or so. 

Right hand held out, up, or down while fingers are clicked 

once. 

Both forefingers simultaneously flicked against the ribs 
under both armpits. See stabbing spear. 

Right forefinger flicked against thumb, usually at ribs, 
the best target for stabbing. 

Right hand held up, fore and little fingers extended, others 
closed—hand shaken from side to side. This vaguely 
resembles the action of a spearthrower (my guess)— 
the sign resembles that for mother. 

Right hand held out, edge of palm down, fingers extended 
and together—hand waved from side to side. 

Right forefinger hooked, others closed—hand held out, 
palm edge down—finger moved from side to side with 
staccato jabs. Represents action of throwing boomerang. 
Similar to sign for coitus. 

Underside of chin hit lightly with back of right hand. The 
chin is a favourite target. Resembles sign for father. 
Right hand held out palin down, with first two fingers 
hanging down together, others closed—stirring motion 

with fingers. Same sign for bullroarer. 
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axe (walguru) 


woman's digging stick 
(gana). 


coolamon (barada) 


circumcision bullroarer 
(windilburu). 
fire (walu) 


water (yaba) .. 


cattle (bulogi) 
domestic cat (yaija) .. 


rabbit (jurabidt) 
Oryctolagus sp. 


kangaroo (malu) 
Macropus rufus. 


wallaby (mala) 
Lagorchestes sp. 


rabbit bandicoot (wal- 
badjiri) Macrotis sp. 


possum (djayanba) .. 
Trichosurus sp. 


native cat (guninga) 
Dasyurinus sp. 

marsupial mouse 
(djunanba) Smin- 
thopsis sp. 

pirinti (bulalba) 
Varanus giganteus 


Right hand held out, palm up, fingers extended and to- 
gether—hand chopped lightly from right to left. 

Right hand held out, palm down—fingers extended and 
together, but pointing slightly to ground—stabbing or 
digging motion with hand, following line of the fingers. 

Right hand held out, palm down—fingers and thumb 
spread wide—hand moved from side to side. Brushing 
flies from child’s face (my guess). 

Same as sign for knife. Knife used for circumcision. 


Cupped right hand extended palm up and shaken lightly 
from side to side at shoulder height. The glowing 
tinder is shaken thus in the breeze. 

Lightly clenched right hand shaken lightly out from body 
at shoulder height. 

Right forefinger circled around right ear—the horns. 

Right hand held out, palm down—fingers bunched lightly— 
hand shaken lightly from side to side. Tips of fingers 
may indicate cat’s tracks (my guess). , 

Right hand held up, palm towards body—forefinger 
curled against thumb, others closed—hand twisted on 
axis of wrist. 

Lightly clenched right hand held up in front of body, 
palm out—hand quickly opened and closed several 
times. May indicate the animal’s jumps (my guess). 

Right hand held up, palm out, first two fingers extended 
and together, others closed. Fingers moved slightly 
from side to side. 

Same sign as for penis. Bandicoot’s tail is prized as an 
ornament ; the word for tail is yindi, which also means 
penis. 

Right hand held out, palm down—thumb extended for- 
ward, forefinger slightly curled, second curled more, others 
closed—hand moved up and down, rapping motion. 
May indicate claws climbing (my guess). 

Circle described in air with right forefinger pointing forward 
from beside head. Indicates the cat’s large, bright eyes. 

Tip of second finger of right hand rubbed along back of 
second finger—hand extended, palm down. Indicates 
the mouse burrowing. 

Right hand extended, palm down—thumb and fingers 
hooked like claws—hand moved up and down. 

Indicates large claws. 
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goanna (djarambai) Right hand held up, palm out—forefinger curled against 


Varanus sp. thumb, other fingers extended and together. May 
indicate upraised head characteristic of goanna. 
skink (lungara) .. Right cheek stroked from temple to lips with tips of right 


fingers. Indicates black stripe down lizard’s face. 
emu (jangiri) Dromaius Same sign as rabbit except that hand is moved toward 


nove hollandiz. the body with a pecking motion. Indicates emu’s head 
bobbing as it walks. 
yam, large (jala) .. Right hand extended, edge of palm to ground, fingers 


straight and together—light chopping movement towards 
ground. Indicates digging stick action (my guess). 
yam, small (wabidt) Right forefinger rubbed against right thumb. Indicates 
removing dirt from the yam (my guess). 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER AREAS 


We can now compare these rather meagre data with those reported from other 
areas. 


TABLE I 
Total Number of Com- Number in 
Tribe or Area. parable Signs. Common. Percentage. 
Murngin 26 (Warner 1937) 3 It 
N.W. Central Queensland... 32 (Roth 1897) 9 28 
Dieri 16 (Howitt 1890, 1904) 4 25 
Aldolinga ds se = 10 » 1904 2 20 
Ngada.. 10 (Mountford 1938) ° 


In view of the small numbers of cases involved in some samples, any inferences 
based on this table must be tentative at best. Furthermore, if we attempt to 
formulate hypotheses in terms of these comparisons and then to test them with the 
same data, we will have achieved no more than a vicious circularity. What is 
needed is some independent criterion against which to make comparisons. For- 
tunately, something of the sort is available in Roth’s (1897) collection of signs from 
north-west central Queensland. From this we can obtain samples of signs, ranging 
from 40 to 80 cases per sample, which can be compared for the ten tribes he describes. 
Le., the numbers are such that whatever conclusions we draw from statistical 
treatment of these data can be considered reasonably reliable. If we take the ten 
tribes by pairs and determine the number of signs possessed in common by each pair, 
we obtain the following table of 45 percentages (i.e., 1C,). 

The first point of interest is the comparative size of the percentages in general, 
being considerably larger than those in Table 1. On commonsense grounds we 
would perhaps expect this. All the tribes described by Roth live in roughly the 
same area, while those in Table 1 are widely scattered. More important, however, 
is the way in which Table 2 breaks up into three fairly well-defined sections, I, II 
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and III. If we treat this apparent differentiation statistically, we find it is not a 
chance affair. Comparing sections I and III, we see that the Woonamuna and the 
Goa have more signs in common than they share with the Mitakoodi and the Kal- 
kadoon, and this difference is significant (y?=29, df=1, p/.-o1). Similarly, the 
Woonamuna and the Goa have more signs in common than they share with the 
members of section II, and this difference is significant (y2=29, df=1, p/ -o1). 
Comparing sections II and III, we see that the Mitakoodi and the Kalkadoon have 
more signs in common than they share with members of section II, and this difference 
is fairly significant (y?=3-9, df=1, p/_-05_\:02). On the other hand, inspection 


TABLE 2 

Tribes. Woo. | Goa. | Wal. | Wan.| Pit. | Ula. | Und. | Boi. | Mit. | Kal. 
Woonamuna.. si 100 50 50 60 | 55 54 57 64 57 
Goa .. + 7 of 200 (I) 50 50 60 55 54 57 64 57 
Walookera .. we 50 50 100 94 89 91 81 53 57 
Wankajera Fs 50 50 100 94 89 QI 81 53 57 
Pittapitta .. ee 60 60 94 94 (II) 94 91 89 57 61 
Ulaolinya.. -- | 55 55 89 89 94 90 88 58 55 
Undekerebina 54 54 gI 91 90 80 48 65 
Boinji ws me 57 57 81 81 89 88 80 56 57 
Mitakoodi_ .. -+ | 64 64 53 53 57 58 48 56 75 
Kalkadoon .. -- | 57 57 57 57 61 55 65 57 75 | (it) 


alone suggests that there are no significant differences within section II. Actually, 
the Walookera-Wankajera pair does differ significantly from the remainder of 
section II, taken as a whole, but not from all other pairs within that section. None of 
the other differences is statistically significant. 


The point of all these calculations is that these differentiations among the 
sections I, II and III closely parallel the geographical distribution of these tribes in 
Roth’s map of the area. The Mitakoodi and the Kalkadoon lie side by side to the 
north, while the Woonamuna and the Goa lie side by side to the east. The remainder 
occupy the central area around, and to the west of Boulia. Unfortunately, we 
cannot tell from Roth’s map whether the Walookera and the Wankajera are neigh- 
bours, as is suggested by the figures. However, the actual counting of cases has 
provided a fair verification of the commonsense hypothesis implied earlier, viz. the 
number of signs shared by two tribes will vary inversely with the distance between 
the tribes. Furthermore, the pattern implied by this hypothesis is largely repeated 
when individual tribes in the Table 2 are compared. The Mitakoodi, e.g., lie closer 
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to the Woonamuna and the Goa than do the Kalkadoon ; the relevant percentages 
are 64 and 57. The Pittapitta lie closer to the Woonamuna and the Goa than do 
the Ulaolinya, the relevant percentages being 60 and 55; andsoon. While few of 
such differences are statistically significant, it is noteworthy how consistently their 
pattern follows that expected in terms of the hypothesis. 


It should be pointed out that the way in which the table of data is manipulated 
is in fact justifiable ; i.e., the differences between particular groupings rather than 
others are tested for statistical significance because not only are such groupings 
fairly apparent in the table, but also because there are other grounds (i.e., geo- 
graphical distribution) for believing that these are the relevant differences. The 
argument is not circular. Against this, it may be objected that the hypothesis is 
essentially unreal or naive, since it fails to consider such factors as the presence or 
absence of trade routes, culture “areas,” etc. The counter-objections are : 


(a) It is better to start an investigation with the simplest possible hypotheses, 
and to discard or amend them as necessary. 

(6) If distance and common possession of signs are shown to be related, then 
this fact must be considered in future hypotheses. 

(c) Trade routes, culture “areas,” etc., may themselves be considered as 
functions of distance. The question then becomes one of accounting for 
the differential effects of distance on such social facts as the exchange of 
goods and services, of signs, or of ceremonies. 


Further verification of the hypothesis is provided by a comparison of the Murngin 
and the Queenslanders as a group. The overall average of signs possessed in common 
by the Queenslanders is 60%, while the signs shared by the Murngin with these 
tribes reach only 33%. This difference expected in terms of the hypothesis, is 
significant (y2=12-5, df=1, p/.-or). Similarly, the Walbiri share 28% of signs 
with the Queenslanders, which differs significantly from the Queenslanders’ average of 
60% (y2=12-5, df=1, p/.-or). Unfortunately, the size of the samples makes it 
unwise to proceed to the comparison of the Walbiri-Murngin pairing with the Walbiri- 
Queensland and Murngin-Queensland pairings. We should expect the first to be 
significantly smaller than either of the other two. (For what it is worth, the 
differences among these three in terms of available samples are not significant.) 
Nor, for the same reasons, can further reliable comparisons be made, involving the 
Dieri, Aldolinga and Ngada. As a matter of interest, however, the available data 
can be tabulated as percentages and the table compared with Figure 1. 

By and large, the pattern of these data is in line with expectations, the rather 
doubtful cases apparently being the Dieri-Murngin and the Ngada-Walbiri. I can 
offer no comment on the former pair. The Ngada, however, who live some 400 miles 
south-west of the Walbiri, do have certain cultural traits in common with the Walbiri. 
More specifically, Ngada spoken language, like other Pidjandjara languages, not only 
has a similar grammatical structure to Walbiri, but also shares a fairly extensive 
common vocabulary with it. On the face of it, and even allowing for the small 
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sample of Ngada signs, it seems odd that none of these is shared with the Walbiri. 
Is it simply that signs, by their very nature, are less easily shared or diffused than are 
words ? This question cannot as yet be answered in terms of the Walbiri and Ngada 


North. 


Fig. 1. Relative locations of the tribes discussed, with approximate distances between them. 


data alone ; but, using Roth’s evidence, we can at least make a preliminary analysis 
of the problem. Roth provides a comparative table of go words for nine of the tribes 
in the area previously discussed. We can treat these vocabularies in the same way 


TABLE 3 
| 

Tribe or Area. M. Q. D. A w. Ng 

Aldolinga .. o* 20 25 
Walbiri .. II 28 25 20 
Ngada... o* 15 60* o* ° 


* Indicates less than 10 cases in the sample. 


as we did the samples of signs, i.e., by taking the tribes in pairs and determining 
how many words each of the 36 pairs (*C,) hasin common. The results are tabulated 
as percentages. 
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The first point of interest is that, in general, the percentages are much lower 
than those in Table 2. I.e., by inspection alone, it seems that spoken vocabularies 
are not shared as readily by these groups as are sign vocabularies, nor does the 
sharing vary so closely with geographical distance. Expressed statistically, the 
average percentage of words held in common by these nine tribes, 16%, differs 
very significantly from the average percentage of signs held in common by the ten, 
60% (y2=44°3, df=1, p/.-o1). The figures in Table 4 also exhibit a rather different 
pattern from those in Table 2. Expressing this in figures, we find that the product 
moment correlation coefficient between corresponding percentages of words and of 
signs held in common by the nine tribes is r,,,=-+-37 (t=2-26, p=-05). For 
those who are doubtful of the utility of r,, here, it may be remarked that the 
Spearman rho is also +-37. I.e., while the sharing of signs and of words do not 


TABLE 4 
Tribe. Woo. | Goa. | Wal. | Wan. | Pit. Ula.-| Und. | Mit. | Kal. 
Pittapitta 14 18 7 62 
Ulaolinya 13 13 5 74 56 
Undekerebina 3 3 5 II 5 12 _— we Pee: 
Mitakoodi 51 20 3 10 II 7 2 == es 
Kalkadoon oo BE 13 2 9 12 7 2 19 = 


vary together to any marked extent, what covariation there is seems to be fairly 
significant. It is of course impossible to decide on available evidence whether the 
direction of determination is from signs to words, or vice versa, or whether it is 
reciprocal. On a priori grounds, the covariation seems more likely to arise from 
determination by a set of factors affecting both variables simultaneously but with 
varying weights. 

The implications of these figures for the Walbiri-Ngada figures are : 

(a) This sort of correlation holds only for the Queensland data, while relations 
between signs and words among the Walbiri and Ngada are determined in 
other ways. This seems improbable. 

(6) Walbiri and Ngada oral languages have certain words in common ; therefore 
larger samples of Ngada signs will reveal that many are in fact held in 
common with the Walbiri, probably a higher percentage than would be 
indicated by comparative Ngada and Walbiri oral vocabularies. 
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Hypothesis (4) is further supported by the implication of the earlier verification 
of the distance hypothesis. The Ngada are considerably nearer the Walbiri than 
are the Murngin or Dieri, and about as far away as are the Queenslanders. We 
should expect then a larger percentage of common signs than that so far reported. 
If actual research does not produce these sorts of figures, then both the distance 
hypothesis and the assumption that sign diffusion is generally more extensive than 
word diffusion will be in effect disproved. A fresh start will have to be made in 
getting some order into, and explaining the distributions of available sign language 
data. 


SUMMARY 

1. The general conditions determining the use of Walbiri sign language are 
discussed. 

2. A sample of Walbiri signs is described in some detail. 

3. The sample is compared with samples from other tribes to see if ‘einen 
similarities occur. 

4. The pattern of similarities exhibited by the comparison suggests that similarity 
of sign language is a function of the geographical distance between tribes. 

5. This hypothesis is confirmed by statistical treatment of sign language data 
available for the Walbiri, Murngin and north-west Queensland tribes. 

6. Comparison of Ngada and Walbiri suggests that if this hypothesis is valid, 
further research among the Ngada should provide evidence of a greater similarity 
of Ngada and Walbiri signs than is observed in present samples. 

7. Further analysis of the Queensland data in connection with oral vocabularies 
supports this view. 

8. If this expectation is not confirmed, the simple hypothesis that sign sharing 
varies inversely with geographical distance between the sharing tribes will have to 
be discarded, or at least reanalysed. 
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AFEK OF TELEFOLMIN: A FABULOUS STORY FROM NEW GUINEA 
WHICH LEAD TO A STRANGE TRAGEDY 


By Pau J. QUINLIVAN* 


N Friday, the 6th November, 1953, at three different places in the valley over 

the mountains from the remote outpost of Telefolmin in the Sepik District 

of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, four men died as the result of planned 
attacks by stone-age men armed with iron axes. 


On Wednesday, the 7th July, 1954, at Wewak, the headquarters of the Sepik 
District, the Papua and New Guinea Administration brought 33 Telefolmin natives 
to stand their trial for the killings. These had made a harshly unusual but not 
completely unfeared episode in its history of peaceful penetration and uplift of the 
primitive people in the rugged area under its charge. 


As the slow investigations progressed an interesting and unusual story emerged 
from the mass of clever stories and counter stories told with the effect of confusing 
the already confounded hearers. It was a story of a cohesion and of a common 
enterprise carried out with secrecy on a grand scale which is most unusual in the 
annals of the Territory. 


These short and wiry people who live in the two main valleys near the Adminis- 
tration Post at Ifitamin call themselves the Telefolmins, and claim to have a common 
genesis, despite the fact that they also claim to belong to a number of different 
clans which have branches in neighbouring enemy lands. And there is nothing 
which can better tell the story of the background of these killings than this story of 
the genesis of the Telefolmin people. 


In the beginning, after the waters of the Sepik River had broken through the 
landslide which had dammed it, and after the lake thus formed had drained away, 
the Lower Valley! was a desolate sultry place of dead and stunted trees where no 
man or animal lived, bird flew or grass grew. 

Into this lower valley there came a woman from an unknown land. Even her 
name is lost, so she is called Afek, which means “‘ The Old Lady.” She came by way 


* Legal Officer, Crown Law Department, Port Moresby. Mr. Quinlivan was Crown 
Prosecutor in the trial of the Telefolmin at Wewak, New Guinea. 


Lower Valley, and the Iliptamin or Upper Valley. 
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of the land of the Oksakmins where, after creating the Oksakmins she built a Tam- 
baran House.? She brought with her a younger brother with whom she settled at 
Irintigin near to where the present village of Ankeivip* stands, and there she built 
her house. 


When Afek came to the Telefolmin Valley, others came into the neighbouring 
lands, so that there were other people in the world who looked just like the different 
kinds of people living to-day. In particular, the Feramin and the Tifalmin peoples 
lived in their lands. 

As time wore on and the other peoples grew in number, Afek tired of food without 
fire, land without people, life without war and the grassless sultry desolation of 
Telefolmin. So it was that one day she decided to change the existing order of 
things and went down to the Ifal River and a great storm sprang up and the sun 
was darkened. But, when she reached the Ifal River the storm abated and the sun 
shone clear, and she found a Tifalmin man.‘ 


This man had been fishing with other Tifalmins in the Ifal River when the great 
storm sprang up, and he was the only one who did not run away then in fear of the 
elements. Afek beat him over the head with a billet of wood until he was uncon- 
scious and tied him with vines and carried him back to Irintigin and there enged 
him in a tree. 


Then Afek went to Abemtok (which is near to where the present village of 
Telefolip® stands) and in a tree there she saw another man, this time a Feramin, 
and she called to him “ kusai” (which has no meaning known now), but he did not 
reply. Then she took a billet of wood and struck the trunk of the tree and the 
Feramin man fell out of the tree and she killed him with the billet of wood and tied 
his body with vines and started off for Irintigin, carrying his body ; but, since night 
was approaching, she rested on the way. She placed the body under an overhanging 
rock, where she spent the night squatting beside the body and chanting over it.® 
Next morning she continued her journey with the body of the Feramin man to 
Irintigin. 

Then, near Irintigin she built a pyre of logs and brush (although at that time 
there was no such thing as fire), and cut the body of the now dead Tifalmin man 
down from its tree and laid it beside that of the Feramin and disembowelled them 
both and ate portions’ of each. Having done this, she entwined the two sets of 


2 Spirit’s house or temple. 

* Ankeivip is to-day the second largest housing settlement in the two valleys and is the seat 
of the numerous Kialikmin clan of Telefolmins. 

* He is said to have been named Tirisim, but, since Tirisim’s body is also said to have been 
mummified and kept for generations, this is in doubt. 

5 Telefolip is the largest housing settlement of the Telefolmins and is a mixed village of 
several clans, notably Tumanmins, Atemkiakmins, Ukurenmins and Bogenmins. It is also the 
seat of the Tamboran House. 

* The text of this chant is not available. 


7? The nature of these portions is undisclosed. The Telefolmin of to-day denies (probably 
truthfully) that he practises cannibalism. 
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entrails and laid them aside and placed the two eviscerated corpses on the pyre. 
Leaving them there, she took the entwined two sets of entrails down to the Ifi Creek 
to wash them. 


Suddenly, as she was at the Ifi, the sky grew dark and, looking up, Afek saw 
many points of fire coming towards her from the mountain then known as Uwuntigin 
or Uwuntaman, which is now called Ituru. As Afek stood there and the points of 
fire came closer, finally passing her on their way up to the pyre on which the two 
corpses lay, she saw that they were flames carried by dogs and rats and stones and 
trees and marmots. They set fire to the pyre and the bodies were destroyed and the 
fire escaped setting the whole valley on fire. 


When the fire had ceased to rage it was seen that the dogs and rats and stones 
and trees and marmots which had brought the flames had turned into the guise of 
men, and some (who had not brought the flames but had merely come with the flame 
carriers) became women. And, after the fire, grass grew in the valley and the climate 
became mild. And, of course, the Feramin and the Tifalmin peoples became 
traditional enemies of the Telefolmins.® 


As Afek stood contemplating the effect of what she had done, one of the newly 
converted men introduced himself as Atemkiakmin and said: ‘Since you had no 
fire I got the Demkeltans (Demkelmins) from Mount Uwuntigin to bring it so that 
you can cook your food and eat it without vomiting. Since we have no women 
amongst us, I brought the Korborenmins who alone have women.” 


And so from them are sprung the Telefolmin people. And Afek with the new 
people built Telefolip and she herself made the Tambaran House there.® 


Now that grass grew in the valley Afek laid down laws forbidding the eating of 
certain foods! by those who were not initiates! of the Tambaran House, and she 
laid the duty of maintaining these laws on the headmen, for the sanction upholding 
them was not that an offender would be visited by some ill, but that the whole of the 


8 This. all-embracing story of the creation is known only to the very restricted core of inner 
initiates. The majority of the people have a story that Afek merely had natural children, 
although they seem to have no theory of who fathered these children. 


® This is the only real Tamboran House of the Telefolmin people. A generation or so ago a 
second Tamboran House was built, with the approval of the Masters of Telefolip, on the site of a 
former Kigimin (Irigimin) Tamboran House at Utemtigin in the Upper or Iliptamin Valley 
(which by right of their annihilation of the Kigimins the Telefolmins settled). This seems to be 
more in the nature of a convenience and is very secondary to that of Telefolip, although its 
Masters are said to be personally the controllers of very powerful spirits. 


1 T.e. wild pig; the species of opossum locally known as Dabol and as Tinbiok ; a species 
of the furry tree-climbing wallaby locally known as Kuyam ; and certain species of banana and 
eel. 


11 That is, women and uninitiated males. Uninitiated males are called, ‘‘ youths,’’ which is a 
grotesquely misleading term at times because full initiation takes place, if at all, over a period of 
Many years. The number of full initiates is probably amazingly small, and there seems to be no 
guarantee that any man will ever join their band. Thus, headmen and grey-bearded old men 
are often called ‘ youths.” 
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taro crop of the entire Telefolmin people would be diminished both as regards 
quantity and quality.” 

And since the Feramins and the Tifalmins had now been created enemies of the 
Telefolmins,!* Afek placed in the Tambaran House several sacred objects, the most 
important of which was the mummified body of her dog.'* She put it on a platform 
raised on four legs about seven feet high above the fire-place in the section of the 
Tambaran House which is devoted to the arts of war and marksmanship, and she 
gave to the Masters of the Tambaran House power to perform rites beneath the dog 
which would make them invincible and their aim sure.'® 


Then Afek did a strange thing, she killed her brother?* who had come with her 
from Oksakmin, and the headmen of the various constituents of the Telefolmin 
people and their now thriving villages came to her and said to her: “ What do 
you intend to do now that you have killed your young brother, and where are you 
going to go?”’ and Afek replied that she must go into new lands and found new 
peoples and establish new Tambaran Houses so that her Telefolmin people would 
have friends in the world, and so that they could provide them with the wood which 
is necessary for them to have before they can make bows, the one essential thing 
that she had not as yet been able to give them. And so, Afek left Telefolmin and 
went to a distant place and, where Bultem now is, she founded a Tambaran House 


12. There is a magico-religious ceremony which, performed by a Master of the Telefolip 
Tamboran House with certain of its relics, is said to be the only method which can be used, 
anywhere in either valley, to rectify this (but see infra). Taro is the staple of these people. 

13 To be an “ enemy ” does not mean that the parties are implacable, or that their enmity is 
continuous through all time. In fact, the only time the various components (i.e. Tumanmins, 
Atemkiakmins, Kialikmins, etc., etc.) of the Telefolmin people joined to do war against an enemy 
(except where true war of attrition existed—see infra) was after a successful harvest. The war 
over and their passions satisfied, children would at times be handed over to cement the friendship. 
Thus, at the present day, four of the most powerful Telefolmins are sons of Feramin women. 


14 It is impossible to determine just what this dog was in life. It has no name of its own. 


18 The rite was in two parts, and is said to have been ormed since the Administration 
established its station in the area. The first part of the ritual is secretly performed by the Master 
of the Tamboran House in Charge of War.—He builds a fire under the enracked dog, the fire to 
burn the aromatic roots of a shrub which they call Winatirok and the leaves of a species of 
Casuarina which they call Ulakon, and, when the smoke goes up to the dog, he makes the following 
invocation: “‘ Afek, Afek, you said that if we burned Ulakon and Winatirok so that the smoke 
went up to your dog, and if through that smoke we passed our bows and our arrows you would 
make our bows strong and our arrows shoot straight. You cannot forget this promise. We are 
about to go and shoot. . . (stating the intended object). Make our bows strong and our arrows 
shoot straight.’”” The second part of the ritual is performed in public, those who intend going 
on the foray wave their bows and arrows through the smoke. It is curious that it is only usable 
for bows and arrows, and the story is that when Afek gave this power they had none of either 
although they had axes (a point the significance of which they are fully aware). It may also be 
noted that the older men are said to be unusually fine archers. 

16 His name is not known, and he was killed by “‘ sorcery.’”” The reason given is that he had 
eaten a bird in Afek’s presence—it does not appear that this conduct was infra dig., but simply, 
since he did not offer her a share of it Afek got angry. The method of sorcery used is rather 
unusual: Afek obtained a remnant of the bird her brother had been eating and put it into a 
sinall purse she specially wove for the purpose, together with a number of particularly voracious 
stinging ants and sealed the purse and placed it in her vagina. As the ants ate the meat her 
brother died. (The people nowadays personally disclaim the usage of sorcery, although it is 
probable that the area is one the people of which are ever conscious of the alleged presence of evil 
spirits, both in nature and under the control of certain human beings). 
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and the Opkenmin people and after that she went still farther away to another place 
and there she founded another Tambaran House and another people who are called 
the Unukmits, and it is from them that the wood comes with which the Telefolmin 
bows are made. And from the land of the Unukmits she went away still further 
and was never heard of again.1’ 


After Afek left, two events, one actually and the other probably historical, 
occurred which bring the tradition up to date. 


The first of these events is the legendary war of the annihilation of the Kigimin 
or Irigimin people who inhabited the Upper or Iliptamin Valley. It is said to have 
taken place over a period of continuous years over a century ago, and in the early 
stages the tide so went against the Telefolmins that the Kigimins got down into the 
Telefolmin Valley and burned the Telefolip Tambaran House to the ground, with 
all that was in it, and also much of the then large settlement of Telefolip. But as 
time wore on, a fake of the mummy of the dog had been installed in the Telefolip 
Tambaran House and the story given out and fostered that this was in truth the 
actual original dog put there by Afek, miraculously saved from the otherwise all- 
consuming flames!* ; then, too, the tide of war turned in favour of them, and they 
destroyed the Kigimin Tambaran Houses at Branteivip,’® Utemtigin® and Ipteivip** 
and annihilated the entire Kigimin population and settled the Upper or Iliptamin 
Valley themselves.” 


The second event of importance is the arrival of the European in the area and 
the extension of Administration control. Concurrent with this has been the clan- 
destine spread of the story that, since the advent of the Administration, the staple, 
taro, has steadily diminished both in quality and quantity year by year and that the 
cause of this major catastrophe is simply and solely the presence of the Administration 


17 There is a pious fable (said by the enlightened to be without foundation) that after her 

om in an unknown land, Afek’s skull was brought back and is kept in the Telefolip Tamboran 
louse. . 

18 The dog seems to have been the only sacred object that they made a fake of, although 
there is of course a possibility that there may be others. One thing, the mummified body of a 
Tifalmin man which was reputed to be a powerful protector of the fabric of the Tamboran House 
was not replaced. 


19 The site of this Tamboran House remained vacant for generations until a Government 
Rest House was built on it. Despite the internecine fighting between Korborenmin and 
Terapdavip it generally seems to have been Korborenmin land, but, since it is closer to the village 
of Terapdavip it is called the Terapdavip Rest House. It was here that Cadet Patrol Officer 
Geoffrey Brodribb Harris was killed. 

® Two generations ago a secondary Telefolmin Tamboran House was built on the old site, 
and a skull, said to have been sacred to the Kigimins, is said to have been given pride of place 
in it. 

*1 This place is quite near Utemtigin. In fact, the three Kigimin Tamboran Houses were 
very close one to the other. 

%2 There are very definite and important lines of commerce and dependence between the 
villages in the Upper Valley with and on the older nt villages in the Lower or Telefolmin 
Valley. There is also some duplication in the Upper Valley of the names of the parent villages of 
the Lower Valley. 
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and the Mission.» Gradually a master plan for the removal of such new outside 
influences has spread (allegedly formulated and fostered by the leaders of Telefolip 
and Ankeivip) through the two valleys and the propitious time for it to be put into 
operation so that there could be no possibility of attack not annihilating the foreigners 
was awaited.?4 


On Sunday, 1st November, 1954, after the church service at the Mission post 
near the Administration Station, the Master of the Tambaran House elicited the 
particulars of the probable whereabouts of all foreigners during the coming week. 
It was obvious that they would be in five different places at one time. The area was 
peaceful and relations more obviously friendly than ever. Messages were carried 
from Telefolip and Ankeivip to headmen of villages in the Iliptamin Valley and 
meetings were held. 


On Friday morning, 6th November, 1954, forays, under the guise of trade 
missions, were made against the five groups of foreigners, two were abortive and 
three were successful. Four men (two Europeans, officers of the Administration, 
and two natives, constables of police) were killed. The miracle is that all were not 
killed. 


J. QUINLIVAN. 


*3 It is difficult to determine whether the taro has in fact deteriorated. The story smacks 
somewhat of propaganda. The Master of the Tamboran House knows that neither the Adminis- 
tration nor the Mission has adversely affected the crop. He says that it has failed, if at all, because 
the people persist in replanting year after year without a spell, land which in the beginning was 
not suitable. It would also appear that the magico-religious ceremonies which the Masters of 
the Tamboran House have to perform in order to rectify such a catastrophe are not being quite 
as successful as they should. It is also possible that headmen, as the enforcers of customary 
law, are not as powerful as they may once have been. 


24 The plan also provided for the non-return of the foreigners. The radio was to be destroyed, 
all buildings demolished and the airstrip put out of commission by strewing the buildings and 
boulders and trees over it (the area is accessible only by air) and a sort of Home Guard was to be 


formed, armed with the rifles of the late foreigners, to shoot down any approaching aircraft and 
kill invaders. 
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KAMANO, JATE, USURUFA AND F9):RE KINSHIP OF THE EASTERN 
HIGHLANDS OF NEW GUINEA: A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT 


By RonaLp M. BERNDT 


’ EMBERS of a society,” says Professor Firth, “‘ look for a reliable guide to 

action, and the structure of the society gives this—through its family and 
kinship system, class relations, occupational distribution, and so on.’’ There must 
also be room for variance, and this is found in the social organization, ‘‘ the systematic 
ordering of social relations by acts of choice and decision.’’! 


Our present study is limited in that our immediate intention is to set out and 
discuss within a particular range only a few aspects of an eastern Highland kinship 
system and the behaviour patterns which it codifies. It is a preliminary investiga- 
tion, which does not in any way exhaust the material gathered in the field: the 
greater part of this will be discussed in some detail later. Further, from an approach 
which is primarily empirical, it is considered that certain propositions relating to 
the basic patterning of behaviour in this region will provide us with a greater under- 
standing of the motives underlying the social life of these people. As Spoehr, 
observes: ‘‘ Kinship is more and more being examined as a system of culturally 
conditioned behaviour of which the terminology is but one aspect . . .’” 


In this paper too we are interested in the ideal functioning of the kinship system : 
the organizational themes, the behaviour patterns, are discussed vis a vis this form 
of morphology. The latter is an element of social structure, viewed in abstract 
terms conceived as an ideal pattern, while the organizational aspect is one of concrete 
activity. Although this relevant concrete activity is briefly discussed, it is proposed 
to follow this paper with a further one presenting an analysis of genealogical material, 
in order to demonstrate practically some of the principles set out here. The material 
at present to hand takes in some 1,770 individuals of both sexes. 


The Area 

This study then consists of a preliminary investigation into the kinship systems 
of four linguistic groups, the members of which occupy the Kainantu sub-district, 
as well as part of the Bena sub-district, of the eastern Highlands of the Territory of 
New Guinea. 


1 R. Firth, Elements of Social Organization, 1951, pp. 35-36, 40, and 57-61. For comparison, 
see A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Introduction to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage (edited by 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll Forde), 1950, p. 82; ‘‘ On Social Structure,”’ Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LX X, 1940, reprinted in Structure and Function in Primitive 
Society, 1952, Chapter X; A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,’’ Oceania Bound Reprint, 
Sydney 1940; R. Firth, We, the Tikopia, 1936. 

- 2 A. Spoehr, ‘‘ Observations on the Study of Kinship,’’ American Anthropologist, Vol. 52 
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Anthropological field work was undertaken here by the writer and his wife from 
November 1951 to April 1952.3 The area lies to the south-west of the Kainantu 
administration base and Raipinka Lutheran Mission. The most intensive work was 
carried out from the village of Mairapa, in the (native classified) district of Kogu. 
Our immediate sphere of influence included the whole of Kogu, as well as several 
other districts (for example, Moiife, Irafo, Kemiju, Numparu, Agura, Asafina, 
Inivi, Keijagana and Tatagufa). Beyond this a secondary influence was established, 
which spread roughly north-west to Tirokai ard Hafaru ; north and north-east to 
Jababi, Grufi, and Sonofi ; south-east to 9:fafina ; south to Mo:ge and beyond, and 
south-west to Kasa, Henagaru and Taramu, west towards Mount Michael.‘ People 
thus contacted included not only those officially declared “controlled” but also 
those still living in restricted or uncontrolled areas. The region in which we worked 
had been “ opened ” only two years, while about four years ago the palisades sur- 
rounding some of the villages were torn down. The people themselves were still 
unfamiliar with Europeans. Some had moved only rarely out of their own districts, 
others had had sporadic contact at the settlements of Kainantu and Raipinka, and 
latterly at Taramu (or Tarabo), a new Lutheran station. Less than a score of male 
Europeans had visited these southern villages and districts ; the writer’s wife was 
the first European woman to come further south than Sonofi.5 

These people are known by the names of their respective languages: Kamano 
(Kafe), Usurufa (Uturupa), Jate and Fo:re. Detailed linguistic work was carried 
out in the first three of these and, after an initial period, all anthropological work was 
done through the vernacular, with the use of interpreters for assistance and checking. 

No organized anthropological field work had been done in this particular region. 
The Lutheran Mission had made a preliminary language study of Kafe (or Kamano 
as it is generally called) ; administrative officers had made some incidental notes 
during patrols through this country®; Dr. Reo Fortune spent some little time in 
1935 in the then “ uncontrolled” Finintegu district of the northern Kamano’ ; 
Dr. A. Capell visited Kainantu briefly in 1947.* A little, then, was known of the 
northern Kamano, but nothing at all of the southern Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and 
Fo:re groups. 


* The writer did this field work as a member of the staff, Department of Anthropo 
University of Sydney, while his wife (Catherine H. Berndt) held an Ohio State Fellowshi ree 
national Federation of University Women) and received further assistance as Junior escsoth 
Fellow of the University of Sydney. 


*See map accompanying the following article: R. Berndt, ‘‘ A Cargo Movement in the 
Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea,’”’ Oceania (forthcoming). 


5 Vide R. Berndt, ibid. 


* E.g., No. K5 of 1947/48, a oes of a Patrol by R. I. Skinner ; No. 1 of 1949/50, Report of 
a Patrol by G. W. Toogood ; No. 8 of 1950/51, Report of a Patrol by G. Linsley. 

. Vide R. F. Fortune, ‘‘ The Rules of Relationship Behaviour in One Variety of Primitive 
Warfare,” Man, 115, August 1947, Vol. XLVII, pp. 108-110. Dr. Fortune again visited the 
Finintegu ae just — to the writer’s period of field work and left before the termination 
of this. The writer and his wife wish to acknowledge the stimulation they received during 
discussions with Dr. Fortune at Raipinka before travelling south to Kogu. 


A. Capell, “‘ Distribution of New Guinea,” Oceania, 
Vol. XIX, Nos. 2-4, pp. 104-377; scattered references 


a 
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A detailed study of the region and its people is being prepared by the writer and 
his wife, both of whom in this first period concentrated on Kamano, Jate and Usurufa, 
with incidental reference to the Fo:re. 


This paper deals briefly with some aspects of the social structure of these groups, 
but in more detail with the relevant kinship. The former will be discussed in later 
writings. This discussion of kinship concerns four linguistic groups, one of which 
(Jate) is subdivided into two, indicating dialectic variation in terminological reference. 
Kamano, Jate and Fo:re (but not Usurufa) might further be subdivided into dialectic 
variations, but the dialectic variations in Kamano are not so marked as in Jate, 
while Kemiju Jate and Keijagana Jate are only two of several that could have been 
chosen for our purpose. Dialectic variations in Fo:re were not recorded. 


This study is “ preliminary.” The nature of our work, which comprised a 
four-month period among people unfamiliar with Europeans, involving much 
linguistic work in order to obtain a limited degree of fluency, necessarily restricted 
our range of investigation in this sphere. Fundamentally, the pattern of kinship 
organization and behaviour is as set out and discussed here. There may, however, 
be certain modifications or elaborations for the Fo:re, with which intensive work is 
yet to be done ; also patterns of behaviour between certain classes of relatives need 
amplification, with stated variations for each linguistic group. A second period 
of work is now being carried out in this same area. 


Published material on the kinship and social organization of the Highland 
Division is very sparse, and satisfactory comparison between regions is not yet 
possible. 


Drs. G. F. Vicedom and H. Tischner give references to social organization and 
kinship among the Ogelbeng-Mount Hagen people (Die Mbowamb, Die Kultur der 
Hagenberg-stémme im Ostlichen Zentral-Neuguinea, Monographien zur Vélkerkunde 
Herausgegeben Vom Hamburgischen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Hamburg, 1943, 
Vol. 2, pp. 62-88). Other material relating to this aspect is presented by W. Ross 
(“‘ Ethnological Notes on the Mount Hagen Tribes of New Guinea,” Amnthropos, 
Vol. XXXI, 1936), L. Meiser (‘Das Haus im Mt. Hagen Gebirge,” Anthropos, 
Vol. XXXII, 1937, pp. 973-78), L. G. Vial (‘‘ Stone Axes of Mt. Hagen, New Guinea,” 
Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 158-163) and A. L. Gitlow (“ Economics of the Mount 
Hagen Tribes, New Guinea,” Monographs of the American Ethnological Soctety, 
Vol. XII, 1947, pp. 24-31). The latter comments briefly on social organization, 
basing his information on that of Father W. Ross’ work. He mentions tribes, but 
no other social groups except the “ place,’”’ which he calls the basic local grouping, 
having several hamlets within it. 


Father J. Crotty has given us a tentative note concerning Wabaga or Wabag 
(“ First Dictionary of Tchaga Language, Central Highlands, New Guinea,” Anthropos, 
Vol. XLVI, 1951 ; a kinship table is given on page 963, based on one prepared by 
Professor A. P. Elkin when at Wabaga in 1950). Further research into some aspects 
of social organization at Wabaga has been done (results not yet published) by Mr. 
M. Brightwell, A.D.O., by Professor Elkin and by Dr. Ward H. Goodenough. The 
basic social groups in this area appear to be the parallel lineages, reckoning back five 
generations to a common ancestor ; flexible clans; and phratries (that is, several 
clans belong to one phratry ; clans within the phratry may or may not be exogamous, 
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and phratries are endogamoys) : descent is normally patrilineal, but there are cases 
of matri-local residence and descent through the mother’s patri-lineage, the deter- 
mining factor of such membership in the patri-lineage of one’s father (or the patri- 
lineage of one’s mother) being availability of land (that is, each clan is localized in 
its own territory which has a name). In such cases there may be a “ submerged 
membership ”’ in the lineage and clan of one’s mother or, where the mother’s patri- 
lineage is adopted as the descent line, a “‘ submerged membership ”’ in the father’s. 
This resembles, in elementary form, what Dr. M. Mead has described for Manus 
(“ Kinship in the Admiralty Islands,” Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 1934, e.g., Pp. 229-30). 


Father J. Nilles has discussed the Chimbu area (“ The Kuman of the Chimbu 
Region, Central Highlands, New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. X XI, No. 1, 1950, pp. 25-65). 
Here we find division into clans, patrilineal and patrilocal, tracing descent from a 
common ancestor and having a form of totemism. These are divided into sub-clans 
or lineages with special names. Sub-clans, which are exogamous, are formed of 
local groups, composed of extended or joint family groups: the kinship system is 
unilateral and classificatory. (Vide his ‘“‘ Natives of the Bismarck Mountains, New 
Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 104-123, and Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 1-18. 
Other references to papers on the Central Highlands are given in Father Nilles’ 
article, Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 2, p. 104, fn. 1. See also H. Aufenanger, ‘‘ Vom 
Leben und Denken eines Papua Stammes im Bismarck-Gebirge,”’ Anthropos, 1941.) 


From Dr. K. E. Read’s preliminary statement on the Gahuku-Gama of the 
Goroka area (‘‘ The Gahuku-Gama of the Central Highlands,” South Pacific, Vol. 5, 
No. 8: see pp. 155-161), it appears that the basic social groups of these people 
resemble, with certain deviations, those of the Kamano-Jate-Usurufa-Fo:re. Patri- 
lineal kinship ascribes the lineage to a common remembered male ancestor: several 
such combine to form a clan, while two or more clans comprise a district. There is 
however a marked difference in that there linked districts form a political unit, 
while individual clans have special names. 


Thus as we travel west, from the eastern Highlands, we find some similarity 
between the social structure of the Kainantu sub-district and that of the Bena 
(Goroka) sub-district, then a gradual change through the patterning of the Chimbu 
to that of Mount Hagen and then to the present western extremity, Wabaga. 


Basic Social Groups 

The Kamano (Kafe), Usurufa, Jate and Fo:re are so designated because their 
particular languages are known by these terms. Each group acknowledges the 
possession of a common language (with a number of dialectic differences) and a 
common cultural background ; but their cultural and linguistic uniformity is not 
a conscious reality, as is the case among the Gahuku-Gama.® Some of its districts 
may acknowledge certain close bonds with others, because in addition to linguistic 
and cultural similarity they may be closely allied through marriage: nevertheless 
this does not alter the fundamental inter-district and even inter-village attitude of 
suspicion, for one’s affinal relatives can never be trusted. Kamano is spoken by 
approximately 8,000 to 10,000 people, and Jate, closely resembling it, by about 
15,000 people who live partly in the Kainantu but mostly in the Bena sub-district. 


*K. E. Read, ibid., p. 154, fn. 2. 
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Usurufa, in many ways distinct from these two languages, is spoken by only about 
600 people ; Fo:re is dissimilar to Kamano and Jate, as well as to Usurufa, and may 
perhaps be spoken by 10,000. These population estimates are necessarily tentative, 
because no adequate census has yet been taken, while part of the Fc:re and Jate 
area is still “ restricted.” 


The widest social grouping, then, is on a linguistic and cultural basis, and 
includes people who do not consider themselves as united or possessing common 
interests. Members of (e.g.) the Kamano, or representatives from Kamano districts 
or villages, never come together collectively for any purpose; they are divided 
through inter-district and inter-village suspicion. However, the anthropologist 
sees general cultural and traditional uniformity for the four linguistic units mentioned 
here, irrespective of language differences. 


Each linguistic unit is subdivided into a number of what we may call (native) 
districts, or district groups, the members of which possess and inhabit a defined 
territory. This is referred to by a “big name,” such as Kogu, Kemiju, Inivi, 
Tatagufa, Jababi, Irafo, Moiife, Grufi, and so on. It is this name which is generally 
used by natives when talking of their home territory. 

Each district group has several ‘‘ small names ” relevant to certain places and 
gardens in that district. At each “small name” there is frequently a village, 
usually situated on elevated ground, on a small hill or mountain ridge, and sometimes 
strongly fortified with a high palisade. Most of these palisades have been broken 
down in the officially controlled area. A village, with its ‘‘ small name,” is occupied 
by aclan. There will thus be several local clans in one district—e.g., five villages or 
clans make up the district of Kogu ; and five districts, Kogu, Irafo, Moiife, Ano:nana, 
and Agura, constitute the linguistic unit of Usurufa. Linguistic units like Kamano 
and Jate have many districts, and many “ small names ”’ or clans to each district.” 


The local clan constitutes a village, for each has a group of houses and is regarded 
by the natives as a distinct entity separated from its neighbours, however close they 
may be, by recognized boundaries and bearing a name of its own." There are no 
phratries or moieties: nor is there any totemism associated with the basic social 
units. A form of totemism does exist in this region, but is a primarily personal 
manifestation. But each local clan contains several patri-lineages. 


The patri-lineage or “‘ line” (defined by patrilineal kinship) consists of men and 
women who trace descent through males to a common, remembered male ancestor.” 
The term a:gu:nagani (Jate) is used to signify lineage: genealogical knowledge is 


10 For comparison with Gahuku-Gama, see K. E. Read, ibid., p. 156. 

11 Vide R. Firth, We, the Tikopia, p. 51. 

12 Vide A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, in African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, p. 40. The 
ae patri-lineages may be viewed as divisions within the local clan. Parallel lineages are 
ormed when a lineage of any “ considerable” size is divided into branches (see below, The 
Lineage and Its Formation). Compare with the northern Kamano: Dr. R. Fortune (ibid., 
Pp. 109) states, ‘‘ The villages of the upper Kamamentina river valley . . . are peopled by the 
men of parallel lineages on their father’s sides, and in the male line of descent, together with their 
families. A few elderly widows who were born in the village may also be resident.” 
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not extensive and, as with the dzuha of the Gahuku-Gama," has normally a span of 
four generations. The common remembered “ ancestor ” may therefore be a grand- 
father or great-grandfather (F.F.F.) of an Ego. Male members of a lineage, with 
their families, and unmarried, divorced, or widowed female members, live within a 
hamlet of the village, or within the village with members of parallel lineages. Those 
belonging to one lineage will call themselves “ one family’; they possess certain 
gardening land, engage in the collective activity of house-building, own sacred flutes 
and relevant tunes. Several parallel lineages of this basic composition form the 
local clan, which is unnamed, and occupies a village. The separate lineage is 
unnamed, except that a family line may be called “so and so’s line,” naming the 
paternal grandfather. The lineage, like the clan, has no totemic affiliations ; but 
each “ ground,” upon which a village is built or ‘‘ grows,” in which the local clan 
members live, has traditions associated with it—spirit beings who belong to it and 
whose activities are expressed through village mythology, which may in a sense be 
said to be the possession of the local clan occupying it. The clan, to all intents 
and purposes, is the local village, which is known by a “‘ small name.” Male members 
of parallel lineages may occupy a large men’s house in the village, situated on an 
elevated site, while their families, their wives, daughters, small male children, and 
female members of the lineage occupy a series of smaller houses. This is the con- 
ventional arrangement, but it may be modified or extended to contain two or more 
men’s houses (e.g., one large one, with two smaller ones) ; or several small inter- 
connected hamlets, each with a lineage men’s house, may constitute the village. 
The compact village, before European contact, was nearly always built on a raised 
site, and fortified: when hamlets exist they are very closely connected. With 
European contact (indirect) has come the virtual disappearance of the fortified 
village, more hamlets have sprung up, villages have been rebuilt, and some among the 
northern Kamano near Kainantu and Raipinka have moved from their elevated 
positions to sites near rivers and creeks, thus causing some dispersal of the local 
clan and of the lineages. However, this tendency has not radically affected the 
southern area with which we deal here. 


Whereas the lineage is a genealogical group, its members being related 
genealogically to one another in precise terms, the members of parallel lineages 
within the local clan or village are related by ties of consanguinity: and kinship 
terms used within the lineage are thus extended to this larger group. That is to 
say, kinship terms are used between members of a village belonging to a “ small 
name.” In many cases these people are not able to delineate their genealogical 
inter-connections, but in just as many cases they are: on analysis the parallel 
lineages are found to be closely knit together. A number of villages constitute a 
district or “‘ big name.” Members of these several villages may or may not be related 
genealogically, and kinship terms used between them may be mostly classificatory. 
Only statistical analysis of the relevant genealogies will determine this. Some 


13K. E. Read, ibid., p. 155. 
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villages within the district are more closely related than others. A classificatory 
kinship terminology is commonly utilized to designate all members of a district’s 
villages, who are legitimate owners of the district’s land through paternal descent ; 
this is extended further to include the immediate families of these ‘‘ owners.”’ Once 
the members of a particular district are covered—terminologically, in a precise or a 
diffuse classificatory sense—those outside the district will be either affinal relatives 
or those females of the parallel lineages, or in some cases female “ owners” from 
district villages, who have left it through marriage ; and these are included in one’s 
kinship perspective. All other individuals are “ strangers,’’ a term used also to 
cover affinal relatives, or known as waija:ni:ei (Keijagana Jate),14 the pidgin English 
term being ‘“‘ wontok”’ (i.e., “ one-talk ”), which means they belong to the same 
linguistic unit. The term “ wontok”’ may also be extended to include members 
of neighbouring linguistic units: no genealogical relationship is implied by its use. 

The lineage and parallel lineages within a village are exogamous—they are 
“one people”: the district itself is not exogamous, although its members speak 
of themselves also as “‘ one people.” When a female member of a lineage marries 
out of her village, male members of this share first in the distribution of bride-wealth, 
while those of the parallel lineages within the village have second claim, all members 
of a clan being concerned with the marriage of any one of its women. Further 
claims may or may not be diffused throughout the district. Marriages occur just as 
fre uentl within as without the district, though the precise ratio has not yet been 


on traditional, if not genealogical, bond ; they come together 
ceremonies and seasonal pig festivals ; they combine for offence, 
largely with the individual villages or local clans. The distric 
being endogamous, numerous cleavages occur within it, for one’s relationship with 
affinal relatives as such is rarely amicable in this region : the pattern is one of distrust 
and suspicion between husband and wife, and between Ego and his affines, but this 
is less apparent in the case of intra-district marriage. In inter-district marriages it 
is decidedly marked. Nevertheless, the district operated in warfare, to all intents 
and purposes, as one, that is theoretically ; in practice, rifts and affinal distrust 
resulted in treachery and lack of aid in times of need. 

Districts sometimes combined in an alliance against one or more other districts. 
A district’s allegiance might be bought : for example, one might be bribed by another 
to attack or perform sorcery against another district or local clan (village). The 
economic motive was a deciding factor in such arrangements. Rarely did two or 
more districts of one language group combine to fight a common enemy. Inter- 
district feeling was usually too high for individual members to place absolute trust 
in one another’s fighting force. They could be bribed, it was true, but bribery was 


“ my man”: waija:ni (Kemiju Jate), wai‘ni‘ei or ve‘ni‘ei (Kamano), heziwaiju:gai 
(Usurufa) ; nei‘wazenai‘’ (Fo:re); with same reci 
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a much more stable alliance than an alliance based only on friendship or the threat 
of ‘a common enemy. However, there were periods of peace and co-operation 
between some districts, when, after interminable “ backing ”’ (i.e., killing and being 
killed ; attacking and being attacked ; suffering the results of sorcery, and avenging 
a death “caused” by it), a peace-ceremony was held, a festival took place and 
marriages were arranged. In this region there were no strong ties between district 
groups, resulting in political alliances, as among the Gahuku-Gama!®: such 
“ political ’’ alliances as did take place were of a transitory nature only, and con- 
stituted simply a truce or cessation of hostilities until the delicate balance of relations 
was upset, and the mechanism of “ backing ” (hostile reciprocity, as we may call it) 
was once more set in motion. 

Although each district was an armed unit, an extension of the local clan, and 
viewed all other districts as potential enemies, each possessed certain traditional 
enemies with whom marriage occurred only infrequently. These traditional enemies 
do not as a rule appear to have been so frequently in conflict as districts which 
were in close proximity. Under the circumstances of interminable inter-district 
feuding and fighting, it is difficult to decide just who were the traditional enemies of 
any one district. 

Those in close proximity seem to have been the bitterest enemies: Moiife, for 
example, was the hereditary enemy of Kogu. These two districts are closely bound 
by affinal ties, and belong to the same linguistic unit. They are no more than a 
fifteen minutes’ walk (about three-quarters of a mile) apart, on each side of a low 
ridge. Between Kogu and Kemiju (twenty minutes’ walk apart), the former Usurufa 
and the latter Jate, the same conditions prevailed. Wedged in between Moiife and 
Kogu is Asafina, comprising two or three small villages of hamlet formation: these 
people are Fo:re, who were driven away from their home territory further south, and 
allowed to,settle on Moiife land until they recovered themselves after their defeat. 
They are only now returning south again owing to pressure of local opinion, but are 
loath to give up the gardens they have cultivated. Some districts have been 
decimated in numbers, others have had to flee, throwing themselves on the mercy 
of affinal relatives. Kogu was sacked several times within living memory, and local 
clans forced to leave their burnt homes and devastated gardens and go separate 
ways, seeking refuge in districts as far distant as Keijagana and Tatagufa (Jate). 

These Kamano, Usurufa, Jate and Fo:re were warrior societies. Preparing 
for offence and for the defence of their clan villages and district, and training their 
youths for fighting, constituted almost the sole activity of the men. Their sacred 
cult, their age-grading ceremonies stressed this principle—a principle orientated 
towards physical perfection, male superiority and aggressiveness.1*® The customary 
way to settle any difference between districts was by force of arms: elaborate 
ceremonies and rituals surrounded preparation for a fight ; dedication of weapons ; 


15 Vide K. Read, ibid., p. 157. 


tha gaa with the Gahuku-Gama (K. Read, ibid., p. 157) ; see also R. F. Fortune, ibid., 
pp. 108-110. 
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use of magic to improve the aim of one’s arrows ; andsoon. A youth might marry 
only after he had killed someone in battle. Artistic expression found release in the 
decoration of many varieties of arrows which, like the bows, were separately named. 
Women too were aggressive, like their menfolk : there was little place for the timid. 
War-leaders, with an embryonic attempt at hereditary succession, were the only 
men who possessed an ascending status, dependent upon their prowess in battle. 
Economic wealth, however desirable, however much it was striven for individually, 
took secondary place to prowess in warfare. 


This pattern of aggressiveness, expressed through a variety of socialized channels, 
like initiation, cannibalism, sorcery, local (informally held) courts, erotic activity, 
is reflected in the kinship structure, in male sibling rivalry, in male-female sibling 
attachment and mutual aid, in parent-child relationship, and in the lack of trust and 
absolute sympathy between husband and wife. Intermittent fighting between 
districts has directly resulted in splitting up paternal and maternal kin, and in 
placing affinal relatives in the position of aliens, or at least in a position of suspicion 
when marriage has occurred within the district. This state of affairs has now been 
modified through spasmodic patrolling by Government officials and indirect European 
contact (exerted principally through Mission channels, and native constabulary), 
but the pattern of aggression is still present. 


The Kinship Tables 


Table One demonstrates the broad principles of the extended kinship structure. 
The terminology covers the usual range of five generations or kinship grades: the 
central contemporary, two ascending and two descending. For the third ascending 
kinship grade a lineage term is indicated, as also in the third descending kinship 
grade. 

Ego’s consanguineous relatives are shown in this table, which also includes 
certain affines. This table (One) is set out primarily to facilitate reference, and the 
terminology is in the Jate language as spoken in the Keijagana district. The table 
accounts for all terms used, which number nineteen (excluding one term used for 
sister’s daughter’s son’s wife, which is in doubt—see body of paper), but does give 
their extended use as is seen in Tables Two to Five. The term neiji:mo:‘ in brackets 
for father’s sister, mother’s brother, mother’s brother’s wife, father’s sister’s husband, 
indicates that these may be treated as Ego’s “ affines,” and thus refers to wife’s 
mother and wife’s father. The term menafu in brackets indicates that this class of 
relative changes his or her term of address—that is, from a nenafu to a no’ka‘ (or 
no'kand) or ata:* (or ata:nd), or wife (or husband). That is to say, in this construct- 
pattern, Ego’s affines are included in his matri- and patri-kin, when ideally marriage 
is made with a father’s sister’s daughter, mother’s brother’s daughter or sister’s 
son’s daughter. When Ego’s marriage occurs outside this pattern, as is often the 
case, the only distinctive affinal terms used are neiji:ma.‘, no'ka‘, ato:‘, and ho:ni‘et 
(or ha:‘—vide Table Five). 
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The terms as set out here are those of address, but (in the case of Jate and 
Kamano) without the suffixes and prefixes frequently used in everyday speech. 
(However, they have been retained in Usurufa and Fo:re, where the stem is rearly 
found alone—for example, keti- or kezi- in Usurufa means “‘ my ”’ or “ our ” according 
to context.) In most cases they represent personal possessives, but also include 
ordinary pronoun stems (for example, -ka, “you,” in Keijagana and Kemiju Jate 
and Kamano). Also omitted from this paper are a number of alternative kinship 
terms which will be discussed later. 

In Tables Two to Five, kinship terms are given in Kamano (or Kafe), Usurufa, 
Fo:re and two dialects of Jate. These languages are signified hereafter by Ja—Jate 
language as spoken in the Keijagana (Ke‘jagana) district; Job=Jate as spoken in 
the Kemiju district; K=—Kamano; U=Usurufa; F=Fo:re. When a term or 
native word is not accompanied by one of these letters (symbols) it is to be taken as 
Keijagana Jate. The most usual pronunciation for the terms is employed in these 
tables. In the recording of native words the symbols conform with those used by 
Dr. Capell and ourselves for Australia and New Guinea.!” The Oceania abbreviations 
and symbols are used for ease of reference!*: that is, English terms are abbreviated, 
e.g., F.=father ; m.=mother, etc. ; recip.—reciprocal. Ego may be taken as a 
male, unless otherwise stated; capitals denote males, and lower case females ; 
x joins husband and wife ; | joins parent and children; ;—, joins brothers and 
sisters. 

From these tables (Two to Five) we may now compile a construct-pattern, 
using for sake of convenience only Keijagana Jate kinship terms. 

This table of EGO’s consanguineous relatives gives the basis of the kinship 
systems of the Jate, Kamano, Usurufa and Fo:re. It depends on the ideal type- 
marriages. EGO, a male, marries his nenafu—that is, either or both of his female 
cross-cousins. It is also desirable and permissible for him to marry the female 
child of his Sr.S., who may be his maternal male cross-cousin’s son’s daughter, also 
a nenafu. As male cross-cousins exchange sisters in marriage, EGO’s sister marries 
either or both of her cross-cousins (not, of course, simultaneously), while her classi- 
ficatory son’s son is also marriageable. 


Marriage Regulations 

The kinship terms by which EGO addresses his affinal relatives, as well as those 
applied to some of the above consanguineous relatives, rest largely upon the type- 
marriage he may make. 

Thus, EGO upon marriage with either (or both) female cross-cousin(s) calls 
them a‘ni:m9:ei (Ja=:‘‘ my woman”), dropping the term nenafu. Ideally EGO’s 
sister should marry either of her cross-cousins, who are EGO’s male NeNAFU ; 


17 E.g., A. Ca ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 107-110, and his ‘‘ Language Study for New 
Guinea Students,” Monograph, No. 5. 


18 E.g., A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, 1938, p. 50, and A. P. Elkin, R. and C. Berndt 
** Social Organization of Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. , No. 4, pp. 260, 268. 
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xF.M.B. x f.f.sr. FS. 
NeGU‘ NeGU' | 
ta‘agaidna:gant ta‘agaidna:gani 
(NEI JI:M9:‘) 
(neijt:ma:*) 
W.-F. x w.m. 
NEIJI:M9: | 
x x f.sr.d. W.B. W.ST. x 
NeNAFU nenafu NO'KA‘ (nenafu) HI:NI‘EI 
(NeNAFU) no' ka‘ 
Sr.S.S x fsr.s.d E and A‘NE 
A'KU' | a:m9:fa‘ne | a:m9:fa‘ne 


ae and d. 
NeNAFU and nenafu 


a and d. 
and to:ta: 
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TABLE ONE 
PATRI- AND MATRI-KIN, WITH AFFINES (TERMS GIVEN IN Ja). 


M.F. xX mm x m.f.sr 
NeGU‘ a'ga:* NeGU | a’ga:* 
F. xm. Xx noga:g9.‘et ngs 

AFU ita‘ A'KU‘ 


| - bare sr. 
(nenafu) NEPU ata:‘ neza NO'KA‘ 


(NeNAFU) 
S.W. x L | x D.H. Sr.S. x 
nanufego:* M9:FA‘NE a:m9:fa‘ne NEI JI:Mo: A'KU‘ | 
| S.S. s.d. d.d DS. and d. 
to to:to:‘ ta-ta:* NeNAFU and T2:T9: 
nenafu 


Note.—* Vide The Lineage and Its Formation. 


| 
| | | 
| | 
| 


m.f.sr. 
a’ga:* 
“er ‘er 
x 
A‘ NeNAFU 
FU) 
Sr.S. x x 
A'KU* ' A'KU‘ 


‘ 


negu 


nenafu 
m.b.s.d. x M.B.D.S. and d. 
a’ ku‘ M9:FA‘NE and 
a:m9:fa‘ne 
ta:ta: 


IN Ja). 

m.b.d. x 
and | M. | 
NeNAFU and 

nenafu 


B.W.F. xb.w.m. 


(Ja) (Ja) . 
(Jb) NUNA‘NIMO:NA'NEIFA:EI (Jd) 
(K) | nuna‘nimo:na'nerera:‘e (K) | 
) KEZINA:NO:MA‘A'BO:WAMA kezina:no:ma'anu: wer‘ | 
(F) NANU:NAMP‘PA‘A'BAI‘WA:MPAI nanu:nampa‘anu:wa:mper* (F) 
(elder) (recip.) x (recip.) sr. 
(Ja) NEPU /NEGANA‘ ato." /NAGA:NAVI‘ (Ja) neza* 
(Jo) WAPA‘ /NeNAGANA‘ nuna® /NAGA:NAVI'‘ (Jb) neineza‘ei 
(K) NIMPU‘ /NeGANA‘ nuna‘ /NAGA:NAVE‘ (K) neza:ro:‘e 
(U) KEZIWA /KEZIBAK9I:WoI kezinanu /KEZIBAK9:WOI (U) kezimana 
(F) NA'GANDO:WII /NANANDO:WOI nano:nei /NAGANDU (F) namana:' 
B.S. (recip.) x bs.w. b.d. x B.D.H. SS. 
(Ja) MD: FA‘NE /AFU nanufego:* a:m9:fa‘ne NEI JI:M9:‘ (Ja) A’KU‘ 
(Jb) NEI‘ /AFO; nenanofi:go:et nafa'ne NeNA‘JEIM9:EI (Jb) AKU‘ 
(K) /NEFA‘ nenenofiru'ei NeNA‘ (K) A:KU‘ 
(U) KEZANIDGO: /A'BANU kezina:bukn kezyjamuynga KEZIZAI)GO:WOI (U) KA:KO: 
(F) JAGARANEMBAI‘/NABAI' nana‘ta:wai' araganembai®’ NeZAMU:EI (F) NANA:( 
X ST.S.S.W. sr.s.d.  Sr.S.D.H. (as EGO) 
(Ja) NeNAFU | nenafu‘ni:mo:ani nenafu (if not EGO) (Ja) T9:TO: 
(Jo) NeNAFU | nenafu'ni:mo:ani nenafu NeNAFU‘NIMO:NA'NO‘A:MO:EI (Jd) 
(K) NeNAFU | nenafo:ranena:ru | (K) TATA‘ 
(U) TINOGAI | tinogana‘a:na:ri tinogai | NeNAFU‘NI:A:M9:FO:NANEIVI (U) ANABU 
(F) NA'BAI na’ ba:k‘kweint na' bat TINOGAMA‘AWEIKOD:1 (F) A’TAI‘ 
NA'BA:KEIWEIVI 
Sr.S.S.S. X SI.S.S.S.W. sr.s.s.d. x Sr.S.S.D.H. Sr.S.D.S. 
(Ja) M9: FA‘NE nanufego:* a:m9:fa‘ne NEI JI:Mo:‘ (Ja) MO:FA‘. 
(Jb) NOFA‘NE‘NEI nenanofi.go:et nafa‘ne NeNA‘ JEIMO:EI (Jb) NOFA‘N 
(K) NENEMO:Fe: nenenofiru'e: NeNA‘ (K) NENEM 
(U) KEZANIDGO: kezina:bukai §=9TI:DAM (U) KEZAN 


(F) JAGARANEMBAI  nana‘to:woi' +NeZAMU:EI (F) JAGAR. 


TABLE Two 
SIBLING RELATIONSHIPS 


SrH.F. x — 
(Ja) 
(Jb) 
(K) NENOGRU:NA‘NEFA‘A:M):EI 
(U) KEZIRD:MA‘ABO:WEI 
(F) NAU‘GA‘ABA:WA:MPEI 


sr. See. 
(Ja) neza‘ NO'KA‘ 
(Jb) neineza‘et NeNOKA:EI 


(K) neza:ro:‘ei NENOGRU‘EI 
(U) | ALU:WOI 
(F) namana:‘mei | NAU‘GAI 


Sr.S. X SI.S.w. (recip.) 

(Ja) A’KU‘ a’ ku‘nims:ani /ANOGA‘KU‘NIM)D:EI 
(Jb) AKU‘ aku‘ni:a:ma‘ant /ANOGA‘KU‘NIMO:EI 

(K) A:KU‘ a:ku‘nimo:fo:ari /MI:M9I:NI‘A:M9:EI 


(U) KA:KO:‘NAI‘I | /KEZINO:M 
(F) NANA:GWU:I' | nana:gwugweimei' /NANAGAREI 


(recip.) sr.d.s.w. 
(Ja) TI:TI“ /NeGU* negi:o° 
(Jd) TI:TI“ negio® 

(K) TATA‘ /NeGI:HO‘EI nenagtho' er 


(U) ANABU /KEZIDJARA 
(F) A’TAIS /A:RU:NIMBAI | naganu:wn 


Sr.S.D.S. X sr.s.d.s.w. sr.s.d.d. x Sr.S.D.D.H. 

(Ja) M9:FA‘NE nanufego:*  a:ma:fa‘ne 
(Jb) NOFA‘NE‘NEI nenanofi:g:et nafa‘ne NdFA‘NEMO:NANO‘A‘MO:EI 

(K) Fo: nenenofiru' ei m9: fa‘ M9: FA‘NIMO:NANEIVI‘EI 

(U) KEZANIDGO: kezina:bukn keztjamungn 


(F) JAGARANEMBAI'  nana‘to:wai' araganembas' ARAGANEMBADGA‘A:WAI 


2 2 

(J 

(Jf 
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sr. 

(J4 

(Ja 

(Ki 

(U 

Sr. 

(Ja 

(Jb 

(K) 

(U 

(F) 


(K) 
(U) kazka:‘nat‘t 
(F) nana:gwu:t 


(U) kezidjara 
(F) a:ru:nimbat 
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Note: + Where reciprocals are the same these are not indicated. 


x $r.D.H. 
A'KU‘NIMO:NANO‘A‘MO: EI 
A:KU‘NIA‘MO:FO:NANEIVI'EI 


NANA'GUD)!GA:WEI‘ 


x Sr.D.D.H. 


NENOGIHINANEIVIEI 
KEZIDARAMA‘A'WEI‘K9:WOI 
A:RU:NIMBA‘A:WEIWI‘ 


Sr.D.DS. 

(Ja) 
(Jt) 

(K) TATA‘NI:M9:FO:MO:FA:BI 
(U) KEZIDARA‘ANI'GO:WOI 
(F) A:RU:NIMBA‘JAGARAMEI 


(Ja) 

(Jb) 

(K) 
(U) KEZINABU:ANID 

(F) A:RU:NIMBAJAGAREI 


x sr.d.s.s.w. 


tata‘nt:moa:fo:ari 
kezinabu:na'na:ri 
a:ru:nimbangweini 


sr.d.s.d. 

(Ja) 
(Jd) negio‘nima:nafa‘ne 

(K) 
{U) 
(F) a:ru:nimbaga:ga:gai 


x Sr.D.S.D.H. 
NeGIO‘N@FA:M9:NA‘ANOA‘MO:EI 
EIA:MUGI:MA'A;WAIGI-D 
A:RU:NIMBA'ARA:GAMA‘A'’WEII‘ 


sr.d.d.d. 
negio‘ni:’monafa‘ne 
negiho'ni:mofa:m9:fa:rt 
kezidara’ ciamungwo 
a:ru:nimba:aragamet 


| 
~ sr.d. 
(Ja) a’ku‘ 
(Jb) aku‘ 
sr.d.d. 
(Ja) negu’ 
(Jb) nagitha: 
(K) tata‘ 
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TABLE THREE 
FILIAL RELATIO 


EGO xw. (recip.) 

(Ja) a‘ni:mo:ei /NONI:MO:EI 
(Jb) a:ni:a'ma:ei /NONI:A:M9:EI 
(K) a‘ni‘a:mo:ei /NeNOVI‘EI 
(U) kezinanguwa /KEZIWEIK9I:WOI 
(F) waia:nini /NA‘WEI‘ 


S. XS.W. | xD.H. 
(Ja) M9: FA‘'NE nanufego:‘ a:m9:fa‘ne NEI JI:Mo:‘ 
(Jb) NOFA‘NE‘NEI nafa‘ne NeNA‘ JEIMO:EI 
(K) nenenofiru‘er m9:fa‘ NeNA‘ 
) KEZANIDQGO: kezina:bukn kezijamungn | TI:DAM 
(F) JAGARANEMBAI' | nana‘to:wa' araganembai’ | NeZAMU:EI 
i XS.S.W. (recip.) s.d. (recip.) x SB, 
(Ja) T9:TO: negu'nims:‘ani /NeGIN@GI:M9.EI /NeGU‘ (Ja) 
(Jo) nenegtho:‘ani /NOGIHO: (Jd) 
(K) TATA‘ negi:ho‘a:ri /NeGI:GI:M9:‘EI tata’ /TATA‘ (K) T 
(U) ANABU /TI:ZUWIGOI anabu /KEZIDJARA (U) A 
(F) A‘TAI‘ a:ru:nimbaiwaijini /NEIAVAMEI a‘tai’ /A:RU:NIMBAI | (F) A 
S.S.S. s.s.d. s.d.d. 
(Ja) NeGINO0GO:M9:‘EI (as for S.S.S.) (as for s.s.d.) ( 


(Jb) 
(K) NeGI:GO:MO:‘EI 

) TI:ANUAWI:G9:W9OI 
(F) NEIAB@BEI 


2:1) 


7 
D 


TABLE THREE 
ILIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


x S.D.H. (recip.) 
(Ja) 
(Jo) TI:TI“NI‘MO:EI /T9:TIsNI:M9:EI 
(K) TATA‘NI:MO: /TATA‘NI:MO: 
DJARA (U) ANABU‘NEI /KEZINABU‘EI 
IMBAI |(F) A'TAI‘I /A'TAI‘A 
x d.s.w. d.d. Dae 
(Ja) T9:TO: toto: to:t9:* 
(as for S.S.) (as for s.d.) (as for s.d.) (as for S.S. 
d.s.d. d.d.d. 


(as for S.S.S. and 
s.s.d.) 


(as for S.S.S. and s.s.d.) 


x D.D.H. 


(as for S.S.) 


d. 


.d. 


S.S. and s.s.d.) 


‘ 


Fran. x 
(Ja: NeGU* 


(as for F.F.) (as for f.m.) 


f.f.sr. 


F.F.Sr.S. 


(Ja) TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI 


(Jt) 


(K) TAGARANOFERI 


(U) KI:ANAI 
(F) TAIRU:NI 
(see body of paper) 


FF. (recip.) x f.n 
NeGU /TI:TI= | a’go: 
NdGIHO: /TI:TIs | na'n 
NeGI:HO‘EI /TATA‘ | negil 
/ANABU | kezir 
A:RU:NIMBAI /A'TAI' | aru: 

f.f.sr.d. f.sr. xF.S.H. 
(as for F.F.Sr.S.) ma:m9: (see bo 
(see body of paper) mo:mo.‘ 

ma:mu.‘o 

nama:'’mu 


F.Sr.S. sr. 


(Ja) NeNAFU 
(Jt) NeNAFU 
(K) NeNAFU 
(U) TINOGAi 
(F) NA‘'BAI 


fe, 


TABLE Four 
PATRI- AND -MATRI-KIN 


(recip.) x f.m. F.M.B. x f.m.b.w M.F. x m.m m.f.sr 
| (Ja) NeGU‘ a’go:* NeGU‘ a’go:* 
T9:TIs | na'na‘ (as for F.F.) (as for (as for (as for (etc.) 
TATA‘ | negihofa-ve' f.f.sr.) F.F.) f.m.) 
ANABU | kezira:rei 
/A'TAI’ | aru:nimbawi 
XF.S.H. | xm. M.B. xm.b.w 
(see body of paper) (Ja) AFU A'KU' noga:g2: 
(Jo) AFO: ita‘ AKU‘ 
(K) NEFA‘ nenereraei* A:KU‘ ma:m9:* 
) A’BANU, or | no‘, or kezina 
KEZIN®‘ kezino‘ 
(F) NABAI nanu:wei NANA:GWU.I' | nanagarei 
x M.BS. x EGO’s sr x m.b.d. 
(Ja) NeNAFU nenafu 
(Job) NeNAFU (as for M.B.S.) 
(K) NeNAFU 
(U) TINOGAI 
(F) NA'BAI 


Note.—* Also inta*. 
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TABLE Four 
PATRI- AND -MATRI-KIN 


.M.B. f.m.b.w. x mm. m.f.sr. MLF.Sr.H. MMB. xX m.m.b.w. 
ja) NeGU‘ NeGU‘ a’ga:* NeGU‘ (Ja) NeGU‘ a’ga:* 
Maas for F.F.) (as for (as for (as for (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) 
f.f.sr.) FF.) f.m.) 

xm. M.B. xm.b.w. F.M.B.S. 
Saja) AFU ita‘ A'KU' noga:go:‘ei TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI (as for NeGIN0GI:M9:‘EI (as for 
AFO-: ita‘ AKU‘ ru: ga:go:‘e (as for F.F.Sr.S.) f.f.sr.d.) NeGI:N0G9:M9:‘EI M.F.Sr.S.) 

K) NEFA‘ nenerera:‘ei* A:KU‘ ma:ma:* (see body of paper) 

) A'BANU, or | no‘, or kezina TI:ANUAWI:G9:WOI 
KEZIN3' kezino‘ NEIABOBEI 
NABAI nanu.wet NANA:GWU:I‘ | nanagarei (see body of 

paper) 

M.BS. x EGO’s sr. x m.b.d. MMBS. m.m.b.d. 
(Ja) NeENAFU nenafu NeGIN0GI:M9:‘EI (as for 
(jb) NeNAFU (as for M.BS.) (as for M.F.Sr.S.) 

(K) NeNAFU M.F.Sr.S.) 
(U) TINOGAI 
(F) NA'BAI 

Note.—* Also inta‘. 
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AFFI} 
W.F.F.Sr.H. =x x w.f.m.b.w 
(Ja) NeGU‘ a'go:* NeGU‘ NeGU‘ a’go:* 
(etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) 
(see Table (see Table 
Four) Four) 
(Ja) NEI JI:M9: NEI JI:Mo: neiji:ma:* 
(Ja) NEI JI:Mo:‘ NEI JI:Mo:' NEI JI:Mo:‘ 
(etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) 
S w.f.sr.d EGO w. w.sr. W. 
NeNAFU (Ja) no'ka‘ HO:NI‘EI 
(etc.) (see Table (Jb) nenoka:ei | NeNHONI 
Three (K) nenagru‘ei | NABUNII 
(nenafu) (U) alu:woi TIWA:NI 
(F) nau‘gai NAUWU. 
(see body of 
paper) 
xX W.ST.S.W. w.sr.d. x W.Sr.D.H. 
(Ja) M FA'NE nanufego:* a:m9:fa'ne NEI JI:M9:‘ 
nenanofi.g:e4 (etc.) (etc.) 
nenenofiru'er 
hezina:bukn 


nana‘to:wo‘ 


TABLE 


FIVE 


AFFINES (CLASSIFICATORY PERSPECTIVE) 


w.f.m.b.w W.M.F.Sr.H. X<w.m.f.sr. 
a’go:* (Ja) NeGU‘ NeGU‘ 
(etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) (etc.) 
f.m.b.d. 
NEI JI:Mo: 
(etc.) 
w.m. w. | sr. W.M.B. x  w.m.b 
(Ja) neiji:mo:* NEI JI:Mo:‘ 
(etc.) etc.) 
W.Sr.H. ae x w.b.w. W.M.B.S 
HO:NI‘EI (Ja) NO’KA‘ netji:ma:* NeNAFU 
NeNHONI‘EI (Jo) NeNOKA:EI (see body (etc.) 
NABUNIFA:VI:EI  (K) NEN@GRU‘EI of paper) 
TIWA:NI (U) ALU:WOI 
NAUWUNTOII‘ (F) NAU‘GAI 
W. x  w.b.s.w. w.b.d. x 
(Ja) ae ‘NE nanufego:* a:ma:fa‘ne 
(etc.) (etc.) 
W.B.S.S. (recip.) w.b.s.d. 
(etc.) (etc.) (etc.) 


if 


W.M.M.B.S. w.m.m.b.d. 


NEI JI:Mo: 

(etc.) 
B.  w.m.b.w. 
Mo: neiji:ma: 
) (etc.) 

W.M.B.S. w.m.b.d. 

NeNAFU nenafu 

(etc.) (etc.) 


w.b.d. x W.B.D.H. 
a:m:fa‘ne NEI JI:Mo:‘ 


(etc.) (etc.) 
W.B.D.S. w.b.d.d. 
NeGU‘ a’go:* 


(etc.) (etc.) 
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TaBLe Six 
SCHEMATIC TABLE OF KINSHIP 


E.F.  f.m. x m.m. 
NeGU' a’go:' NeGU‘ a’go:* 
mo:mo AFU ita‘ A’KU' 
f.sr.d. x x m.bd F.Sr.S. x M.B.S 


FA‘NE | a:m9:fa'ne A‘KU' | 
to:to:* NeNAFU nenafu 
T9:To: negu‘ 


> 
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on the marriage of either to his sister, EGO no longer calls them NeNAFU but 
sister's husband NO’KA‘ (Ja), an “avoidance” term of tabu (pidgin English 
“tambu ” significance (vide Behaviour Patterns, discussed below). 

EGO’s marriage with either his f.sr.d. or m.b.d. does not necessarily mean that 
these females have the same parents. EGO calls his actual f.sr. mo:mo (Ja), although 
the mother of a marriageable nenafu should be neiji:mo:‘ or a’ku‘ (Ja:).1® She being 
his actual f.sr., he retains this term in addressing her, with only a semblance of 
restraint attached to it. The husband of the f.sr., his father-in-law, may be looked 
upon either as a. classificatory ‘“‘father’’ (AFU), or alternatively as a NO’KA‘ 
(a term signifying sister’s husband and “ tabu-ness’”’); but this term implying 


f.sr.d. x m.b.d. F.Sr.S. x sr. x M.B.S. 
nenafu nenafu 


constraint does not mean that the F.Sr.H. is tabu to EGO because he is his father- 
in-law. Use of such a term would signify merely that this particular man’s sister 
had married EGO’s father, and that EGO’s father would call him NO’KA‘, as wife’s 
brother ; or that EGO’s father called his sister’s husband NO’KA‘, the term is, so 
to speak, “inherited’”’ by EGO. 

EGO’s marriage with m.b.d. produces the following result. EGO calls his 
M.B. A’KU‘: the daughter of A’KU‘ is always the most desirable spouse. The 
mother’s brother’s wife is noga:g.‘ei (Ja), ru:ga:ga.‘ei (Jb), mama:* (K), (kezt)no (U), 
nanagarei (F). The M.B. is not a tabu-ed relative, while his wife is viewed as someone 
separate from a father’s sister. In Kamano, however, a father’s sister, m9:mo:*, 
is evidently equivalent to the m.b.w., a mo:mo:‘ (K), suggesting cross-cousin marriage. 
In Usurufa the m.b.w. is classified as “ mother,” (kezi)no‘ (U, m.b.w.) and no‘ or 
kezina‘ (U, mother), no‘ being the stem. This is much the same phenomenon as we 
saw in the case of EGO and his F.Sr.H., whom he called “ father.”” The identification 
of f.sr. with m.b.w. is further shown in that EGO’s M.B.S. and m.b.d. (his NeNAFU, 


ome pidgin English “ mary belong kantiti’’; i.e., wife of a “ kantiri’” (maternal uncle), 


be 
TABLE SEVEN 
| | | 
| 
. 
— xf.sr. | x m. 
| | 
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j 
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or sister’s husband and wife respectively) call EGO’s mother mo:mo:‘ (K), noga:go:‘ei 
(Ja), et cetera, instead of father’s sister (mo:mo:; Ja), et cetera. There is thus, as 
one would expect, a close association between the terms used for m.b.w. and f.sr. 

The children of EGO’s sister (neza‘, Ja) and Sr.H. (now NO’KA‘ ; but NENAFU 
prior to his marriage) are A’KU‘ (or a’ku‘) (in effect, a male and female mother’s 
brother). It is the male and female children of the “ male mother’s brother ” 
(Sr.S.S. and d.) who are NeNAFU (nenafu) to EGO and his sister, while the “‘ female 
mother’s brother ” (sr.d.) is viewed as a “‘ mother ” (sr. of a M.B.), and has children 
who are not NeNAFU but T9:T9: (grandchildren). EGO can thus marry, in 
practice, his sr.s.d. ; and his sr., theoretically, can marry her S.S. There are isolated 
cases of the former, but as the latter was not recorded it must be viewed in a classi- 
ficatory sense only. 

The terminology used in reference to a father-in-law and a mother-in-law depends 
thus on the notion of propinquity. 

1. If EGO’s marriage is to a paternal cross-cousin, the term used to his wife’s 
parents may differ from those used to the parents of a maternal cross-cousin, although 
there may or may not be close identification between them, depending on EGO’s 
father’s own marriage to either (or both) of EGO’s father’s cross-cousins. This also 
involves such phenomena as EGO’s “ taking over” the avoidance tabu brought 
into being by his father’s and father’s sister’s marriages. 

2. EGO’s marriage to his sr.s.d. means that his wife’s father is viewed as a 
“M.B.,” and his wife’s mother simply as an affinal relative to whom no specific term 
is allocated (e.g., a’ku‘nimo:ani, Ja, “‘ wife or woman of an A’KU‘”’). Although no 
strict terminology is used in addressing a sr.s.w., except by way of denoting her status 
through her marriage—i.e., a’ku‘nimo:ani, the term by which she (the sr.s.w.) 
addresses EGO, is ANOGA:GO:‘NI:M9:EI (Ja), MO:MO:NI‘A‘:M9:EI (K), 
et cetera, meaning in reverse a “ male mother’s brother’s wife.” See below for the 
significance of this marriage type. 

3. The normal distinguishing term denoting wife’s father is NEI JI:Mo-" ; 
a wife’s mother is also a meiji:ma:‘, as is a w.f.sr. and W.M.B. ; it is a term used in 
order to classify one’s affinal kin, and denotes not avoidance, but the necessity of 


restraint in the presence of such a relative. It is a term used in the classificatory _ 


sense, but with further implications (see below). 


Husband and Wife 


Between husband and wife there is not, generally speaking, the deep sense of 
trust and mutual sympathy which is an integral part of the brother-sister relation- 
ship. Husband and wife come from different local clans, although not necessarily 
from different districts. More often, however, a man’s parents and other responsible 
kin—particularly his father’s brothers and mother’s brothers—choose a wife for him 
outside his paternal district, with a woman who may speak a different language or 
dialect. She is, then, usually a woman who belongs to an alien district, who views 
his village, as he views hers, with mistrust—as aliens who are only too ready to 
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perform sorcery or engage in some punitive expedition against them on the slightest 
pretext. The arrangements and festivities surrounding the marriage—the payment 
of the bride-wealth, the bringing in of the reciprocal gifts, the feast and distribution 
of food, the bedecking of the betrothed girl in many bark skirts, her formal entry 
into her husband’s house—all these were envisaged chiefly as a necessary, if not 
always welcome, lull in the inter-district feuding, where alliances and declarations 
of peace between certain villages and districts were looked upon as being at best only 
tenuous. 

With this background of inter-district suspicion, with which both men and 
women have been indoctrinated from early childhood, mutual trust between husband 
and wife has little opportunity to flourish. Throughout his marriage the man looks 
upon his wife as a person not to be trusted with details relating to village and district 
welfare, or with plans which concern proposals of raiding. Ifa raid is to be made on 
the wife’s paternal village or district, a husband will not divulge particulars for fear 
that she will warn her kinsfolk ; for he knows the strength of the sibling relationship, 
and her sympathy towards her father’s village and district. If she hears of such 
plans she is bound to let her brother know of them ; this is an obligation she cannot 
conscientiously evade ; a brother counts on his sister’s aid, no matter what the 
circumstances. A wife knows that if her husband’s village is raided by her father’s, 
she can expect protection from her kinsfolk ; but if her kinsfolk kill or wound her 
husband or his brother or father, she can expect little sympathy from her affinal 
relatives. There are many cases of a wife’s being shot by her husband’s brother 
immediately after her spouse has been killed by her kinsfolk.” 


However, acknowledging this state of affairs between husband and wife, there 
seems to exist in many cases respect and affection, if not confidence. A man and 
woman, perhaps through the intimacy of the union, through the children they 
produce, and through proximity and close association, come to have some mutual 
interests, and attachment (in varying degree) toeach other. A wife rears his children, 
shares many of her husband’s village and clan (as well as district) interests, cultivates 
his gardens, plants his crops, cooks his food, looks after his pigs, and so on ; marital 
life is one of mutual co-operation. The intensity of the emotional bond between 
husband and wife is demonstrated again and again both in contemporary life and by 
mythological example : of the love-pacts, of a man or woman’s jealousy, of a woman’s 
suicide on the death of her husband, and so on. They share a common cultural 
and traditional background, even if linguistically there is some variance. They are 
really not alien to each other at all; their respective paternal villages may be in 
close proximity to each other ; while they will sometimes be genealogically related, 
even if their marriage was not of cross-cousin or sr.s.d.-F.M.B. type. What cuts 
across the marital bonds is the strong allegiance of each spouse to his or her paternal 


% Vide R. Fortune (ibid., p. 109) for the northern Kamano: ‘“‘ A man was certainly expected 
to serve his village in action against his sister’s husband or against his wife’s brother. . . I also 
overheard two or three instances of men shouting that they had just made their sisters war- 
widows, or their wives brotherless. I never met a man abstaining from action with his village 
because his village was opposed to the village of his brothers-in-law.” 
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village, district, and kinsfolk, reinforced by an ever-present fear of inter-village 
hostility leading to a conflict of loyalties. 

The degree of mutual trust between husband and wife depends often on the 
marriage type, whether the marriage is intra- or inter-district. In the case of 
actual maternal and paternal cross-cousin marriage, a man can expect greater 
loyalty from his wife, because his mother and her father (or his father and her mother) 
are (or were) siblings, with all the strong ties of aid and protection this relationship 
implies. To a lesser degree, the same is the case with sr.s.d.-F.M.B. marriage, when 
the woman’s paternal grandmother is his sister. But outside this limited range, in 
the case of classificatory m.b.d., f.sr.d., sr.s.d.—or other female nenafu—this control 
of a wife’s allegiance is diminished accordingly, depending on genealogical pro- 
pinquity. 

With intra-district marriage, both contracting parties have a common allegiance, 
which minimizes affinal conflict. Nevertheless, even here dissension occurs and is 
expressed in minor fighting, reprisals on the level of brawls, and so on. 

Siblings 

The strongest emotional bond and the most significant social relationship is 
that between a brother and his sister, whom he calls meza‘ (Ja). This close relation- 
ship begins in early childhood and continues throughout life. It is highlighted on 
such occasions as the sister’s betrothal and actual marriage, the settlement and 
payment of her bride-wealth, and the reciprocated gifts; although payments are 
made to the sister’s youngest father’s brother, her brother is expected to receive a 
share. Further, the sister’s husband is obliged to send gifts to the wife’s brother 
throughout his married life. 

The attitude of a male to a female sibling is always one of protection, of obtaining 
her just rights for her, of giving food to and receiving food from her through 
adolescence when he undergoes his initiation, to adulthood when he becomes a proved 
warrior and is himself married, until old age and eventual death, when his first 
mourner is his sister.24_ His relationship with his sister is, further, one of close 
circumspect association, of never behaving obscenely in her presence, except at 
erotic farces during secular ceremonies, although there is usually no tabu on either 
uttering the other’s name. This association between male and female siblings may 
be slightly weakened but never severed on the female’s marriage outside the village 
and district : for when the marriage settlement has been finalized, the woman leaves 
her father’s village, or moves to another part of the district, when she is virtually cut 
off from her male consanguineous relatives. Her virtual segregation is due to the 


1 A sister normally cuts off the upper part of an index finger as a sign of great grief on her 
brother’s death. 

It is usual in this area for a woman to sever the first or second joint of a finger or thumb, of 
either hand, on the death of a husband, brother, father, mother’s brother or son; in fact, this 
may be done for any close patri- or matri-kin or affinal relative to whom she is personally attached. 
Other forms of self-mutilation, ranging from scratching and head gashing, to suicide, were common 
expressions of sorrow. Men or women would cut off the lobe of an ear or clip out a section of it, 
as a sign of mourning for a close relative. This aspect has not been treated here. 
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continual state of inter-district feuding which existed until five and in some places 
two or three years ago. 


One instinctively distrusted, it is said, one’s affinal relatives. Plans for carrying 
out fighting were nearly always made by the menfolk of a village or district in close 
secrecy at night, away from their wives ; for if a wife learnt that her patri-village was 
to be raided she would attempt to warn her actual or classificatory brothers. A 
brother would avoid shooting his sister in inter-district raiding, and endeavour to 
protect her from the vengeance of his village or district mates.” The sister, distrusted 
by her husband, would be the first to suffer at her spouse’s hands if any kinsfolk 
of his were shot by a member of her village or district. Through the vicissitudes of 
domestic life, through the constant inter-district warfare which existed in this region, 
through the web of suspicion and distrust which permeated all inter-village activity 
up to the present day, a sister could always find succour in her brother’s house, within 
her paternal village. Ideally, too, a brother would go first to his sister for help and 
sympathy, but this would happen only when his village or district was completely 
sacked and razed to the ground, and when, forced through the exigencies of the 
fighting, he and his kinsfolk would leave their ancestral lands. At such times, 
rendered a pauper through the alienation of his gardens and wealth, he would be 
obliged to throw himself on his affinal relatives, hoping to influence them through the 
mediation of his sister. 


Behaviour and emotional intimacy between male and female siblings depend 
primarily on their propinquity ; the further away they stand in a classificatory 
sense the more tenuous does this bone become. In a complete study, this could be 
documented from field notes. 


The relationship between siblings of opposite sex has led to the emphasis on 
cross-cousin marriage in these societies. Thus : 


A brother and sister wish to see their children marry, for through their inter- 
marriage an attempt is made to minimize conflicting inter-district loyalties. The 
mechanism itself may be viewed as an attempt to break down the prevailing war- 


#2 R. Fortune (ibid., p. 109) writing of the northern Kamano, states that ‘‘ As any village is 
connected with every other village in its neighbourhood by the marriages of at least a few of its 
daughters, there are always some women whose brothers and fathers are members of one principal 
party to a war, while their husbands and fathers-in-law are members of the other principal party 
tothe war. These women are permitted neutral rights and have an acknowledged right to immune 
passage between the lines. In case they are behind their brothers’ lines towards the climax of a 
war in which their brother’s party have the ascendancy, they are expected to walk over to their 
husbands’ lines to do their duty in carrying domestic pigs and shell-money in the rout which may 
be expected soon to follow.” ’ 

This neutrality for sisters from their husband’s village to their patri-village was not noticed 
for the region under discussion. 

23 Cf. M. Mead (op. cit., p. 283) where the home of the Manus brother is a refuge for the sister. 
In the eastern Highlands it is the brother’s aid she will receive, but she returns to the land of her 
own patri-lineage : she is claiming the exercise of a kinship function, as well as a claim upon the 
land of her patri-lineage (cf. for Samoa: M. Mead, ‘‘ Social Organization of Manua,” Bulletin 76, 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 1930}. This is in a sense a claim upon her own group in which she 


- never actually relinquished membership, although she may be absent from the patri-lineage 
her life. 
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like pattern ; just how effective it is, or was, is another matter. The f.sr.d.-M.B.S., 
F.Sr.S.-m.b.d. (A) marriages, which are viewed as being closer to the patri-lineage of 
EGO’s children, may be said to form the stronger ties: while m.b.d.-F.Sr.S., 
M.B.S.-f.sr.d. (B) are secondary. That is, a paternal cross-cousin marriage is 
stronger than a maternal cross-cousin marriage. However, these may become 
identified when EGO’s sister marries his wife’s brother. 

This bond between brother and sister is extended to include a sister’s children, 
whom the brother calls A’KU‘ (a’ku‘) indicating that he views the sister’s son as a 
““M.B.” and the sister’s daughter as a“‘ female M.B.” He may, on occasion, marry 
the daughter of the sister’s son, his menafu, but not the daughter of the sister’s 
daughter, who is his grandchild (see above). 


TABLE EIGHT 


TABLE SIGHT 
= A 
4. 
“.. contracted: marriages between 


nénafu ofthe opposite sex 


Viewed from another angle, a man’s sister’s son looks to the latter’s mother’s 
brother to provide a daughter whom he may take as wife : EGO would then call his 
sister’s son his daughter’s husband, NEI JI:M9:‘, and his sister’s son’s children 
would then he his grandchildren and not NeNAFU (nenafu). Sister’s daughter’s 
husband would be his own son, while his sister’s daughter, his son’s wife, would be 
nanufego:* (Ja), 

Thus the accessibility of EGO’s sr.s.d. depends primarily on whether or not 
EGO’s Sr.S. has married his m.b.d. The position of the sr.d.d. and Sr.D.S. remains 
unchanged. 

The sister’s son’s wife, if she is not EGO’s daughter, is termed by him 
a’ku‘nima:ant (Ja), et cetera, ‘‘ wife of an A’KU‘”’: the reciprocal is ANOGA:G92:- 
‘NI:M)2:EI (Ja, et cetera), which means “ mother’s brother’s wife.” EGO is assumed 
to marry his sr.s.d., and his Sr.S. is an A’KU‘ (viewed as a M.B.) and so his wife is a 
mother’s brother’s wife. This is a rationalization of “ cross-cousin marriage”. It 
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reflects, moreover, the expectation of mutual distrust between husband and wife, 
and the endeavour of a man to marry a woman who is genealogically bound to him 
and who has sentimental ties in his own district. The sr.s.d. EGO would thus marry, 
could be expected to reflect something of the respect and sympathy expressed between 
her paternal grandmother and her husband (EGO)—the male and female sibling 
relationship, which is extended in a limited degree to the wife’s father (EGO’s 
sister’s son). 


TABLE NINE 


Sr.H. x sr. EGO xX w. 
NO’KA‘ neza‘ 
W.B. 
(avoidance 
tabu 
Sr.S. 
x d a’ku‘ 
D.H. x xX  S.w. 
NEI | | nanufego: 
and d. and d. 
to:to:* to:ta:‘ 
NeNAFU ficatory nenafu T9:To-: ta:to:* 
sr. only 
neza* 
t t 
| | | | 
descent reckoned through the descent reckoned through the 
tabu-ed affinal relative ; no close sister : viewed as close blood tie. 
tie ized. 


That is to. say, EGO’s proposed marriage with a sr.s.d. must be viewed as an 
extension of the maternal cross-cousin marriage, for just as EGO can marry his 
sr.s.d. if the Sr.S. has not married EGO’s d., so too EGO’s M.B. can marry EGO’s d. 
if EGO has not married his own m.b.d. 


(If EGO may marry his sr.s.d., who is called nenafu, then EGO’ M.B. may 
likewise marry his sr.s.d., who would be EGO’s d. This would occur ony under 
certain circumstances. EGO may marry his m.b.d., but he may marry his sr.s.d. 


only if he has not given his d. as wife to his Sr.S. ; if he has, then his sr.s.d. will be 
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viewed as his grandchild. The same is the case with the M.B. : if he has not given his 
daughter to his sister’s son (i.e. EGO), then he may marry EGO’s daughter (by a 
woman other than a m.b.d.) ; if he has given his daughter to EGO as wife, then he 
may not marry EGO’s daughter.) 

Should EGO’s daughter marry his M.B., her children are called grandchildren, 
although actually they are also M.B.S. and d. to EGO—their close consanguineous 
relationship prevents their being NeNAFU (nenafu) to EGO. If, however, the 
M.B. married a classificatory daughter of EGO, then the relationship determining 
their offspring would be taken from their father and they would become NeNA FU 
(nenafu) ; there is a probability that EGO could marry such a m.b.d. 


TABLE TEN 


B 
a 


(d.) xSr.S. d. xX(M.B.) xclassificatory 
(a) d. 
sr.s.d. Ms. 
(grandchild) (M.B.S. and d.) and d. 
(b) daughter’s NeNA FU 
(nenafu) 


Note: (a) Approximation: A’KU‘. 
(6) Approximation: nenafu. 


Between siblings of the same sex this emotional and sympathetic bond is 
emphasized less strongly than between siblings of the opposite sex: nevertheless, 
it is present in varying degree, depending largely on the temperament of the siblings 
involved. Two sisters will marry outside their paternal village; they may go 
together to two separate men in another village within their district, or one may go 
to another village and the other to an alien village in another district. Two sisters 
never marry the one man. If they are resident in the one village outside the paternal 
district, this emotional bond already existing between them may be intensified, 
because they will be allies in a village which is bound to view their own paternal village 
and district with distrust. In these circumstances two (or more) sisters living in the 
one village find themselves of necessity (if for no other reason) thrown together, 
very much dependent on each other. 

With male co-siblings the position is theoretically much the same as in the case 
of siblings of opposite sex. They remain in the paternal village within the local 
clan, an elder brother theoretically dominating a younger. A younger brother calls 
his elder brother NEPU (Ja, et cetera), and this is reciprocated by NEGANA (Ja, 
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et cetera). An elder brother has some say in a younger brother’s initiation and in the 
discussions concerning the arrangement of his marriage, and also receives food from 
the younger brother’s wife ; while an elder brother’s wife will give food to her 
husband’s unmarried brother. Brothers are supposed to be bosom companions in 
fighting and raiding, to stand as one with members of their patri-lineage or paternal 
village in the event of a raid, to speak with one voice in village councils, and so on. 
There is, nevertheless, an undercurrent of hostility between them, caused partly perhaps 
through their father’s allocation of gardens when they become socially adults. A 
father will invariably give the larger garden(s) to his eldest son, while on a man’s 
death his possessions are divided among his brothers and sisters, his wife, and his 
sons, according to their ages. But the veiled assumption of hostility between brothers 
is most apparent in mythology, where countless stories tell of male sibling jealousy, 
rivalry and fighting, often ending in the grave wounding or death of one through 
some form of trickery on the part of the other. 


The real reason underlying such rivalry is probably their competition for the 
hand of marriageable female nenafu ; the elder brother usually has prior right in 
choosing a wife, regardless of any attachment formed by a younger brother. Once 
the elder brother has made his choice and betrothal arrangements are in hand, the 
girl and her sisters are cut off socially (and sexually) from the younger brother. Some 
compensation for the younger brother is found in the operation of the junior levirate, 
but this may cause antagonism between brothers when a younger brother blatantly 
anticipates his elder’s death. 


A brother’s children are called by the same term that EGO uses for his own 
children (ie., M9:FA‘NE and a:mo:fa‘ne ; Ja, et cetera), and they have virtually the 
same claims on their father’s brother—claims of protection in the case of their 
father’s death. An elder or younger brother’s wife is called ats:‘ (Ja, et cetera), 
expressing her exclusiveness to his brother. Prior to her marriage she could have 
been betrothed to either brother, as a female menafu ; upon marriage, however, she 
is looked upon as a “ sister ’’—but a different sister to EGO’s own neza‘. The latter 
term is unalterable, but the former is subject to change. During the life-time of 
EGO’s brother, his brother’s wife calls him brother—NAGA:NAVI (Ja, et cetera). 
But if his elder brother dies he may, without further payment of bride-wealth, take 
his brother’s wife as spouse (see below, The Junior Levirate). Whether or not the 
deceased brother’s wife goes to him, or to another brother within the lineage or 
parallel lineages (classificatory or otherwise) depends primarily upon her own 
inclination. She may prefer to return to her parent’s village and to remarry 
elsewhere. 


Parents and Child 

A father calls his son M9:FA‘NE (Ja) and his daughter a:mo:fa‘ne (Ja), as 
he does his brother’s children, as well as often the children of his Sr.S.S. and sr.s.d. 
and his wife’s sister’s children ; again, the native does not distinguish terminologically 
between actual and classificatory father-son relationship, but there is no confusion 
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when it comes to defining actual kinship. A child turns for protection and aid, and in 
later years for advice, first to his actual father, while his father’s actual brothers have 
a claim on his affection as well, and they will stand in his father’s place upon his 
death. But the more distant the genealogical ties between “son” and “ father,” 
the weaker the sense of obligation between them. A son calls his father A FU‘ 
(Ja, et cetera). 

A mother is called ita‘ (Ja, et cetera), as are mother’s sisters. A closely 
affectionate bond exists throughout life between a child and its mother, and is 
extended to actual mother’s sisters, weakening as the classificatory relationship 
becomes more difficult to justify genealogically. 

This is not the place to attempt to measure the degree of maternal and paternal 
affection, but some of the social implications of the relationship, affecting the attitude 
of a child towards its mother and father, are of importance here. We can gauge, 
to some extent, the relative importance of a male and female child in the eyes of 
its parents. In the event of divorce or estrangement, when a wife leaves (or is 
forced to leave) her husband, the father will assume custody of his male issue, while 
the mother will take. with her the female children of the union. If the male and 
female children are separated at an early age this may affect (in degree of intensity 
only) the strength of the brother-sister relationship. To judge from the number of 
cases recorded, this was possibly fairly frequent, divorce and estrangement being 
helped on by the cleavage in marital solidarity through the conflicting loyalties of 
husband and wife. Or a woman living in her husband’s village would find herself 
widowed through the intermittent raiding and fighting ; her only course might be 
to flee, taking her children (of both sexes) with her, and returning to her paternal 
village. Usually, however, her male children would be claimed by her husband’s 
younger brothers. There are, too, cases of stealing children and bringing them up 
within an alien family, so that their real parents will be ignored or disowned in later 
years ; such instances were however not common. 

Although a mother outwardly shows little difference in approach towards her 
son and daughter, except that the youngest receives greater attention, there is 
possibly some discrimination at a subconscious level. A mother undoubtedly feels 
drawn more closely to her daughter, and the latter to her, not only because of the 
identity of sex, but because the child cannot legally be claimed by her husband or 
his kin, as her sons can, should her marital ties be severed. Further, she is sym- 
pathetically inclined towards her daughter, because she must eventually leave the 
paternal village, and necessarily contend with the same configuration of conflicting 
loyalties with which the mother herself is faced. 

A male child grows up more self-assured, knowing that his place in the lineage 
and paternal village or local clan is determined by his maleness ; although he himself 
will be confronted by conflicting loyalties when he is married and takes a wife from 
another village, it is not so apparent in his case as it is with his sister. He will 
always be a member of his resident group ; his paternal kinsfolk will be beside him 
in the event of war. His sister, on the other hand, may be cut off altogether from 
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the aid of her paternal kinsfolk ; she may be entirely among strangers, living among 
people who distrust her. 

It is this pattern which draws a boy as he grows older towards his father and 
his father’s brothers ; which intensifies the brother-sister relationship. But a boy’s 
affection for his mother does not diminish as he grows older, even if she is from an 
alien village and district suspected of practising sorcery or of fighting against his 
own.*4 It is cemented by the anticipation of marriage with his m.b.d., as a daughter’s 
love and trust for her father is reinforced by anticipation of F.Sr.S. marriage ; and 
here, too, the closer the ties the less likelihood is there of conflicting loyalties becoming 
apparent. 

A son’s wife is called by EGO nanufego:‘ (Ja, et cetera), with the same reciprocal, 
indicating that this woman must not be regarded by the father as a sister’s daughter 
(a'ku‘) in the case of his son’s paternal cross-cousin marriage. A daughter’s husband 
is a NEI JI:M9:‘, with same reciprocal, indicating that he is not an A’KU‘ (Sr.S.), 
whose daughter would be nenafu to EGO and thus marriageable. Neiji:ma:‘ is a 
term signifying only affinal relationship (see below). 


The Nenafu 


The relationship between male and female nenafu has been discussed under 
other sub-headings, for the female nenafu is a man’s potential wife, whom upon 
marriage he calls a‘ni:m:ei (Ja, ““my woman”), reciprocal NONI:M92:EI (Ja, 
“my man”). Upon his marriage to a menafu, her sisters and brothers, who before 
their marriage were also called by the term nenafu (NeNAFU), become no‘ka‘ 
(NO’KA‘), tabu-ed relatives. However, between a man and his female nenafu 
whom he does not marry is an association of intimacy—they may be free in their 
talk to each other, and they treat each other as potential spouses, irrespective of 
whether either is already married to another. The strongest restriction between 
them is that he may not call her name. If either party is to indulge in extra- or 
pre-marital liaisons, these usually take place with a menafu (NeNAFU). This 
relative (the female nenafu) is a “ jesting”’ partner, in that each may be free in 
speech with the other; they may joke conventionally in public, as also may two 
male NeNAFU ; but it is not the highly stylized ‘“‘ joking relationship ” reported 
elsewhere.2> However, what is interesting is that, as we have seen, the female 


‘ menafu becomes a man’s wife and her sisters are then subject to an “‘ avoidance ” 


tabu, and the male NeNAFU may become “ avoidance ’’ relatives of one another. 
There is undoubtedly a close connection between “ avoidance ” on the one hand and 


24'R. Fortune (ibid., p. 109) notes that a man would often abstain from action with co- 
villagers in battle because they were fighting against the clan from which his mother was born. 


25 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, in his Introduction to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, 
1950, pp. 56-57, and ‘‘ On Joking Relationships,” Africa, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1940, pp. 195-210 ; 
M. Mead, “‘ Kinship in the Admiralty Islands,’’ Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, 1934, pp. 243°253 (for Manus); R. Firth, op. cit., pp. 189-191, 314-321. See 
also G. P. Murdock’s remarks on preferential cross-cousins ; and every f.sr.d. and m.b.d. whom 
EGO does not marry is likely to be or become a sister-in-law and thus to be subject to joking 
(Social Structure, 1949, pp. 282-3). 
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“‘jesting’’ on the other; as Professor Radcliffe-Brown has pointed out, “ the 
customs of ‘ avoidance ’ and ‘ joking’ have the same general social function.” In 
the eastern Highlands, however, conditions are expressly changed on EGO’s marriage 
with a cross-cousin: his wife’s sisters, brother’s wives, e¢ cetera, are no longer 
“ joking ’’ relatives, but other female nenafu retain their position. 


Like a man’s wife, a female nenafu may or may not be located in the paternal 
district. If she is living outside the man’s district, his opportunities of meeting her 
are limited to inter-district festivities—weddings, initiations, peace-making cere- 
monies, and so on. He expects from her not only sexual intimacy—which is 
terminated should he marry her sister or she his brother—but friendliness and 
frankness. As with his wife, he does not wholly trust her. She belongs to another 
lineage, another village, or to another district ; she has her own sympathies, her 
own allegiance ; but the lack of restraint between them creates an emotional relation- 
ship of great importance to both. She is a potential ally in an alien village. How- 
ever, he cannot count on her as he can on his own sister, nor to the same extent as he 
can upon his wife—and this potentiality varies according to genealogical and spatial 
propinquity. In any case a man would rarely shoot a female menafu in an inter- 
village raid; and he calls her children “son” and “ daughter,” with the usual 
implications of such a classificatory relationship. ; 


Although with siblings of the same sex there is a closeness, an idea of mutual 
aid and so forth, between male NeNAFU the situation is much more marked, and 
is not tinged with the apparent veiled hostility and rivalry made so much of in the 
mythology of this region. As with a female nenafu, the male counterpart is found 
either in the same district or in an alien village, and often belongs to a group which is 
more than likely viewed as a hereditary enemy. 


The relationship between two male NeNAFU is conceived of as a “ brother 
bond,” without the sibling rivalry or without the jealousy consequent upon choice 
of a possible wife from a specified range of female nenafu. Two male NeNAFU, 
among the Usurufa, if born on the same day or within a day or so of each other, will 
call each other KEZIBARU-:WA instead of TINOGAI. Tradition and mythology 
make much of the attachment to one another of male NeNA FU, and this is apparent 
too in contemporary life. A man will rarely kill his NeNAFU in raiding ; nor will 
he accuse him of working sorcery, nor quarrel with him if he lives in the same district.?¢ 

It is usually the sister of a NeN A FU who will become the other’s wife ; and asa 
brother has jurisdiction over the actions of his sister, as well as much say in betrothal 
arrangements, his influence has a great deal to do with the choice of the NeNAFU 
to whom his sister will eventually go in marriage. A man’s male NeNAFU (his 
actual or classificatory M.B.S. or F.Sr.S., or Sr.S.S.) is traditionally, apart from a 


2¢ R. Fortune (ibid., p. 110), for the northern Kamano, mentions that cross-cousins constitute 
a body of friendly passives in inter-district fighting. ‘‘ The relationship between a man and his 
M.B.S.—reciprocally viewed as that of a man and his F.Sr.S.—is the unique relationship upon 
which alliances in war are made to hinge in this area, if we except alliances made between villages 
simply for payment.” 


‘ 
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sister, the only ally in an alien village upon whom he can count. He can rely upon 
him far more than he can upon his female nenafu ; at the same time the intensity of 
dependence rests on the emotional quality of their relationship, on their closeness 
genealogically, and upon their personalities, as well as upon the desire of each that 
the other should obtain a wife for him. In his early youth a man may arrange with 
his male NeNAFU to meet, with their sisters, in the bush or among the foliage of 
some garden and so engage in erotic play with their respective female nenafu. Or 
this may be arranged through the conventional channels of institutionalized ‘‘ court- 
ship,” 

Notwithstanding the implications of the nenafu relationship, it is largely an 
inter-personal affair which is not extended to other members of or kinsfolk in their 
respective villages. Like all other relationships in eastern Central Highland society, 
it is affected by the cross-currents of inter-village hostilities. A man would attend 
the meetings held to plan fighting raids on a NeNAFU’s village, and (so it is said) 
would rarely divulge these plans to his male NeNAFU; he would, moreover, 
engage in the actual fighting, although he would never shoot at his NeNAFU, but 
aid and protect him if necessary. The two might even stand aside when members 
of their respective patri-lineages were fighting. 

The relationship between two female nenafu is not so obvious as between two 
male NeNAFU. Nevertheless there is a closeness and intimacy between them, for 
the two girls may make arrangements for their respective brothers to meet each 
other. The bond between female nenafu may reinforce that between two male 
NeNAFU, who are their brothers. The relationship between male NeNAFU 
may be interrupted when they exchange sisters in marriage, or should either take the 
other’s sister as wife ; but with the female menafu the relationship continues, the — 
one still calling the other nenafu although each or either may be married to the 
other’s brother. 


Irrespective of the intensity of the relationship (except perhaps as regards 
parent-child and brother-sister), all are conditional upon warfare; one’s first 
responsibility and loyalty is to the paternal village and district as a war-making unit. 
It is this ambivalence which is apparent throughout the social structure and in 
individual behaviour. War has left its mark on this, as on all else in eastern Central 
Highland society. 


“ Avoidance” 

Real and actual “‘ avoidance,”’ or a restrictive tabu (see below, Behaviour 
Patterns), is indicated in kinship terminology by NO’KA‘ (no’ka‘), and is used only 
in reference to a sister’s husband, wife’s sister and wife’s brother. This involves 
non-utterance of each other’s personal names, some avoidance, and the payment 
and receipt of goods throughout one’s life-time ; it is a relationship of constraint. 

The NO’KA‘ (no’ka‘) tabu is of two classes: one inherited, one assumed upon 
marriage. The first is irrevocable, the second open to re-definition. Of the second 
group, there may be a sub-division of two orders: the tabu arising from one’s own 
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marriage, when one’s wife’s sisters and brothers become no’ka‘ (NO’KA‘), and that 
arising from one’s sister’s marriage, when the sister’s husband is called by this term. 
There is no real mother-in-law avoidance or father-in-law tabu, although there are 
conditions of restraint ; the brother-in-law tabu is the only one which has dominating 
significance to those involved. 

The inheritance of this term means that a man calls his father’s sister’s husband 
NO’KA‘, and assumes too a little of the economic responsibility which is part of this 
relationship. Such a NO’KA‘ may be a man’s M.B., whom he would normally call 
A'KU‘; or he may, under different circumstances, call his father’s sister’s husband 
“father.” Apparently, however, there is no endeavour to “ hand on” (or assume) 
the obligations of a man’s father and his other NO’ KA‘ (no’ka‘). Such an inheritance 
of a term would have important implications for EGO. His father’s sister’s daughter, 
his nenafu, would no longer be accessible to him. She would now be a sister’s 
daughter, an a’ku‘ (see Siblings) ; while his F.Sr.S. would not be a NeNAFU, but a 
Sr.S., an A’KU‘, and his daughter would be a nenafu. 

The reason for the carry-over of this tabu term, from the kinship grade above to 
that below, rests on the importance of the EGO-Sr.H. relationship, which has 
developed from the intimacy of the male NeNAFU association to the formality of 
the NO’KA‘: from a relationship of freedom to one of restraint, without the loss o 
mutual aid and obligation. The NO’KA‘ relationship may be viewed in some respects 
as virtually a natural outcome of the idealized NeNAFU association, which throws 
its various facets into relief and binds partners in closer affinity. And, as far as 
inheritance of the term by a son from his father is concerned, there is an attempt 
to extend the implications of the father’s relationship with his sister’s husband. 


With the operation of this tabu upon EGO’s marriage, the same set of circum- 
stances comes into being: the dropping of the term NeNAFU between male 
NeNAFU (as also with the female nenafu whom EGO marries) who are his wife’s 
brothers, and the substituting of the NO’KA‘ term, as an ultimate culmination of the 
NeNAFU relationship. The wife’s brothers’ children are called M9D:FA‘NE 
(a:m9:fa‘ne) by EGO, and viewed as his own (classificatory) children. Opinion is 
divided on whether this term, NO’KA‘ (no’ka‘), may be revoked and NeNAFU 
(nenafu) re-adopted on the death, or divorce, of a wife. In addition, a man’s own 
wife’s sisters become his no’ka‘, dropping the nenafu ; that is, they may not now be 
looked upon as potential wives, and there is a special relationship term for their 
husbands—that is, HO:NI‘EI (Ja, et cetera); but their children continue to be 
called MO:FA‘NE (a:mo:fa‘ne), child, as if their mothers are still EGO’s nenafu. 

These wife’s sisters, who before EGO’s marriage were his nenafu, raise some 
interesting points. Whereas the re-formulation of the male NeN AFU relationship 
into that of the NO’KA‘ highlights the bond, and makes it a positive factor, the 
changing of the female nenafu to a no’ka‘ produces a negative result. The male 
NeNAFU is “ cut away” from his female nenafu, by tabuness, non-utterance of 
name, general “ avoidance,” and so forth ; but, it is understood, the term lasts only 
so long as EGO’s wife lives or remains his wife. 


hat 
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There is the third category of tabu arising from one’s sister’s marriage, when her 
husband is NO’KA‘. This man may be synonymous with wife’s brother, if cross- 
cousin marriage has been practised, or exchange of sisters by male NENAFU. This 
gives rise to the same set of circumstances as in the case of a wife’s brother, mentioned 
above. 

Exchanges of goods between NO’KA‘ are often reciprocal, but the heaviest 
payments are made after betrothal to a wife’s brother, and are continued as long as 
the marriage lasts ; this is balanced if the wife’s brother marries EGO’s sister—that 
is, if there has been an exchange of sisters between male NeNAFU. 


TABLE ELEVEN 
active consideration 
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(To be continued) 
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ETHNOLINGUISTICS AND “ PAPUAN ” ETYMOLOGY 
By H. K. J. Cowan 


T is an apparently characteristic feature of the vocabularies of Papuan (non- 
Austronesian) languages, even of otherwise similar grammatical structure, 
that they are so extremely divergent. However, elsewhere I have pointed out 
that better knowledge and more intensive comparison of the languages concerned 
may lead to an ultimate reduction of the complexity as has been the case for 
Amerindian languages. 

Sometimes some light, however small, can be thrown on etymologies otherwise 
not so obvious, by the help of that new branch of science that has been called ethno- 
linguistics and whose aim is “ to integrate the verbal and the non-verbal aspects of 
behaviour, whether in a single historical problem or in a single synchronic situation ” 
or, to translate a Dutch definition, “‘ the study of the functional connection—both 
synchronic and diachronic—of the linguistic and non-linguistic aspects of culture ’”). 
But when availing oneself of the possibilities thus offered—which for obvious reasons 
must be of a limited nature—it is imperative that the results should be viewed with 
critical reserve before admitting them as evidence for comparative purposes. For 
there is always the possibility of what may be called ethnolinguistic borrowing, which 
can even take the form of ethnolinguistic loan-translation. Thus I am convinced 
that the parallelism between the Papuan Sentani ja, (1) ‘‘ day(light),” (2) “ rain,” 
and the neighbouring Melanesian Tobati tab, tap, (1) “sun,” (2) “rain,” is no 
coincidence. No doubt we have here a case of such loan-translation from one into 
the other of the two languages, probably from Tobati into Sentani, that is closely 
connected with some culture-element in the supranaturalistic aspect transferred 
at the same time from one to the other community. 

Tobati #@b, tap is in the closely related Ormu language taba, “ rain” (‘“‘ sun” 
is in Ormu amana)*. Tobati has also the full form taba both for “sun” and for 
“ rain ” in compounds, e.g. taba-baumaré, “ cloudy day ” ; taba-réchwa, ‘“‘ sunshine ”’ ; 
taba-méséracha, ‘‘ daybreak, dawn’; taba-djai, (ordinary) rain” ; taba-mechaibe, 
“ pouring rain, shower”; etc.*. It should be noted also that #@b is a demon’s 
(sun-god’s) name and that tab-eridu means “‘ thunder” (evridu=?). It is clear that 
Kern’s etymology‘ is wrong in so far that not Javanese djawuh should be compared 


1J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, ‘‘ Ethnolinguistiek,’’ Bijdy. Kon. Inst., Jubileamnummer 
1851-1951, p. 161. 

2See my ‘“‘ De Austronesisch-Papoease Taalgrens in de Onderafdeling Hollandia,’”’ Tijds. 
Nieuw-Guinea, XIII, Nos. 4-6, especially p. 204. 

3K. W. Galis, ‘‘ Ethnografie der Humboldt-Jotefa-baai Bewoners,’’ vocabulary (official type- 
written report, 1953, to be published). 

“In “ Over de Taal der Jotafa’s aan de Humboldtbaai,” Bijdr. Kon. Inst., LI, 1900, p. 155. 
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for tab, “‘ rain,’”’ nor ta-we (compared to Sundanese powe) adduced as probable origin 
of a separate word éap, “sun,” but that Javanese dawah should be compared for 
what is only one word ab with two meanings. This dawah, though, belongs in 
one group with Jav. dawuh, djawuh, labuh, etc., whose mutual relations are, 
incidentally, best explained by Berg’s multicentrality theory.5 Now this Austro- 
nesian multicentral signum of which *dawah (>tab) is a member-morpheme has the 
central meaning of “ fall, drop, sink ” and this is also the meaning of the Sentani 
verb stem ja-.6 The similarity of this verb stem to the noun ja, “ day(light) ; 
rain,” again can hardly be a coincidence. But whereas the relation between “‘ fall, 
drop” and “rain” is clear (Jav. djawuh, djawéh, already in Old-Jav., also means 
“rain ”), the connection with the sun and the day(light) is not so evident. The 
following, however, may serve to hint at such a connection. 


The sun has certainly played an important part in native religious concepts of 
an earlier period. In one Tobati myth it is described how the primordial god 
(Dutch: ‘ oergod”’), the sun-god 74}, once descended to earth in order to create 
man from earth. Another relates how Tab lowered a rattan basket to earth from 
which emerged all the clan-forefathers.? According to a third, told in the neighbour- 
ing island village of Kayu Indjau, long ago Tab together with his wife Matakaremoin 
(matakare—“ lightning” ; moin, monj=‘‘ woman, female ’’) descended on to the 
mountain Fentobu, where they got twelve children, one of whom was Sibi. This 
Sibi was killed by a female demon, and Tab in his sorrow destroyed the temple- 
platform and he and his wife changed themselves into stones. But one night after 
the temple festivities Sibi’s soul came and beat the drum. When the people awoke 
and came to see what was happening, he gave them several instructions of behaviour, 
amongst them the prohibition about partaking of red things (because they remind one 
of blood and fire) and of rainwater (river-water is allowed). Furthermore Sibi 
announced that he would become Tab and that if anyone were about to die he would 
cause it to vain and thunder even in broad daylight.* In this last tale there are some 
elements that may supply a direct link between “‘sun” and “rain”; not proof, 
it is true, but apart from this it is conceivable enough in itself that the sun-god, being 
a primitive creator, also commands rain and thunder. 

Even less helpful is the evidence for the Sentani side. Cultural and social 
relations between the Jotefa (Tobati) and Sentani communities have always been 
close notwithstanding the widely different languages. Galis mentions an ancient 
tradition in chieftain’s circles according to which Humboldt and Jotefa Bay men 
took their wives from the west (Sentani and Nachaiba) and gave wives to the east 


(Skou and Vanimo).® Wirz relates how only some quarter of a century before his 


5C. C. Berg, “ A Question of Principle in Indonesian Comparative Linguistics,” Bingkisan 
Budi, ed. Kon. Batav. Genootsch., 1950, pp. 27 sqq. 

6 See for two examples of the use of this verb in a context my “‘ Drie Verhalen in Sentani- 
taal,’ Bijdr. Kon. Inst., CVIII, No. 4, text on pp. 350 and 353, notes on pp. 360 and 363. 

7K. W. Galis, o.c., “‘ Bijlagen,’’ Nos. 1 and 2. 

8 Ibid., No. 12.-. 

* O.c., ch. V, on “ Social Aspect.” 
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visit (in 1926) the secret cult of the sacred flutes had been introduced from the Jotefa 


Bay into the Eastern Sentani settlements through the intermediary of one of his own — 


informants.!° I myself have pointed to mutual linguistic influences. between the 
two language areas. But direct evidence concerning our subject is lacking in the 
Sentani area. The sun was here, according to Wirz, regarded as a powerful super- 
natural being, dwelling in the east somewhere under the earth, and unlike the moon 
unfriendly disposed towards human beings. All along the North Coast and also 
in Sentani, says Wirz, wooden effigies of the sun-disk were found. They were, in 
the Biak-Numfor area, hung on the rum-seram and used at dances ; they were there 
called kab or kop,!* which is undoubtedly the same word as Tobati #ab (Numfor 
k<t as in kdb<Austron. tébu, “ sugar-cane.”) Similar wooden sun-disks had been 
seen by Wirz in the Sentani villages, both on (young) men’s and cult-houses and at 
dances ; also in Sekou-Sai, whilst in Tobati people still remembered having had 
them ; Horst, moreover, reports having seen one there on the temple in his time.” 
But no indications of direct importance for our subject are reported ; and, says Wirz, 
the wooden sun-effigies ‘‘ wurden mir jedoch immer wieder als blosse Verzierungen, 
als Hausschmuck bezeichnet, was kaum ihrer urspriinglichen Bedeutung entsprechen 
diirfte. Denn nie sah ich eine solche Sonne an einem gewéhnlichen Wohnhaus 
angebracht, sondern immer nur an Mannerhausern oder auch an den Kult- 
hausern. . .”’ Still the fact that the same root meaning “ fall, drop ”’ is also found 
in the Biak-Numfor word for the sun-effigies is in itself remarkable and seems to 
point to a wider connection. 

Although, therefore, conclusive evidence is lacking that Sentani ja, (1) ‘“ rain,” 
(2) “ day(light),” as compared to ja-, ‘‘ drop, sink,” is an ethnolinguistic loan-trans- 
lation from Tobati ¢ab, (1) “rain,” (2) “sun,” as compared to Austron. *dawah, 
“fall, drop,” there is enough to make it probable. Considering the otherwise 
undeniable fact that Tobati is Austronesian whilst Sentani is not, this is sufficient 
reason to be careful in handling etymologies by this method. 


Somewhat different is the case for a group of terms, to be discussed hereafter, 
meaning (1) “alive, living”; (2) “ resurrection, rebirth or resuscitation”; (3) 
“snake”; and (4) “ varanus” in the Sentani and the neighbouring Nimboran 


10 P, Wirz, “ Beitrag zur Ethnologie der Sentanier,” Nova Guinea, XVI, 3, pp. 324-5. 

11 Tijds. Nieuw-Guinea, XIII, pp. 140, 167-9. 

12P, Wirz, o.c., PR 358-9, and the older literature mentioned there. Cf. also J. L. and 
F. J. F. van Hasselt, ‘‘ Noemfoorsch Woordenboek,’’ Amsterdam, 1947, s.v. kdb 6. Held, however 
(‘‘ Papoea’s van Waropen,”’ p. 156, note 2), in opposing W. K. H. Feuilletau de Bruyn’s view that 
the rum seram must have had some relation to a sun-cult, puts up the question if a connection 
with the moon is not more indicated. ‘‘ This,” says Held, ‘‘ could be inferred from the curious 


wooden disk that, according to de Clercq, is only found on the rum seram and that is called hob.” 


De Clercq notes that kob is also a float for the capture of tortoises, cut in the shape of a bird. 
Now this same bird-shaped float is called ghafa, ‘‘ moon,” in Waropen, so that the question arises 
if kob is not meant as an effigy of the winged moon ; cf. also p. 255. Whatever be the case in 
Waropen, I have very little doubt that Numfor kob or kab is etymologically the same as Tobati 
tab. Compare also Windesi tawa, fall (see J. A. van Balen, ‘‘ Windesische Verhalen,” in Bijdr. 
Kon. Inst., LXX, p. 550). 

18D. Horst, ‘De Rum-seram op Nieuw-Guinea of het Hindouisme in het Oosten van de 
Archipel,” Leiden 1893, as cited by Wirz, l.c. 
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language groups. The semantic relation is here clear enough, the terms correspond 
phonetically in the languages concerned, and the language groups are both non- 
Austronesian (“‘ Papuan”) ; some scattered words, moreover, are evidently related 
or even the same in the two groups without there being any justification for regarding 
them as loan-words.** But as far as can be judged at present the Sentani dialects 
on the one hand and the Nimboran dialects on the other are not related either 
lexically or structurally: Sentani belongs to the type that forms its conjugation 
mostly by suffixes (“endings ”’), whilst Nimboran seems to be of the type whose 
conjugation is effected by mere juxtaposition of pronoun (first) and “‘ verb ”’ (after).15 
Caution is, therefore, still indicated in evaluating such material as discussed here 
for comparative purposes : it may be that the terms are in one of the two languages 
loan-words taken over from the other together with the basic ideas they denoted ; 
in other words, we may have a case of straight ethnolinguistic borrowing. On 
the other hand, if other points of agreement exist—I mentioned a few words, but 
more will be needed, and also structural evidence—an agreement of this type may 
well be an additional indication. 


The lexical material in question consists of the following words : 
(a) Sentani. 
(rt) Sent. pr. wali, Nafri wari, Tanah Merah wali, “ alive, living ” ; 
(2) Sent. pr. walé-(bo-), Nafri war-(pé-), “‘ to live (again), come to life ” ; 
(3) Sent. (West. dial.) waré, Nafri waré, Tanah Merah walé, “ (sort of) 
snake.” 
(b) Nimboran. 
(1) Waibron Bano-Demenggong wali, “‘ alive, living ” ; 
(2) Kamtuk wali, “‘ resurrected, reborn, revived ”’ ; 
(3) All Nimb. dial. walu, ‘‘ varanus.” 


The Sentani words were taken partly from vocabularies of the type described 
in my ‘‘ Austronesisch-Papoease Taalgrens in de Onderafdeling Hollandia ” already 
cited, partly from my personally collected material. The Nimboran words were 
taken from a preliminary typewritten report of the Swedish ethnologist J. E. 
Elmberg** and an official report of K. W. Galis,1” except for that under No. 1 that is 
from a vocabulary of the type just mentioned. 

As I said, the semantic relation between the terms is rather clear because it is 
conceivable enough in itself that the fact that reptiles, both snakes and lizards, 


%* E.g. Sent. dial. bu, “ water’’: Nimb. dial. bu; Sent. dial. obo, “ pig”: Nimb. pr., 
Kuangsu ibo, Demenggong mbo, Gresi, Kamtuk nembo ; Sent. pr. fela, Nafri seta, “‘ bow, arrow” : 
Nimb. pr. flo, Kuangsu pla, Demenggong pala, Gresi ple, Kamtuk wii ; and possibly some others. 
See also my ‘‘ Austron.-Papoease Taalgrens ” in Tijds. Nieuww-Guinea, XIII, p. 138. 

15 Sentani verbal structure is sufficiently known (see my ‘‘ Notes on Sentani Grammar ”’ in 
Oceania, XXI and XXII). For Nimboran, however, it is by no means quite certain that the 
data to be inferred from G. Schneider’s ‘‘ Proben der Nimboran-Sprache ” (Zeits. fiir Eingeb. 
Spr., XVIII, pp. 128 sqq.) are reliable. 


+6“ Nota naar aanleiding van een ethnologisch onderzoek in de Nimboran, Gressi en Japsi 
in Juni tot September 1949, aangeboden aan de Resident van Nieuw-Guinea,” October 1949. 
17" Het Evam-feest te Bonggrang,”’ 1953. 
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periodically change their skins, has roused strong associations with the idea of 
“rebirth, resurrection,’ etc. in the primitive mind. The following will, in my 
opinion, prove this assumption correct. 

_ _Elmberg"* records the Nimboran tale of the old woman Bawaklong and her only 
son Walikleng or Waliklem who, in spite of his age, “ was small as a child of six.” 
This Waliklem complained to his mother about his stature and she took him down 
to the river. “ There was,” says the tale according to Elmberg, “a waterfall and 
Bawaklong stayed above the fall and sent Waliklem down below . . . Then she 
threw a red fruit Bawm or Baum on his head. At once his skin opened and fell off, 
and the real Walikleng came out, of great length and with a white skin. Bawaklong 
took up the old skin and gave the new boy or man a new name, a secret name: 
Kantjuwali. She concealed him. . . and carried the skin with her home and made 
a funeral. People came and consoled her and outwards she was crying, but inwardly 
she was laughing at the silly people. After some time she went to the place where 
she had hidden Walikleng and asked him if he was strong enough to walk now. 
He said yes and came out.” The sequel to this story does not interest us for our 


In explaining the name of Walikleng, Elmberg points to the word wali in the 
Kamtuk dialect, meaning “resurrected.” Furthermore, he compares Jantsu-wali 
in the Gresi dialect, a small tree, growing on the plains, that is often burned apparently 
dead and barren by prairie fires, but always recovers in a very short time. “ But 
Jantsu-wali,” says Elmberg, “ (in) Kamtuk means the same sort of native Papuan 
banana which in Nimboran is called Kantju-wali . . . and that was just the secret 
name that Bawaklong gave Walikleng after he had got a new skin. Ifthe idea... 
has something to do with the perpetual coming up of new plants once a banana 
tree is planted . . . can only be the object of free speculation.” 

In this connection Elmberg also points to the tale of Wase, who died and was 
buried but on the third day came back to his wife and daughter. They could not 
believe their eyes, but according to the story “in his grave the snakes, serpents, 
crawfishes and all the small and big lizards had come and licked his skin and out of 
this he got life again and went out of the grave. Because—says the tale—all these 
animals do not die and they had given him the new vigour of life. When such an 
animal is old it only opens its skin, which falls off and then it hides for some days 
until it is strong again . . . Another variation says that he was eaten by the big 
varanus, Walu Blom (Nbn) and Walu Bon (Gre)!* and by the crawfishes and snakes 
and serpents, and because of that these creatures do not die. . .” (op. cit., p. 54). 
The returned husband was, however, abused for his return by his wife, so he told her he 
would go back to the happy village in the earth and killed her. Elmberg comments 
that here is an ideal story for an initiation-myth, but that suggestions in that direction 
are always rejected. He adds that at a funeral it was once hinted that the dead 
man is a parallel to Waliklem, because when he died he left his dead skin behind, but 
the real man was taken by a woman to the happy village in the middle of the earth. 


18 Elmberg, 0.c., p. 49 sqq. 
18a Nbn, Nimboran ;. Gre, Gressi 
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K. W. Galis, in describing the eram-election-ceremony” in Kamtuk, states that 
the most important mythical figure is the old woman or first mother (Dutch: 
“ oermoeder ”’), called Ndjo in Nimboran, who can amongst others take the form of a 
snake. She is bisexual, bore human beings, created the earth and taught social and 
religious institutions. In Kamtuk it is Waidrawali (wai=“ sun” ; wali=“ revived,” 
Du. “herlevend ”’), the first man to be elected as eram, who has these functions. 
But he himself was elected only after a certain snake-man had instructed the people 
how to elect their erams ; it was after the election he got the name of Waidrawali, 
his earlier name was Waisemenki (semenki=“‘ living ”’ ?). 

For the Sentani area again the evidence is not abundant, but it will serve. The 
main authority again is Wirz (0.c., pp. 343-4). He states that “ Schlangenmythen 
sind langs der ganzen Nordkiiste . . . bekannt. Eine sehr bedeutende Rolle spielt 
aber die Schlange in westlichen Neuguinea, vor allem bei den Numforesen und den 
Biakern, wo sie als Beigabe der Korware auftritt . . . In der Ornamentik dieser 
Gegend tritt das Schlangenmotiv allenthalben hervor und hat sich dem zufolge 
ein ganz bestimmter, fiir dieses Gebiet charakterischer Stil herausgebildet . . . 
Weiter nach Osten zu, mit der Uberschreitung des Mamberamo tritt die Bedeutung 
der Schlange in der bildenden und dekorativen Kunst sehr zuriick um (im Bongo- 
gebiet) dem Krokodil- und Eidechsenmotiv Platz zu machen. An der Humboltd- 
Bai und im Sentanigebiet scheint die Schlange, durch neue Impulse genahrt, in 
der Kunst wieder mehr Beachtung zu geniessen, doch ist diese Kunst himmelweit 
verschieden von der nordwestpapuanischen . . . Schlangendarstellungen fanden 
sich in friiherer Zeit vor allem als Verzierung der Kult- und auch Wohnhauser des 
Sentanigebietes, was méglicherweise mit der einleitend genannten Mythe in Zusam- 
menhang zu bringen ist.” 

Wirz’s view that the snake in north-western New Guinea “ einstmals wohl mit 
dem, hier stark ausgebildeten, Ahnenkult, nicht aber mit dem Mannerbund und den 
Initiationsriten (rum-seram) etwas zu tun gehabt hat ”’ is, in this generalized form, 
doubtful. According to Held at least there is in Waropen a direct connection between 
initiation-rites and the bisexual (cf. Nimboran) snake Sirui, whose myth is told 
on pp. 298 sqq. of Held’s book (cf. also pp. 276 sqq.). One feature of this myth is 
of special interest for our purpose: after the snake was killed, it is said that it was 
reborn in the shape of a varanus. Held notes that there is no evidence of the varanus 
playing a special part in Waropen religion ; only the drums are covered with varanus 
skins. 

The “ einleitend genannte Mythe ” alluded to by Wirz in the paragraph cited 
above is the one told on pp. 258-9 of his work. It tells about the snake Yabero that 
took Taimi on its back from a certain village in the east to the Sentani lake, where 
it dived with the boy and stayed under water somewhere between the villages of 
Ejafo (vulgo: Ajapo) and Ohéi (vulgo: Asei). ‘“‘ Infolgedessen,” says Wirz, 
“verehren die Leute von Osei und Ayafo Yabero bis auf den heutigen Tag und 
sprechen von Taimi als ihrem Stammvater.”’ 


19 Evam or elam (Elmberg) is the chief of a clan or similar genealogic group. 
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In connection with what Wirz says about the lizard-motive in art east of the 
Mamberamo river and the new impulse to the snake-motive in the Humboldt Bay 
and Sentani areas it should be noted that plates Nos. 19 and 20 appended to Wirz’s 
work, being photographs of the wooden columns of a former chieftain’s house at 
Ohei, clearly show the lizard motive. In this connection it deserves mention 
that according to Elmberg (p. 59) “in Kuantsu it is told that formerly three big 
varanuses were placed on the roofs of the buildings. One was called Walu Manggi 
(a big kind living in the coastal mountains, it is said . . .) having his head directed 
towards the west, Walu Geggli looking to the east, and in the middle a smaller type 
Walu Blom. They were the ones who kept a watch over the humans.” 

The “ life-rebirth-snake-varanus ’’ semantic series clearly shows the specific 
but at the same time limited value of the ethnolinguistic approach in etymology. 
Without it there would be very little to prove a connection between either Sentani 
wali, wari, “ living, alive,” and Sentani walé, waré, “ snake,’’ or Nimboran wali, 
“reborn, revived,”’ and Nimb. walu, “ varanus.” Consequently there would be 
little to justify a comparison of Nimb. walu, “ varanus,” and Sentani walé, ‘“‘ snake.” 
Only Nimb. wali, “ reborn, revived,” and Sent. wali, “‘ living, alive,” would allow a 
direct comparison, though little could be said about the nature of the relation. 
With the knowledge of the semantic connection that links the group of terms together, 
the comparison of walu and walé, waré becomes possible and this in turn justifies us 
in applying Berg’s multicentrality theory to the phonetic relations. Both the 
phonetic discrepancy and the difference in meaning of walu: walé then seem to 
speak against an assumption of straight borrowing. 

It might be objected that all this applies for etymology in general and has no 
special significance for Papuan languages. Such an objection would be right in 
principle, but it is not in fact. Every culture is an organic system whose different 
aspects are not merely loose parts of it but are functionally bound up together. 
But there is in different cultures considerable difference as to the nature and the 
strength of the ties that bind the aspects together. Generally speaking the functional 
connection between the aspects will grow less strong according to the increase of the 
richness and the degree of complexity ofaculture. Such an increasing differentiation 
may even lead to a certain disintegration with the latent danger that the culture- 
system dissolves in a number of separate and unconnected systems that may even 
come into conflict with each other: a crisis such as our own culture is now passing 
through.?® It is, therefore, to be expected that many Papuan cultures, not being 
rich or very complex and consequently being in all probability sufficiently solid 
systems, will offer particularly good opportunities for ‘‘ the study of the functional 
connection . . . of the linguistic and non-linguistic aspects of culture.” Except 
of course where the process of conversion to Christianity is in full swing, i.e. neither 
only just commenced nor already finished, or where other radical changes are in 
progress as the result of culture-contacts. 

H. K. J. Cowan. 

2% J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, o.c., p. 162. 
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BLOOD GROUPS OF FILIPINOS 


By R. J. WatsH, Orca Kooptzorr, DIANE DuNN and 
R. Y. ATIENzA! 


ROM an ethnological point of view the Filipinos are an interesting but very 
heterogeneous people. Elements from the Asiatic Mongoloid countries, and 
from Malaya, Indonesia and India by way of Malaya, have certainly been added to 
the early population of the Philippines. During the last three centuries some mixing 
of the Filipinos occurred with resident Spaniards and itinerant Portuguese and with 
other Europeans who have traded with the islands. More recently elements from 
American blood have been added, especially in urban areas. 


A survey of blood groups was reported by Simmons and Graydon (1945) when 
382 subjects were tested for ABO and MN groups and 100 for Rh sub-groups. The 
subjects of this survey, with few exceptions, were born on Leyte and Samar in the 
Visayas group. A further survey for ABO, MNS, Rh and Duffy groups of 432 
subjects, mainly from Luzon and the Visayas, is the subject of this report. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 

All blood samples were collected aseptically by one of us (R.Y.A.) in Manila. 
The blood was allowed to clot in sterile dry 3” x 3” test tubes and the samples for- 
warded to Sydney by air. They were not refrigerated during transit but were tested 
on the second or third day after collection. They were all in good condition on 
arrival. Tests were not performed for the Le(a), P and Kell antigens in view of the 
lability of these antigens during transit (Sanger, Walsh and Kay, 1951). The testing 
methods were as described by Race and Sanger (1950). 

The frequency of the ABO genes was calculated by Fisher’s method (Roberts, 
1948). The MNS gene frequencies were calculated by the methods used by Allison, 
Mourant, Ikin and Raper (1952). In this the frequencies of M and N are calculated 


from the observed figures by the formule and N=NN+*. The 


frequency of S is then obtained from the formula S—1—VMsMs-+MsNs-+NsNs. 
This value of S is proportioned between MS and NS on the basis of the calculated 
frequencies of MS and NS derived from the observed values of MMS and MsMs and 
of NNSandNsNs. For example, Ms is obtained from MsMs and is then used in the 
quadratic equation MS?++-2MSMs=observed frequency of MMS. 


1 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service and the Philippine 
National Red Cross. 
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The Rh gene frequencies were calculated by a minor variation of the methods 
described by Race and Sanger (1950) and the following formule were used, where 
the order of the plus and minus signs indicates the reactions obtained with anti-C, 
anti-c, anti-D and anti-E respectively. 


R, =V(+—+-) 
Ro+r=(+++—) divided by twice V(+—+ —) 


R, 
R, =1—(sum of other frequencies) 


RESULTS 
Blood samples were obtained from 403 subjects born on Luzon, 70 born on the 
Visayas, and 2 on Mindanao. The results have been analysed in three groups, 
those from Luzon, those from the Visayas, and the total. 


TaBLeE I. 
ABO Groups of Filipinos. 
Luzon. Visayas. Total. 
Group. 
Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. 
Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. 
Oo 0°4751 | 190°23 34 0+ 4857 32°78 226 | 223-91 
A, 95 0+2363 | 94°64 18 0*2571 17°35 113 00-2384 | 111-98 
B 98 0-2438 | 97-62 17 02429 | 16°39 | 116 0*2447 | 114-94 
A,B 18 0:0448 19°59 I 0:0143 3°49 19 0-+0401 23°17 
Totals. . 402 I-0000 | 402-08 70 I-0000 | 70-01 | 474 I+0000 | 474°00 
Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : 
O =0-6879 O =0-6843 O =0-6873 
A,=0:1539 A,=0- 1619 A,=0-1545 
B =0-1583 B =0-1538 B =0-1582 


The ABO results are shown in Table I. All blood samples giving positive 
reactions with anti-A were also tested with anti-A,. Only one negative reaction 
was obtained and it was subsequently ascertained that this subject from Luzon was 
half American and half Filipino. He was excluded from the series. The series 


from Luzon was compared with that from the Visayas by the ? test but no significant 


difference was found (y2—1-499 for 3 degrees of freedom). 

The MNS results are shown in Table 2.  ? has been calculated to test the 
significance of the differences between the observed and expected numbers in each 
of the three groups. The values are shown in the table but no significant differences 
were observed.- This suggests that the populations under test are homogeneous. 


( 
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The Rh groups are shown in Table III. It is to be noted that one subject gave 
definite reactions of cde/cde (rr). He was closely questioned about his ancestry 
but as far as he is aware both parents are full-blooded Filipinos. It was not possible 
to distinguish between the genes cDe (Ry) and cde (r) and in the tables the frequency 
shown for cDe (Ry) is the summation of the frequencies for both genes. The gene 
cde (r) is certainly present because of the finding of one subject as cde/cde (rr). 
cDe (Rg) is probably also present because CDE (R,) was recognized in combination 
with CDe (R,). This gene (CDE) must also exist in combination with cDE (R,), 
cDe (Rg) and cde (r) but could not be recognized in these phenotypes. According 


TaBLeE II. 
The MNS Groups of Filipinos. 
Luzon. Visayas. Total. 
Group. 

Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. 

Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. 
MMS .. 3 0+0075 5°94 +0000 0-00 «|. 00063 6-93 
MsMs .. 104 0-2587 | 112-28 19 0°2714 19°03 124 0-2616 | 132°24 
MNS .. 22 0+0547 14°77 3 0:0429 2-10 25 0+0527 16-91 
MsNs .. 200 ©+4975 | 184-80 32 0°4571 32°83 | 233 00-4916 | 218-57 
NNS .. 4 00100 8-18 I 1°87 5 0-O105 9°94 
NsNs 69 0-1716 | 76-03 15 00-2143 14°16 84 0°1772 | 90°31 
Totals. . 402 I*0000 | 402-00 70 I-0000 | 69°99 | 474 0+9999 | 474°00 


Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : 
MS=0:0138 MS=0-0000 MS=o0-o119 
Ms =0: 5285 Ms Ms =0-5282 
NS =0-0228 NS =0-0288 NS =0-0234 
Ns =0-0439 Ns =0- 4498 Ns =0- 436 


395 
*—9-7157 for five d.f. 2—1-1017 for three d.f. 2—9-5911 for five d.f. 
x x z 


to Fisher’s theory, CDE (R,) arises by crossing over in the phenotype CDe/cDE (R,R,). 
The other chromosome resulting from the crossing over is cDe (R,). The finding of 
CDE (R,) is evidence, according to this theory, that cDe (R,) must also occur in 
this population. 

Neither the MNS nor the Rh distributions differ in the series from Luzon and 
from the Visayas (y2=1-63 for 5 degrees of freedom for the MNS series ; y2=5-52 
for 5 degrees of freedom for the Rh series). 

Tests were made on 126 subjects with anti-Fy(a) serum. Positive reactions 
were obtained in all instances. 


DIscussIoN 
Historical records leave little doubt that in fairly recent times the Filipinos 
have mixed with Caucasian and Asiatic peoples and that the present “ race” is a 
complex which may not have attained genetic stability. It is not possible to 
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determine from blood group studies the contributory réle of any particular group of 
people in this synthesis. Table IV shows some gene frequencies of a few nationals 
who could have been involved. 

The low frequency of S amongst the Filipinos was of interest in view of the 
absence of this gene from the Australian aborigines. Many of the subjects giving 
positive reactions with anti-S serum were questioned about their ancestry. A 


Taste III. 
The Rh Groups of Filipinos. 
Reactions with 
Group. Antisera. Most Common | Observed Observed Expected 
Genotype. Absolute. Frequency. Absolute. 
+ = CDe /CDe 257 0-6409 256-96 
+ + + —| CDe/cDe 45 0-1122 45-00 
Luzon. + + + + CDe /cDE 78 0*1945 73°06 
—- + + + cDE /cDE 7 0°0175 10°94 
+ + + CDE/CDe 13 0-+0324 13°07 
cde /cde I 00025 1°97 
Totals 401 I-0000 401-00 
51 0- 7286 51-02 
+++ -— CDe /cDe 4 0°0571 3°99 
Visayas. + + + + CDe /cDE II o-1571 12°66 
+ + + cDE /cDE 3 +0429 1°25 
+ + + CDE/CDe I 0-0143 I-00 
cde /cde 0-0000 0-08 
Totals 7o I-0000 70-00 
+ - + - CDe /CDe 308 308-12 
+ ++-— CDe /cDe 5° 1057 50-01 
Total. + + + + CDe /cDE go 0+ 1903 86°57 
+ + + cDE /cDE 10 12°46 
+ —- + + CDE/CDe 14 0-0296 13°82 
- + - - cde /cde I 00021 2+03 
Totals 473 1-000 469-85 
Gene juencies. 
Luzon Total 
1 (CDe) =o0- 8005 R, (CDe) =o- $537 R, (CDe) =o-8071 
(CDE) =o- 1093 R, (CDE) =o-1 R, (CDE) =o0-1095 
R, (CDE) =o-o201 R, (CDE) =o- “ R, (CDE) =o0-0179 
Ry (cDe) =0-0701 Ry (cDe) =0-0334 Ro (cDe) =0-0655 


certain number admitted to some Spanish mixture in the past one or two generations 
but the majority claimed pure Filipino ancestry. However, few were able to provide 
details beyond their parents and the possibility cannot be ignored that the S gene 
was introduced by Caucasian elements. 

As already explained, CDE (R,) arises, according to Fisher’s theory, by 
“ crossing-over ” in the phenotype CDe/cDE (R,R,). If Fisher’s theory is correct, 
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it is surprising that CDE (R,) has been found only in some ethnic groups. It has 
been most frequently identified in Australian aborigines from Queensland (Sanger 
et alii, 1951), in the Veddids from India (Lehmann and Cutbush, 1952) and in the 
Mexican Indians (Wiener, Zepeda, Sonn and Polivka, 1945). It has also been 
found but less frequently in various groups as shown in Table IV, and in the natives of 
the British Solomon Islands (Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954). In all these groups the 
commonest chromosomes are CDe (R,) and cDE (R,), and this is consistent with 
Fisher’s concept that “‘ crossing-over ” in heterozygotes of the common chromosomes 
produces the uncommon chromosomes. However, CDe (R,) and cDE (R,) are at 
least as common in the New Guinea natives, the Fijians and the Koreans as in the 
abovementioned ethnic groups ; but the CDE (R,) was not found amongst 472 New 
Guinea natives (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Lancaster and Price, 1953), amongst 210 Fijians 
(Simmons and Graydon, 1947 ; Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954), or amongst 398 Koreans 
(Walsh, Kooptzoff, Dunn and Sohn, 1954). It is apparent, therefore, that “ crossing- 
over ” to produce CDE (R,) is not entirely dependent on the frequency of the hetero- 
zygote CDe/cDE (R,R,). Sir Ronald Fisher, in a personal communication, has 
suggested that there may be some selective disadvantage of R, in certain groups. 
The subject appears to be worthy of further investigation. 


SUMMARY 


Blood groups were determined on 474 Filipinos. There was a similar distribution 
of the ABO gene frequencies to that seen in New Guinea natives, but the frequency 
of M was higher and of S and R, lower. The results are compared in a table with 
those found in some Asiatic and Pacific countries. It was not possible to determine 
from these studies the contribution made by any particular country towards the 
ethnology of the Philippines. 
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BLOOD GROUPS OF SOME NON-EUROPEAN S IN FIJI 
By R. J. WatsH and O1ca KooptzorF 


HE non-European population of Fiji may be divided into three main groups : 
(i) The Fijians, a native group which is usually classified as Melanesian on the 
basis of physical and cultural characteristics but which, according to some 
anthropologists, also has features usually associated with Polynesians ; 
(ii) natives who have been indented for labour from other Pacific islands, both 
Melanesian and Polynesian ; 
(iii) Indians, who first commenced to arrive in Fiji about 1872 to cultivate 
sugar and many of whom have elected to remain in the islands after com- 
pletion of their indentures. 


Considerable mixing and intermarriage. has occurred between the first two 
groups, but it is claimed that there has been little mixing of the natives with the 
Indian population. This segregation seems unlikely to persist and the future 
inhabitants of Fiji will undoubtedly show more heterogeneity than is evident at 
present. A blood group survey of the three groups existing at present is therefore 
important, and the results are reported in this paper. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS. 

Blood samples were collected with aseptic precautions from unrelated subjects. 
The blood was placed in sterile dry 3” x 3” test tubes and allowed toclot. The samples 
were transported to Sydney by air but were not refrigerated during transit. They 
arrived in good condition from two to five days after collection and tests for the 
A,A,BO, MNS, Rh and Fy(a) blood groups were performed on the day of arrival. 
No attempts were made to test for the P, Lewis and Kell groups in view of the 
lability of the corresponding antigens (Sanger, Walsh and Kay, 1951). The methods 
used for the tests are as described by Race and Sanger (1950). The ABO and MNS 
gene frequencies were calculated by the methods outlined in an earlier paper (Walsh, 
Kooptzoff, Dunn and Atienza, 1954), whilst the Rh gene frequencies were obtained 
by the same methods as were used by Sanger e¢ alii (1951). 


RESULTs. 


The results of tests for the ABO groups are shown in Table I. All blood samples 
giving positive reactions with anti-A serum were tested with anti-A, serum, but no 
negative reactions were obtained. 


1 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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The MNS distribution is shown in Table II. It can be seen that this blood 
group system shows striking differences between the first two groups and the Indian 
population. The percentage of anti-S reactions in the three groups is 7% for the 


I. 
The A,A,BO Groups of the Fijian Population. 
Fijians. Other Pacific Natives. Indians. 
Group. 
Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. 
Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. 
Oo 41 04100 | 41°68 39 0+ 4432 38-26 14 0+2917 15°22 
A, 42 0*4200 | 42:70 31 0+ 3523 30°41 6 0*1250 6-52 
B Ir | 15 0*1705 | 14°71 21 0°4375 | 22°82 
A,B 6 | 0-0600 | 4°45 3 00341 4°59 7 | 01458 | 3°45 
Totals. . 100 | 100°02 88 | 87:97 48 I-0000 | 48-o1 
Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : 
O =0-6456 O =0-6594 O =0- 5630 
A,=0-2730 A,=0-2240 A,=0- 1099 
B =0-0815 B =0-1165 B =0-3272 
TaBLeE II. 
The MNS Groups of the Fijian Population. 
Fijians. Other Pacific Natives. Indians. 
Pheno- 
type. Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. Obs. Exp. 
Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. | Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. 
MMS .. I ©0100 | 00°94 ° +0000 12 0:2500 | 11°83 
MsMs .. 12 0+ 1200 12-02 17 0+ 1932 12°75 10 0+ 2083 10°18 
MNS .. 3 0+0300 3°25 I O-O1I4 3°62 8 0: 1667 8-19 
MsNs.. | 43 0+4300 | 42°83 32 0+ 3636 | 37°87 13 12-80 
ENS 3 0+0300 6 0: 0682 5°64 I 0-0208 0-98 
NsNs .. 38 0-3800 | 38-16 32 00-3636 | 28-11 4 0:0833 4°02 
Totals. . 100 I*0000 | 100-00 88 I-0000 | 87-99 48 0:9999 | 48-00 
Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : 
 MS=0-0133 MS =0-0000 MS=0- 2166 
Ms =0- 3467 Ms =o: 3807 Ms =0- 4605 
NS =0-0223 NS =0-0541 NS =0-0334 
Ns =0-6177 Ns =0- 5652 Ns =0:2895 


Fijians, 7-96% for the other Pacific natives and 43-75% for the Indians. These 
are to be compared with 59°3% in the white Australian population (Walsh and 
Montgomery, 1947). The frequency of M containing chromosomes is 0- 3600 amongst 
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the Fijians, 0-3807 amongst the other Pacific natives and 0-6771 amongst the 
Indians. 

The distribution of the Rh sub-groups is shown in Table III. All blood samples 
were tested with anti-D, anti-C, anti-E and anti-c. Those giving positive reactions 
with anti-E were also tested with anti-e. Like the New Guinea natives, the Fijians 
possess only three Rh chromosome combinations, CDe (R,), cDE (R,) and cDe (R,). 
It is possible that some chromosomes designated cDe (Ry) may be cde(r). In 
this series the phenotype cDe/cDe (R,R,) was found on one occasion, whilst 
cde/cde (rr) has not been identified in this race. The absence of cde (r) is therefore 


III. 
The Rh Groups of the Fijian Population. 
Fijians. Other Pacific Races. Indians. 
Obs Obs Exp. Obs Obs Exp Obs Oo Exp 
Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. 

66 0:6600 | 64-80 52 0*5909 | 51-02 23 | 23°38 
R,R, .. 18 0:1800 | 18-52 21 0-2386 | 21-32 4°19 
R,R, .. Ir o-I100 | 12:88 8 0-0909 9°90 18* | 0-3750 | 15°36 
R,R, .. 3 0-0300 1°84 5 2-07 I* | 0-0208 1-38 
R,R, .. I 0-O100 I+32 I O-OII4 2°23 I 0+0208 0-19 
RR, I 0-64 ° +0000 0-48 0-0000 0:69 
R,R, .. ° 00-0000 0-00 I 0-76 ° 0:00 
° +0000 0:00 ©-0000 0-0 I 
IT ° 0-0000 | 00-00 ° 00-0000 0-0 I 0:0208 0°57 
Totals. . 100 I+0000 | 100-00 88 I-o000 | 87-78 48 0:9999 | 45°87 

Gene frequencies Gene frequencies Gene frequencies 

R,=0-8050 R,=0-7614 R, =0-6979 

R,=0-1150 R,=0- 1591 R,=0-0625 

R,=0-0800 R,=0-0739 Ry=0- 1198 

Ryz=0-0057 =0-1094 

R’=0-0104 


* The second chromosome may be r. 


for purposes of analysis. An additional chromosome combination, 
CDE (R,) was found on one occasion in a Solomon Islander in the group of other 
Pacific natives resident in Fiji. CDE (R,) has been found in the Australian 
aborigines, Indian Veddids, American Indians, Solomon Islanders, Filipinos and 
other Pacific natives. It arises, according to Fisher’s theory (Race and Sanger, 
1950) by crossing-over in the heterozygote CDe/cDE (R,R,). 

The Indians also have cde (r) and Cde (R’) in addition to CDe (R,), cDE (R,) 
and cDe (Ry). Both the phenotypes cde/cde (rr) and Cde/cde (R’r) which disclose 
the chromosome combinations cde (r) and Cde (R’) respectively, have previously 
been identified in Indians (Prasad, Ikin and Mourant, 1949). In the analysis of 
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the Indians (Table III) the figures shown for CDe/cDe (R,R,) are the summation of 
the figures for CDe/cDe (R,R,) and CDe/cde (R,r) ; and for cDE/cDe (R,R,) the 
summation of cDE/cDe (R,R,) and cDE/cde (R,r). It is also to be noted that in 
this table the total calculated expected numbers do not equal the observed numbers 
in either the second or the third group. This is because the expected numbers are 
not shown for R,R,z, RgRz and R,R, in the second group; nor for R,R’, R,R’, 
R,R’ and R’R’ in the third group. 

Many of the blood samples were also tested with anti-Fy(a) serum and the 
results obtained are shown in Table IV. 


TaBLe IV. | 
The Duffy Blood Groups in the Fijian Population. 
Number Percentage 
Group. Number. Positive. Positive. 
Fijians ee es 87 85 97°7 
Other Pacific natives .. *s 56 54 96°4 
Indians .. oe ee ea 44 41 93°2 
DISCUSSION 


The blood groups of the Fijians presented in this paper are similar to those 
found by Simmons, Graydon and Barnes (1945) and by Simmons and Graydon 
(1947). They also resemble those obtained on the group of natives born on other 
Pacific islands but resident in Fiji. ? to test the significance of differences between 
the two groups gave values as follows: 


ABO system .. for 3 degrees of freedom. 
MNS system .. -- 7?=5°245 for 5 degrees of freedom. 
Rh system oe -. y?=4:'116 for 6 degrees of freedom. 


The group of Pacific Islanders is a heterogeneous group consisting of natives of the 
Solomon Islands (29), Panapa (9), Samoa (6), Guam (6), Marshall Islands (5), New 
Hebrides (4), Ellice Islands (4), Rarotonga (4), Tonga (3) and from ten other islands 
with no single island contributing more than three. 


There are significant differences between the blood groups of the Fijians as 
shown in this paper and those of the New Guinea natives as found in an earlier 
investigation (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Lancaster and Price, 1953). This applies particu- 
larly to the MNS groups (y?=55-04 for 5 degrees of freedom) where the New Guinea 
natives have a lower frequency of M and a higher incidence of positive reactions 
with anti-S serum, and to the Rh system (y?=22-86 for 5 degrees of freedom) in 
which the New Guinea natives have a higher frequency of R,. The Fijians also 
differ from the Polynesians as represented by the natives of Tonga (unpublished 
results). 
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Figure 1 is drawn after the manner of Chalmers, Ikin and Mourant (1949). 
The gene frequencies are plotted as the ordinate and the three racial groups repre- 
sented are spaced on the abscissa so as to produce a straight line with the R, fre- 
quencies. The Melanesian group is on the left and the Polynesian on the right. 
Corresponding lines are shown for the genes M and O and these demonstrate gradients 
consistent with: the intermediate position of the Fijians. The gene frequencies of 
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NEW GUINEA FiJl TONGA 
Figure 1. 


A produce an almost straight line, whilst there is a very slight gradient for the B gene. 
The frequency of the S gene is approximately the same for the Fijians and the 
Tongans but is lower than that for the New Guinea natives. 

The phenomenon of randora genetic drift could possibly explain these slight 
inconsistencies but in general «hese considerations suggest that the Fijians are the 
descendants of a mixture of Polynesian and Melanesian elements. 


SUMMARY. 


Blood group studies of the non-European population in Fiji have demonstrated 
striking differences between the Fijians and the Indians. This is particularly 
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apparent in the MNS and Rh systems. In general, these studies are consistent 
with the hypothesis that the Fijians are the descendants of a mixture of Polynesian 
and Melanesian elements. 
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ARNHEM LAND MUSIC 
By A. P. ELKIN 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV, No. 2) 


The description is given of each type of song or chant in the order of the 
recordings. Thus, as the Gunborg and Gunbalanya are on Record 1, they are 
described first, but they are followed by 14B, for it is also a Gunborg. Likewise 
3A, a men’s Djarada, is followed by 22A—cut ii, another sample of the same ; and 
soon. No attempt is made to give a linguistic analysis of the texts. The linguistic 
specialist, after thorough study of the various languages, must provide this. The 
texts, however, will enable hearers to follow the songs and chants in most of the 
recordings, and also to gain some idea of their content. Further, if all the singing 
were in one language or in two, the task of translation would be much simplified. 
But as several languages are used (Gunwinggu, Gobabuingo, Ngalgbun, Rembaranga, 
Djinba, Djauan, Mudbara and Wagaitj, and in some cases related dialects of one or 
other of these), the task is difficult and occasionally very unsatisfactory. In spite of 
this, the general meaning is nearly always given, and the texts do provide some 
basis for a comparative study of song structure in the region. But from this point 
of view, this presentation is a preliminary one. The musical transcription and 
analysis will be given by Mr. Trevor Jones in the second part of this study. 


THE GUNBORG AND GUNBALANYA 
Records 1 and 14B 
These are Gossip songs from Oenpelli and Junction Bay districts. They are 
made up by the Songman about everyday incidents, including love affairs. Frequently 
the patent meaning of the text is quite innocuous, but a second or latent meaning 
is understood by the hearers, which may contain an element of scandal. The 
Songman is careful that his allusions are not too direct, for the object of the singing 
is dancing and enjoyment, not to start a row. One Gunborg (from the Gunbalang 
tribe, not recorded, which was sung in Gunwinggu by a Maielli man) seems to start 
very pointlessly: indjin nabeggan a:.. .djomellina, engine we-hear saw-mill. 
It conjures up, however, an incident which is well known, and which forms the subject 
of the next verse : 


ringenmi(a) ga:nwon bolg-warewon(b) gawarenug(c) 
ring (he brought) gives to woman did something wrong she-wrong-might-be 
gandjime bolg-warewon nanjime(d). 


“ steals’ her did something wrong woman rests. 
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(a) The ring is made from white man’s metal. 
(b) Literally: country-bad-gave. 

(c) Translated: takes her altogether. 

(d) Translated: woman takes ring. 


The third verse, which is longer, refers to an incident near the buffalo-hunter’s 
camp. One man tells another to send everyone back to the camp, except a particular 
woman whom they want to keep with them. 


Gunborg Record 1A (verses 1 to 3) 


These three verses are of a Gunborg from the Gunbalang of Junction Bay, but 
sung by Willy Bulman, a young Rembaranga, on August 16, 1949, after 10 p.m. 
at Mainoru. It afforded relaxation during an evening’s lull in the sacred Maraian 
ceremonies. The didjeridu provided the accompaniment, and the rhythm was 
marked by beating one hand with a paper bark pad held in the other. The dancers’ 
“ shu-si-ing ’’ and stamping accented the rhythm. The “ shu-si-ing”’ was rather 
an emission of breath with the tongue and lips just parting to make the position for 
whistling—followed by a repeated sound like si——si——. The effect of the 
shu-si-si is that of effective and almost perpetual action. Sometimes they called 
out 9:—— instead. 

Each verse ended with a shout made by the dancers just after they moved off 
the dance-place. The verbatim text and translation was not obtained, because 
contact could not be made with this singer in 1952, but the reference to the Indji, 
the spirits of the dead who inspire Gossip Songs, is clear. The numbers are those 
announced on the Record. 

1. indjira balanam2: indjaba:la: 

indja(ra) balanamara laba: 
2. Repeat. 
3. baladinaia badadiginata badadi(y)aia banalinjana. 


Gunbalanya Record 1A (from No. 4) and 1B 


These Gossip Songs came from Oenpelli (Gunbalanya) by way of the Liverpool 
and Bulman Rivers. Willy Bulman learnt them, and sang them (in Gunwinggu) 
immediately after the preceding Indji. As in the case of these, the recordings and 
translations could not be checked in 1952 (vide Oceania, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, p. 85). 
The general theme is that a man’s lover gets his swag ready for him to go away as 
engineer in a white man’s boat. She tries to follow him and causes some fuss, for 
whom will she marry when he goes? But, he tells her there is no room in the boat 
and to go back, that others too have to remain, and that the white “ boss ” might 
come. Further, she must not cause trouble while he is away. He will see her 
when he returns. 

This summary is based on texts, which were dictated by the Songman at the 
end of his performance. These were mainly paraphrases, and moreover, were not all 
sung during the recording. One of the latter is particularly interesting because it 
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was also written down by Mr. R. M. Berndt at Oenpelli, 200 miles north-west, from 
the dictation of a Gunwinggu man. The slight differences arise from the fact that 
my Songman (a Rembaranga man) was not using his own language. “ My ” version 
runs : 

yadjal balgnan(a) yadjal bolgnan gadju-gadju(b) nay(5)ale 

I follow (this) track keep on following whom 

yadjal-mere-manin 

I follow to marry. 
(a) The girl says, “ I follow his track ” -djala, enter, follow ; bolg, ground. 
(b) munga-gadju in prose; munge-, to be behind. The repetition, gadju-gadju 

gives the sense of continuation. 

“Mr. Berndt’s version ’’ is : 

naidzalg bolgman natdzalgba:lg 

gaid3zu gaidzu nanali nana marimarin. 

The dictated text of the Gossip Songs is not usually an exact transcription of 


the sung version. The latter reflects the Songman’s virtuosity, poetic power and 
feeling for rhythm. 


Record 1A 
4. jimagbuga(a) yanmuygewe(b) gure yalgudje(c) gada garad 
show me again he (will) send me away one girl “her” mother 
biri-mane-wam 
they-for her-went. 
(a) jimadzbuga. Interpreted: you get my “ swag.” 
jimadba, you wait for it. 
(b) I go away. mungeweme, send. 
(c) naljaug, young woman: gudjt, one. 
5. naga gamrei naga gamane-ba(a) balanda 
he comes he_ he for him white man. 
(a) This could be ga-mande ba, he might. 
6, 7 and 8 are versions of : 
na-gabina nand3zag bana nagabina nand3zag bana nai 
she-him-sees she-for him-makes ‘‘ something ” your 
wawa:re nai wawa:-re. 
brother 
A girl says she sees your brother and makes something for him. 
g. This seems to be drawn from the preceding text and also from No. 4. Going 


back to earlier verses, consolidating and building up the pictures and meaning is a 
common feature of several types of Songs. 


to. A version of : 
narga njale ynandjara mi :n-jiara biri-ginmanda 
Belong-us-two what in it (boat) I go not-you come they-go back-might 
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bara: buna ganjara narga wandi bara: na: naginjara 

west will see I come back for us two behind west (see) I go 

ind zinija 

engineer. 

The man speaks: What is up with us two? I go in the boat. You cannot 
come because it is too small. They (others) must go back west (to Darwin ?). [ 
will see you when I return. So don’t make trouble for us while I am away west, as 
engineer. 


10 continued Record 1B 

Ir and 12. nayale naga-dametja gadjana:a: gamatje gamein gadameija. 

13 and 14. gamatja gamreija gamre gawulebmi gamlabe gamre gameija. 

The sense of these two texts, as well as they can be heard, seems to be: “‘ Who 
is that following (tracking) us two? She comes hither, even swimming.” 

The slurring and the rhythm suggests a sentimental mood. The didjeridu is 
very effective. The dancers walk quietly and slowly on to the dance-place in an 
anti-clockwise direction ; then they hasten and stamp to a quick beat, uttering 
shu-si-si. At times they call on a note about an octave above the Songman. They 
advance towards him covering him with dust, and to his long-drawn a:——, cry 
9——. Talk and laughter are very noticeable at the conclusion of 14. The theme 
of the girl’s strong attachment was evidently popular. 

15 and 16 are the concluding songs for the night, and do not refer to the preceding 
verses. We hear: 

gana njela'a jarnage: yatja-ela nuda gaima gaime. 

The dictated text is: 

gagaim milera jema:ga  gé gé janai janai janai noda balanda 


call out come ‘we want to play” dance you white man (go 
jema:ga ganinmara wola gaima gaima gaima 

along) ‘we want to play” old people look call 

jema.ga 

“everybody up.” 


The translation is free: everybody (Songman, Puller and all) stands up for 
the last dance. There is, however, also a play on the world jema.ga gé gé, ‘‘ we want 
to play’; this can refer also to associations which follow the dancing when the 
white man has gone to his camp. 

The tempo is at first slow, but then increases. The didjeridu is continuous. 
The dancers come on to the ground with slow dragging step in anti-clockwise pattern, 
then stamp with one foot in one place to the fast stick beat. For the last “ verse,” 
the Songman and Puller stand. The dancers enter the ground in the same anti- 
clockwise manner, and utter a long drawn-out a:--. They move almost as though 
in a slow two-step, and sometimes stop while in their acting they make body move- 
ments. 
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Gunborg (1952) Record 14B 

This, Gunborg was recorded at the Old Beswick Station site in May 1952. The 
Songman is David of the Maielli country in west-central Arnhem Land. It belongs 
to the Nangaraidgu matrilineal moiety. The tapes were played back to the Songman 
in 1953, and the texts written down at his dictation. They are not numbered on 
the Record, but the changes are fairly obvious. 

1. bana:di yuridu nuriwo nunga galug gadjegmt 

Bangadi at her-growls you give it (food) he afterwards laugh 
bana:di nuridu nuriws nunga galug gadjegmi ga: didj-ynoru didj-ynoru. 

This song, which is repeated, was composed by Guningbal on an occasion when 
he was “ hungry for” bush-food. He, a Bangadi sub-section man, wanting “ bush- 
food ” which women collect, growled at his ‘‘ bendjamin,” female cross-cousin type, 
you give (me) some. He afterwards laughed. 

The final didj-yoru, a didjeridu-like sound, is a frequent conclusion to north- 
western Arnhem Land songs. ded-yoro in verse 8 is a variant. 

2. guba: gunbel bidulubon gabi- bin-moningan 

iron-wire arm hit he carries (mark). 

A woman hit the man on the arm with a piece of wire, leaving a mark. In some 
dances such a hit is a sign to him to go aside with her. 

This song is repeated. 

3. After a long didjeridu introduction : 

jugu jugu gabili ‘biligan bebme garulg 

bush-fire flame spreads “‘ comes out ”’ tree. 

Guningbal got the idea of this song on seeing a fire “‘ running,” the flames flying, 
and climbing up and out of a big tree. Another explanation is that he saw fire-flies 
(jugu-jugu) spreading like flames into a tree. 

4. guba: gumbel bidilubon gabi-bin moningan. 

The same as No. 2. 

5. A space in the recording is followed by the didjeridu, some conversation, 
stick-beats, more talk and a long didjeridu interlude. The song is then a repetition 
of No. 3: jugu-jugu. 

6. After more didjeridu and conversation the same text is sung several times, 
with little variation. 

7. Some talk, silence, the sticks, the didjeridu, more talk : and then a new song 
starts on a high note: o:——. 

jaubog mogn ganmane-garmen 

sister loin-cloth you for me have (it) 

jaubog ganmane-garmen 

sister loin-cloth you for me have (it) 

dedyonay 

good! I play with you. 
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dedyonay means cutting (a tree limb for honey), but has a sexual reference in 
the context. A man says to his half-sister, have you my loin-cloth ? When she 
says “‘ yes,” he answers, “‘ good on you, I will play about with you.” 

The particular interpretation of songs can change. Although this is the inter- 
pretation given by the Songman, yet at the time of recording, a year earlier, he said 
that Guningbal’s theme was: A man on seeing a woman getting honey, that is, 
“ playing about,” asked her brother to keep her for him, and he would give her a 
loin-cloth. 


It is sung three times. 


8. yalgurn nadjareni nalgurn nadjareni jidangi nanun 
cousin (female) you-I-want (come) close I “eat” 
nanuyn nanun manbulba jergemen mandjog bebmi ganbalbu ded-noro 
“eat” “eat” clothing cover up rain “come up” “on top.” 


This song, which is repeated to the end of the Record, refers to a man and his 
female cousin “ playing about,” and then covering up when the rain threatened. 
nanuyn, eat, is a synonym for sexual intercourse. The text dictated the morning 
after the recording in 1952 included 


narbebmi nawargmen nanun naworgmen 
we two came out I lit a fire I ate I had enough. 


THE GINBIR 
Record 2A 

The Ginbir consists of two series of songs and dances, one for each moiety (the 
Yiritja and the Dua) of the Djinba tribe of Central Arnhem Land. The latter 
series was sung in the camp at Mainoru on the night of August 20th, 1949, commencing 
at8p.m. Some of these with the accompanying dances, and also some of the Yiritja 
series, were repeated next afternoon so that moving pictures, and incidentally wire- 
recordings, could be obtained. The didjeridu and rhythm sticks provided the 
accompaniment. 

There is a definite order for the chants—the order, succession or “ right line” 
being both geographical and historical. This is true of most cycles of chants and 
dances, whether they are performed publicly in the camp or on the secret ceremonial 
ground. The order in which the songs were sung by a hero or ancestor must be 
observed, for the succession of places in which the incidents occurred must be 
followed. For example, to ensure this, old Lame Jack, the head of the Mainoru 
camp in general, and of the Dua moiety and ceremonies in particular, sang out words 
at times, making sure that the right “line ’’ was followed. 


Yiritja Ginbir Chants 
Six were recorded: flying-fox (the “head” of the series, No. 1), fire-making 
(No. 2 and No. 3), parrot (No. 4), hornet (No. 5), yam—also referred to as chicken- 


hawk (No. 6), and mophawk (not announced). The Songman was Kwialbuma. One 
feature of the performance was that a dance-leader called out a couple of key-words 
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of the song in progress, as the signal for all the dancers to shout or call. Each song 
would need to be sung several times, with variations in word order and in the number 
of words used, before it would be regarded as finished. These repetitions, or rather 
additional verses, were generally omitted on this occasion, as samples only were 
required. This applies also to the Dua series which follows the Yiritja. 

The texts, in Djinba and Gobabuingo, were obtained from Yangaigai, the Djinba 
Yiritja moiety headman at Mainoru, and three other informants, as I slowly checked 
the recordings with them in 1952. The day after the actual recording in 1949, 
Yangaigai, without rehearsing the recording, gave me texts or paraphrases, which 
are appended to this section. 


1. Flying Fox: Warinju (Djinba and Rembaranga). 
The Songman cannot be heard, only the dancers’ calls and the rhythm sticks. 


jauunja balal wolarigar-go bigul nururiljon 
flowers gone big flock (of flying fox)-for paper bark flowers scent 
marai-djal-djal mamun gadari 


flowers and leaves dropping down lying _ stringy bark flowers. 


A big “ flock ” of flying fox “ have gone after” (are eating) the scented dee 
bark and stringy bark flowers, causing flowers and leaves to fall and lie. 


2 and 3. Fire-making. 
djedai djedat miral-miral(a) bua bua(b) djigir-djigir 
(rub) fire-sticks sound blow noise of wood boring 
dambaluyn dambaluyn djigir-djigir bua bua djedat djedai miral miral 
short stick. 

(a) Sound made by the fingers of the two hands hitting each niiee during the rapid 
rubbing of the hands on the upright stick to twist it. This stick bores into the 
shorter horizontal stick. When the wood dust begins to smoulder the fire-maker 
tips it on to some tinder wood and blows it into a flame. 

(b) Prose form is bu‘ du‘, from bu‘jun, to blow. 

Dance: Seven dancers “run” up to the Songman and away again. After 


repeating this, one of them drops to his knees and twirls a stick between his hands. - 


They next run in Indian file in a circle, and then while all hiss, the fire-maker drops 
down and twirls his stick. This song is repeated on the Record. The leading dancer 
calls (dje)’da(m)’bua or djayur and digi-lili-lil. 


4. Parrot. (wuralin, Djinba.) 
bun bun _lar-lar-mag djinbubulon bale-bale-mag 
“sucking” darting about flowers bending down a flock move in trees 
galil-gulian-mag wiridj-wirtd) wuralin-ma wurbuy-wurbuy-mag 
“eating ’’ the flowers chattering _ parrots weigh the flowers down 
djab-birt wurialma 
talk ” parrot. 
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A flock of parrots dart about in the trees, chattering, and weighing the (sprays 
of) flowers down as they eat them. The verbs have the future suffix: -mag; the 
birds will dart about, will chatter, and so on. 

Dance: One dancer hits his thigh with a roll of paper-bark. All dance up, 
uttering a bird-like high trill. He hits his thigh and all run away (that is, the birds 
fly away in a flock). This is repeated with trills and hisses. 


5. Green Hornet. (I)urudu.) 


nurudi-ma mida-djann milagar‘may 
hornet flying away (with mud)-‘ cheeky ” bores hole (in tree) 
dubu(w)u-dil gar‘may yama-namajun mida-djann 


goes into tree (wood) hole (with mud) makes (mud nest) flying (with mud) 

nuruwert gar‘may dauweri-djann mila-gar‘may 

(is) ‘‘ cheeky ” takes (mud) hole gets savage _ bores hole (in tree) 

mudja.:bal-gar'may yama-yamaiay 

mixes earth etc. in hole makes (nest). 

The hornet flying with mud to make its nest in the hollow of a branch, is 
“cheeky ’’—will sting the passer-by. 

Dance: Three dancers, bending over, move across the dance ground to the 
Songman, pushing spear-throwers ahead, the points of which touch the ground. 
The other dancers also bend and follow them. The leader hits the ground with a 
roll of bark and then walks back, all following him. This scene is repeated several 
times. On the fourth occasion, he holds the roll of bark in the “‘ on guard ”’ position. 


6. Yam. (gowara (Djinba) mdangudji (Rembaranga).) 
gowar gowar modada badjan lir-lirdjan djanoi modada 
yam on-coals-cook roast-in-ashes yam ‘‘ cheeky” hot 
badjay mamogor djara-baljen nuyba-bial gurgur-gert djayn 
cook dry ready to pound up get out of oven stringy parts ‘“‘ cheeky ” 
maruyan djib-djayn mamogor djara-baljen djigurub-manni 
prepare “‘cheeky”’ yam dry ready to pound juice of yam (which 
wanbunal wurdjuy(a) 
appears when cut) throw away peel. 
(a) Pull out or peel. 


The yam is an important food, but some varieties are described as hot or 
“ cheeky,” for they burn the mouth and stomach, unless carefully prepared. Some 
are skinned, cut into slices (causing the juices to appear), put on the open fire for a 
quarter of an hour or so to “ dry,” then pounded into a meal, mixed with water into 
a cake or loaf, and cooked in the ashes or on the fire. The methods vary according 
to the yam and district. This Ginbir text refers to the Djinba method of preparation. 


Dance: Three dancers leap towards the Songman with slow lengthy hops, 
forming one dancing group. Another four follow as another group. Then all stride 
around clock-wise looking on the ground, then anti-clockwise, and once more reverse 
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again, after which they go off with great bounds. Digging up yams (gowar) was the 
interpretation of the strides. The leader threatens the ground with his bark roll, 
and one dancer does the same with his spear-thrower. Three hold spear-throwers 
erect with bent arms. The leader hops twice on the same foot, and then hops on to 
both feet and repeats this action. The scene is repeated at a faster tempo, the 
soloist holding the bark roll and waving it from side to side, without moving the 
position of the hand. He finally runs around the other dancers. 


6a. Mophawk. (guli-guli, Djinba and Rembaranga.) 
gadjau-wudu goro(a) baruy bulwul na  baruy  nja-l(b) wanarijun 
tree-along grasping perching “ downcast’”’ perching our Dreaming 


njirt mini-miyin minidji baruy bura wa:rjuyn 
sits (all day) river-trees perching middle (of tree) “ pulling” sits 
maramba jirbida dau‘jay njindir njindiro _—bura galjan 


Dreaming country in the bush flies river bank from(c) in middle struts. 
(a) Sit, ride. 

(b) nja:l, the dual sign. 
(c) njindjia. 

The Mophawk, our Dreaming-totem, flying by night among the high branches 
of the river-trees (paper-barks), goes to its Dreaming country in the bush, where it 
sits, perched all day, grasping the limb with its feet. 

The Dua Ginbir 

This was sung mostly by Charlie Laranda, who had learnt it from his father, a 
Djinba tribesman. The texts are mostly in Gobabuingo dialect. 

The corroboree was marked by good ballet dancing in which the dancers called 
out sh-si-si, and uttered trills, calls and shouts. They imitated the birds in action 
and sound, and were so realistic in the case of the crow that when hearing crows 
later, I could not help remarking how well the crows imitated the dancers. At times, 
too, they beat the ground or one hand with a bark beater. - Amongst the good acts 
were the crow, mussel and parrot. Kwialbuma, a Yiritja man, and a very versatile 
artist, led the ballet, except when he exchanged with the Songman. In the back- 
ground in No. 14 the ritual call Gunbo ! can be heard, followed by a shout. This 
call is to the “‘ shades ” of the Dreaming line, to the mythological Cult-hero or being 
and the “souls” of ancestors and living things associated with the “line” com- 
memorated in the Ginbir. 

The Songman dictated nine of the songs of the Dua line next day, but it is 
difficult to recognize these texts in the sung version. Indeed, the dictated texts, 
which are printed in the appendix to this section, are rather paraphrases of the latter, 
or indications of what the songs are about. The texts which follow are those which 
were dictated by Kundamara, the Dua headman, at Mainoru, with the help of 
Yangaigai and two others, during the rechecking and replaying of the recordings in 
1952. Actually, they are mostly in north-eastern dialects, Gobabuingu and 
Djambabuingu. 
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After the texts, a brief description of the dance is given in some cases, for the 
dancers play an important part. The Dua series is numbered 7 to 19 on the same 
Record, 2A. 


7 and 8. White Pigeon (rums). 


bulolo bt djugumul bugurb-mial  garambaba‘ guroyili 
palm tree the bottom pigeon _ seed-falling(a) drifting palm tree at 


wurug-wurug-mial gunmula = guroy jiwurdjun mara mara 
eating wet season palm tree(b) picking out(c) husks 
guroy barai-baraidjuyn gariba:djuyn. 

palm tree missing(c) (seed) appearing 


(a) The bird causes the seed to fall. 
(b) This food is available in the wet season. 
(c) Picking out (wurdjun) the seed and dropping the husks, and also missing 
(baraidjun failing to hold) seeds. 
The white pigeon flies in the wet season to the palm trees when the seed begins 
to appear. Perching on the trees and eating, it drops seeds and husks. 


9. Crow (wagalag). 
waragan burabura nayarawa wurdjun-djul garinari 
bird noise of wings to look for to pick (food) came down 
djiriruna burabura wurdjun-djul ga nayaru waragan goro binunara rabo rabo 


glided picking looking for 
waragan waragan nambura wurdjun-djul garay-garay. 
paper bark tree picking “caw caw” 


Dance: The dancers proceed in a series of springs and hops, three in the front 
row, the others behind. Then two of the leaders turn and face the third. Each 
bends and flaps one elbow. They turn half sideways to each other, face again and ~ 
flap elbows. They bunch and go off the dance-place, then return and repeat the 
dance, all the time uttering wak-wa. 


10. Sea-gull (djerag). 
wulbumba runga-runga balna balna lint lint buja 
sea-gull flying and “diving” about skimming the waves “talk” string 
walg-guna:l(a) wana-lubdun(b) buja walg-gunal miri(c) walg-gunal miri 
long splashing in water 
runga runga. 

(a) Men dance holding a long string in their upstretched hands. 

(b) wana, arm, wing; lubdun, dive. 

(c) With or having. 
The song is a picturesque reference to the actions of the sea-gull, flying, diving, 

skimming and splashing, and making its own “ talk ”’ as it does so. 
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11. Mussel. (gereg-gereg.) 
gereg gereg(a) gabu lubdun(b) gabu-dambala(c) djuindju djuindju 


sound (of mussel) water go into river bank shell 

wanan-waror wana  gereg gereg gereg gabu-dalalu gabu-dambala 
lips (of shell) opening lips(d) ripples river bank 
djuindju norgayal (wtlir maibal yorga) 


shell threw out (from water) shell shell threw. 
(a) Sound made by mussel at night. 
(b) The women collect the mussel by going (/ubdun) in the water. 
(c) River bank. Gabu, water. 
(d) wana, wing. 

A song of the women going into the water to collect mussels, which they throw 
out on to the river bank. They hear the noise made by the opening and closing 
of the mussel’s “ lips.” 

Dance: The dancers take two steps, lift one leg and hop off the other leg on to 
this one. Two leaders have both arms outstretched. Again on one leg, they hop 
about, with the other leg waving, and holding a bark roll in one outstretched arm. 
The Songman concludes with a recitative. 


12. A Fish. (dauanbur.) 
gabu yuinuban narganbal garwar malid-boi durdji gabu yuinu-ban 
water goes under small fish on top worm-for the fish water goes under 


muduwal gwia gari dauwi wabduru gwia badi muru-muru(a) 
red fish swims past (will) jump away fish heart “ talks” 
wuygu baru-baru buguyura guri lajala 


fins “break” (the water) head-over cool flows. 

(a) murjun, growl. The heart beats loudly (strongly). badi, basket ; heart. 

A picture of fish life, revealing the Aborigines’ observation gained as they watch 
the streams when fishing. 

Dance: With bent knees, the dancers hesitate on one leg before taking the 
body weight, which is then quickly transferred to the other leg. They hop and 
jump, switching the hands from knees to shoulders. During No. 14 the ritual 
call of Gunbo / can be heard in the distance, and indeed the Songman seems to be 
using the word also. 

13-16. Rain. (waldjdn.) Laranda singing. 

garar djulman gunal(a) dauwal dulma-dulma-ranal(a) walugara(b) 
rain falling water has struck “ place’ made-soft rain 
waldjin darijun nolun-bubur gandjara garar njuna njuna 
rain “sings” noisily rain storm going past rain light 
Walguyur(c) darijun wandiri walugara waldjan(d) 
country (in which rain is falling) ‘‘ sings” rushes on “ legs”’ of rain 
guduyura buma dagal dagal(e) buma wandiri 
in dry country hits bare spots hits rushes on. 
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(a) Suffix, -al, past tense. 

(b) Dua moiety term. 

(c) A country in the Goyder River District. 

(d) ‘‘ Legs of rain” refers to the heavy rain, in which the rain is like legs to the 
clouds. 

(e) dagal, island. The bare spots, not covered by the water, are likened to islands. 

A song of the wet season. The storm is overhead. The rain falls noisily and 
heavily like legs from the clouds, striking the ground and making it soft. The water 
runs fast over the ground, but leaves bare patches, as islands, here and there. 

Dance : The dancers face each other, until one approaches the Songman. The 
rest follow him. One holds a bark roll in both hands above his head. 

After No. 14, Laranda was not satisfied with the dancers. Doing the crow they 
had been very good, and quite satisfactory with the others until this rain song. So 
he got up and led the dancers with great precision, sharpness and vim. One of the 
typical actions is to hold the bark pad horizontal above the head and then to bring 
it down towards the ground, probably to represent the beating of the rain. 


17. Rainbird. (bug-bug) (Rembaranga), gurundula (Ritarngo). 
naugbug(a) djuluy-guna(a) waragan(b) gurundula day2r  yama-yama-jun 


“talk” calling bird (its body) rainbird cloud(c) makes 

jalu yama-yama-jun djungama dayor balele jalu jalu-yura 
nest makes removes (young bird) cloud everywhere nest nest-to 
buddun. 

flies. 


(a) Noise made by the bird. djuluy, music. -guna (guma), causative. 
(b) waragan is the general word for bird, but here said to mean its body. 
(c) The rainbird causes the cloud to appear. 


A song of the rainbird fixing its nest, a sign of the coming rain. It “ makes” 
the rain. 


18. Spirit of the Dead. 


buwaibu waibu wai guryo guryd nini mar dugar bular-bulara 
(The ghost) “sighing” old (road) keeping to wants road “ big” 
Buralgo(a) julys mara lirdji dugar Wulula(b) buwatbu 


Buralko man (ghost) leaves dust road (to) Wulula sighs 
waibu wai yoru yadi yadi mogn bundjal bundjal yobu-yobu 
(as he walks) nose cries cries spirit dances follows (in the scrub) 
yoru yadi 
nose cries. 
(a) Buralko is the home of the dead for the Dua moiety. It is east of Yirrkalla. 
(b) Wulula is also the home of the dead, beyond Melville Bay. 


The ghost walks along its old roads, crying, until it finds the big road for Buralko, 
when it dances in the scrub, stamping and whirling up the leaves and dust. It then 
goes off on the spirit-road. 
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19. Blow-fly (worolol). 
(This should have been announced earlier, just before the word raibe is announced 
near the end of the Record. The Record ends before this song has been finished.) 
vaibe raibe raibe gurudu gubulu yadi buijayga mala Buralgo mala 
blowflies’ noise relative’s corpse cry blowfly clan at Buralko swarm (of 


murjun denje denje denje Wulyaya mala gubululil  yadi 
blowflies) buzz “sound” name of blowfly clan corpse (for) cry 
laranangu-lil nadi 
north-to cry. 


The blowflies come from the Home of the dead, buzzing, and finding the corpse 
cry. They symbolize the ‘“ shades” of the Blowfly clan, Worolul. 

In the original wire recording, the story of the dead was followed further, but 
these songs were not transferred to the disc, which was full. 

No. 20 is a repetition of 19, after which No. 21 is a song of the mophawk, guli-guli, 
but a different song from 6a. 

djambar-lili nadi dali dali dali djambar dal dal-ya 

corpse towards (on platform) cry spirit corpse spirit of 

buralayidj mala(b) gulai gula dali dali dali maruwi-wi 
(swollen up)(a) Buralang big flock mophawk the mophawk’s 
mala doro doro doro 

home-for “ clan.” 
(a) The swelling of the corpse is attributed to the “spirit.” In prose the suffix 

would be yu. Dal denotes power or strength, derived from spirit-sources, 

“ mana.” 
(b) mala, clan, group, big lot. Buralang is a subsection grouping. 

The flock of mophawks come from their home to the platform of the dead, 
where they see the swollen body, and cry. 


Dictated Ginbir Texts or Paraphrases, 1949. 

1. Flying Fox 
biguldja djininma: bigul malima raga-laidjba bigul djaba balunwoit 
flower flying fox flower food “food” of flower looks for (flower) 
nandja balunwot raga-laidjba balunwi 


flying fox. 
2 and 3. Fire-making 
djedai djeda bu‘ bu‘ diki-lili-lili milmirat novau djanur 
fire stick blow sound of rubbing sticks rubbing sticks smoke burn. 
4. Parrot 
wuralin-ma bunbun la larmag wirid) wirtdj 


parrot flower flying (from flower to flower for food) (its) noise 
djabirt wirial gelil gul-bunui 
sits down parrot fly away in a flock (ends with a trill). 
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5. Green Hornet 
mududinma mududinma maba:nuyr djuru garmunui mududinma maba:nuyal 


hornet hole bore (hole) hole 
nududi 
hornet. 

6. Yam 
dedt-dedi ga-biri'ria bugu djag'djaganwoi dedi-dedi djadba djadba 
chicken hawk swoop eat “catch” break it up 


darwin biri'ria~jan 
eat swoop. 
6a. Mophawk 
No text. 
7 and 8. White Pigeon 
dalin dalin golui golui djam'ba dalin dalin wurwur-wunuri. 


9. Crow 
wagwag garanadt wurldjuldjul nambara wurl-djul-djul 
crow (looking for) bone (looking for) food paper bark tree. 

10. Sea-gull 
wulbumba: ruyga-ruyga garamunda balya-balya wana lubdun 
sea-gull flying and diving skimming the waves wings splashes 
miri-walgo miri-walgo runga runga 
and flies. 

11. Mussel 
gere-gere djuindju gabu lubduna gere-gere dambala letba 
mussel shell water went down light (in water) at bottom 
maranal djurla 
“stay ” down altogether. 

12. Fish 
gurabulo gabu yaban gwia lejala gurabulo laduruwi gabu yaban 
creek water follows river flows creek kill (with spear) water follows 
gwia lejala 
fish flows. 

13-16. Rain 


Two short texts were given : 
(a) Rain, causing the creeks to run. 
djandjaidun galal galal gabu mangidj mangidj djararajun galal 
water (from) spring runs run 


galal mangidj gabu lunori:. 
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(b) Flood rain. 
daiga:ravra jinda gainmur gainmur bangalgal 
rain big _ big rain flood. 


17. No text given in 1949. 


18. Spirit of the Dead. (waiara, Djinba; yaian, Rembaranga) 
watbo waibo gurno gurno noru nadi nadi bundjal bundjal yorunadi 


“walks” old (road) nose cries runs dances cries 
mokwr wano gurno gurno noru nadt bundjal bundjal barawana 
(ghost spirit) talking old goes on top flying 


gurngu gurngu mokwr. 
19-21. No texts were obtained in 1949. 


THE DORUNNGAPA 
Record 2B 

The DJorunnapa chants are connected with the final disposal of the bones of a 
deceased person of the Yiritja moiety in Central Arnhem Land. During the singing, 
the bones are painted with red ochre and put into a log “ coffin ” which is painted 
with totemic designs. Compare the Mulara, Record 8, a similar series of chants, 
but for a Dua deceased person. In each case, the songs refer to animals, birds and 
objects of the corresponding moiety. The Dorunyapa recorded in the text and on 
the Record (2B), are from a series associated with the Goyder and Bulman Rivers, 
which were made by the Rainbow “ Dreaming,” mythical serpent, Balun. 

The main singers are Big Jack and Laiwonga, both Rembaranga-Ngalgbun 
tribesmen. A few others, including some boys, join in the singing. The recitative 
at the end of each verse is an important feature of the Dorunyapa, as in the Mulara 
and a number of other types of chants. The accompaniment and rhythm are 
provided by beating sticks and didjeridu. The texts as given were checked with 
Laiwonga and another man, Paltu, in 1952. 


1. Catfish (Ihurabanda) 
binmalai(ja) jerga-jerga(a) nura-banda Wura mala(b) magalaithia Buralgu 


axe sorry catfish Wura clan salt water Buralgu 
juwa-juwa gidjin gidjin(c) Wura mala binmalaia jerga-jerga mel mel mel mel 
Juwa sea catfish Wura clan axe sorry “chain” going 
djalbu(d) 

out to the anchor. 

Recitative: 

gurumbura ded-derina(e) batu(ma)-bur-bur-jele(f) 

salt-water people paddling looking glass 

magalaithia(g) gurumbura dardarana 


salt-water country salt-water people fire-stick. 
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(a) On one occasion the translator just said tomahawk. He added “move axe 
away,” as though it had hit or inconvenienced someone. 


(b) A clan in the north-east Arnhem Land. 
(c) In 1952, translated kitchen ; and juwa, chimney. 
(d) A sign of the end of the song. 
(e) In 1949, translated spike or spine, with reference to the cat-fish. 
(f) Spoken, djela, not jele. The reference is to the reflections in the smooth sea. 
(g) Sometimes translated “ sea.” 

The chief reference in the song is to Buralko, the Island Home of the Dead 
across the sea in the Gulf of Carpentaria. Properly speaking, this is the Home of 
the Dead for the Dua moiety only ; but it is used here with general reference. 


2. 
dardarana gurumbura magalaithia gurumbura magalaithia maigo-gurudjuru(a) 
magalaithia gurumbura binmalaia jerga jerga. 

(a) A Yiritja moiety Tauworor or clan spirit-centre. 


Recitivative : 
magalaithia juwa juwa magalaithia gurumbura 
sea Juwa sea salt-water people 


ded-derina larbadu-badu —s_ gurudjuru djandjan 
paddling “shovel-spear”’ Tauworor smooth (sea) 
wulannani wulamba 

the sea rises high (waves). 


Buralgu yalgu-djari Buralgu juwa juwa Buralgu juwa juwa 
djan djay(a) wulana:m larbadu badu(b) 


Buralgu nalgu djari djayn djan nula na:ni 
djayn djayn nula na:ni djan djan nula na:ni 
Buralgu nalgu-djari balau-walba(c) gurumbura(d) ded-derina. 


(a) In 1949, djandjayn was translated “ fish.” 

(b) “ Shovel-spear ”’ (the iron-pointed spear) ; but translated “ fish” in 1949. The 
reference is to the sharp nose of the catfish. 

(c) Waves. 

(d) Salt water people. 

It is interesting that Songmen of south-central Arnhem Land should be singing 
of the north-eastern tribes’ island home of the dead across the sea. But the song 
cycle and the burial ritual have spread in from the coast. This song and the two 
preceding are about a salt-water people, the Wura clan, paddling their canoe on the 
smooth sea and the rising waves between their country and the Island of the Dead. 
They see the sharp-nosed cat fish. They have their axe, fire-stick and ‘“‘ anchor ” 
in the canoe. 

The even slow time of 6 beats to 5 seconds is very impressive. 
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The ultimate reference, however, is probably to the myth of the heroes paddling 
in their canoes to the coast from, or by way of, Buralko, and seeing various creatures 
of the sea. Such is the Dua moiety myth of the Djanggawul. 


Song 8 of this Ngorunngapa refers to the treatment meted out to the catfish. 


4. Goanna (urugor in Rembaranga: galwan in Ngalbun) 

This and the next verse (No. 5) indicate the actions of the black patterned 
goanna. It comes quickly, and as it moves along smoothes the earth and the leaves 
in its tracks, with its feet, chest and body, and finally scratches out a hole (or nest) 
in its country and camps, as in Waria, the “ Dreaming” country. The interlined 
English words give the sense rather than an exact translation. 


malau waraga-waraga jadja manunht wulara-lara wulara-lara 
comes quickly hole makes and goes in Goanna’s country 
djanalg-djari murumur bila:ma:-ai murumur gudjama(a) 
scratches hole flattening leaves (as he flattening (his) tracks 
walks 
wulara-lara wulara-lara djanalg-djari murumur bila:ma:-at 
murumur gudjama djanalg-djart mdlau waraga waraga 
djanalg-djart djanalg-djari 
rilmidja(b) djanalg-djari(c) wangurt nura(d) 
black scratches hole big goanna camps. 
Recitative : 
rilmi-dja-rilmi malau waraga waraga djanalg-djant 
(a) Or gadjuyo. 


(b) rivi-dja : black paint-on. The reference is to the black pattern on the goanna’s 
body. 
(c) djanalg, ‘‘ scratches on top” ; djari, “ scratches deep.” 
(d) yura, to stay; to camp. 
This Song with its fast rhythm swings along in iambic style, and to our ears 
harmony is almost produced. 


5. Goanna (continued) 
gat gat gai gai 


murumur bilama murumur gadjuno gumur budjalt 
flattening the leaves smoothing his tracks chest stomach 
jadja mainunht gumur budjali jadja manunhs 
bana-bana Waria(a) wulala wulala jadja-manunbi(b) 
rib Waria small goanna “big gcanna ” 
djanalg-djart malau waraga waraga djanalg-djart 
gumur min‘dji-mirt gat gat gai gai jadja-manunbit 
chest coloured 


djanalg-djeri. 
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Recitative : 
wulala wulala wanguri ‘ura djanalg-djari rilmi-dja ynura 
(a) Waria is the country of one of my translators—Paltu. It is in Ngalgbun tribal 
territory. The “ Dreaming ” walked there before the times of his grandparents. 
It is dry country. 
(b) jadja sometimes seems to be jadju and jatdju. The translation, big goanna, 
probably means only that it is this creature which scratches out the hole. 
In this chant, the sticks are beaten before the didjeridu joins in. The Songman 


often turns to the person next to him as though singing to him, and then the latter 
starts singing quietly, but later gets louder. 


6. “ Poison” Tree: Jangura 


This text shows the great amount of repetition which the Songman may intro- 
duce. The emphasis is on the “ poison ” trees, the bark of which is used as an aid 
to gathering fish. 


(i) jangura(a) gwia jangura gwia jangura gwia 
jangura gwia jangura gwia wage-want(a) 
jangura gwia jangura gwia Malalidja(b) gwia 
jangura gwia wage-want gwia wage-want 


djangi(c) burburu(d) gwia wage-wani. 
(ii) jaygura gwia 


gwia wage-want djangi burburu 
jangura gwia jangura gwia jangura gwia 
jangura gwia gwia wage-wani barabara(e) gwia 
gwia wage-want jangura gwia jangura gwia 
gwia wage-want djangi burburu djandja(c) walmare(f) 
gwia wage-want djadja wal ma:re Malalidja gwia 
jangura gwia djandja walmare. 


(a) jangura. The old “ poison”’-bark tree with plenty of leaves and branches ; 
wage-want is the young tree. gwia, fish. 

(b) This is a man who was in Darwin at the time of the singing. He was being 
“called up.” He belongs to the Yiritja moiety, as does the emu, which can eat 
the fruit of this tree. A man cannot do so. 

(c) Two kinds of “ poison ” tree are being sung, djangi and djandja. 

(d) The bark (burburu) of the tree is crushed and thrown on the water. It stupefies 
the fish, which come up to the surface for air ; and so can be caught. 

(e) Leaves. 

(f) Fruit. 


The tempo of the chant is fast. The rhythm changes from even beating to 
emphasis on the third beat and elision of the fourth, and then changes back. Lighter 
voices can be heard in the background during the recitative. 
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7. Bush Plum (birigi in Rembaranga ; motjin in Ngalgbun). 
This is a wet season fruit. Blown down by the wind, the plums, ripe ones 
and hard ones, stone, skin and all, are picked up. 


ma:niburmulala burgu burgudjeli(a) nalan gara gara 
dropping on the ground ripe plums stone skin 
burgu-burgudjeli didi(b) mara-mara burgu-burgudjeli 
ripe plums small picking up ripe plums 
nalan gara gara didi mara-mara ma:niburmalilt 
nalan gara gara didi burgudjels didi mara-mara 
ma:niburgudjeli. 


(a) burlgu, as spoken in 1949. bdirlgi and birgo, plum. 

(b) didi mara-mara was heard (when spoken) in 1949 as duti mara-mara, and trans- 
lated as plums—picking-up (in hand). didi or duti is probably in prose de‘de‘, 
hard. The small plums are hard. de‘de‘-miri, the hard ones. 

The words are blurred in the fast tempo and “chorus.” The sticks are raised 
and hit at a higher level, a sign of enthusiasm. 


8. Axe and Cat-fish 


The catfish lives in both fresh- and salt-water, under the mud but also at times 
in rock-crevices. The spike which sticks up from about the centre of its back has 
poisonous properties. Therefore, when a fisherman spears a catfish or catches one 
on a line, he immediately knocks the spike off with his axe or a piece of pandanus 
rib or with any other suitable object. The fin on the back is part of the stinging 
spike (or “ nail”). The song text calls up the picture of this fish and the need to 
smash the nasty spike or spine—a practice sanctioned by tradition. 


(i) dunda:guya(a) dunda.:guna jerga jerga(b) 
garani-buldjun(c) garadai(d) djirimara(e) dunda:guna 
ga:rani-buldjun jerga jerga binmalara.(f) 

(a) Smalltomahawk. djunda,stone ; gunga,pandanus. (b) Handle. 
(c) Cat-fish spine. (d) Tail. (e) Dorsal fin. 
(f) Stone axe. 

(ii) ga:rani buldjun jerga jerga bunun(a) wanbuno(b) 
bin-malare garani buldjun jerga jerga 
garadai djirimara bunun wanbuno. 

(a) Hole. (b) Comes out. 

(ili) binmalare jer jer-ga:no bunan wanbuno 
jer jer-ga:no binmalare jer jer-ga:no 
jerga jerga ga:rani bultdjun binmalare 
garant bultdjun bin-malare jerga jerga 
bunun wanbuno gaija gaija garant bultdjun 


bunun wanbuno garadai djiri mara garani bultdjun gai-j1. 
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(iv) binmalare garant bultdjun jerg jerg gano 
jerga jerga garadai djirimara bunun wanbuno - 
dunda guna jer jergano garant bultdjun 
gatja gaija 

(v) bunun wanbuno jer jergano jer jergano 
bunun wanbuno garadai djirimara. 

Recitative : 


jerga jerga Lunun wanbuno garani bultdjun gadju balari Urwalaba(a) Urwalaba 
(a) The owner of the song—A Koidjag subsection man at Milingimbi. 


g. The Canoe and the Prahu (Barauu) 


This song of the dug-out canoe and the big boat belongs to Urwala, who sings 
in the Manggai-djarere dialect, which is akin to Mulark. It came to Urwala in 
direct line from his father’s father. He has no sons. Big Jack and Laiwonga 
have obtained the right to it by each paying Urwala three “ stuffs” or lengths of 
material (each about seven yards). The former (Wamut sub-section) calls Urwala 
(Goidjag) gagali (“ wife’s brother”), while Laiwonga (Bangadi sub-section) calls 
him gagag (mother’s mother’s brother). 

Barauu, giver. as the Rembaranga word for boat, is the Macassan prahu. Urwala’s 
great grandfather would have been familiar with the fleets of prahu which visited the 
coast yearly. 

It is sung whole-heartedly and with evident pleasure. I noted it as being an 
“active” song, meaning the singers and tappers threw themselves into it. The 
didjeridu was “ pulled ” continuously, and the stick beat was two a second, possibly 
representing the engine beat, until the final (fourth) repetition (not on the Record), 
when the tempo was increased to 14 beats to five seconds. There was suggestion 
of a fugue in the presentation ; and finally the boys with their light voices continued 
after Big Jack’s voice had become silent. 

The -paraphrase given by the chief Songman on the occasion of recording in 
1949 pictures the Manggadjera and Ngalggudjeri Aborigines going out in their 
canoes to the big ships when they appeared, catching the ropes cast to them, and 
boarding and travelling on the ships, eating “all the way.”” Such are the somewhat 
idealized memories. With their sails they sped along. Time, however, lent an engine 
to these boats, so that they are referred to as steamers (djelab), and the noise made 
by the sailing ship cleaving the waters becomes the engine beats. The paraphrase, 
given in 1949, was as follows: 


gindi gindi mumurugu gadjug mirbare djelab mirbara jultdji 

sea dividing canoe rope’ steamer rope __ blackfellows 
mangadjera nalggudjera barun-barun 
Manggaidjera Ngalggudjera big canoe (comes round) blackfellow 
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mumurugu gande gande 


jinde maruwala 


bavaws 


Manggaidjera engine-beats ‘‘eat all the way” big paddle (mast) boat 


nalggudjera 
Ngalggudjera. 


The following is the text taken from the recording wire in 1952: 


(i) gadju bala 
gindi gindi 
murmuraga 


gadju bala 
jindi marwala 
gadju bala(a) 


gadid mirbare(b) jindi marwala 
(a) bala, sail; also balari. gadju, canoe. gadju bala means the canoe moves 


along. 


gindi gindi 
gindt gindt 
gadju bala 
gadid mirbare 


jindi maruwala 
gadju balari 
jindi marwala 
Mangat-djarere. 


(b) gadid, the canoe rises up, held by the rope (mirbare) thrown to the ship. 
mirbare or milbare. 


(ii) barun barun(a) 
barun barun 


jindi marwala 
jindi marwala 


(a) baruy, a big canoe. 


(iii) gindi gindi 
jindi marwala 


djelab mirbare(a) 


gadid milbari 
gadid milbari 
gadid milbant 


gadid mirbare 
jindt marwala 


jindt marwala 
murmur(a)ga 
barun barun 


(a) djelab, steamer ; mirbare, threw a rope. 


(iv) ratdjai-lele(a) 
djelab milbara 
barun baruy 
gindi marwale 

(a) Tide receding. 

(v) barun barun 
jini marwala 

(vi) gindi gindi 
jindi marwala 
mumaraga(a) 
jindt marwala 


djelab mi(r)bari. 


mur-mura:ga 
jindt marwala 
ginds gindi 
barun barun. 


jindi marwala 
gindi gindi 
gadid milbara 
jindt marwala 
mumaraga 
gadid mirbari 


(a) Spoken murumurugu. 


(b) Also sung bala. 

(vii) murmuraga 
mu(r)muraga 
djalab mi(r)bara 

(viii) raidjia-lele 
ratdjia-lele. 

(ix) jint marwala 
mul-muraga. 


murmuraga 
murmuraga 
murmuraga 


gindi gindi gindi 


murmuraga 


mur-muraga 
jindi marwala 
gadju balare 


gadid mirbara 
gindi. 
mur-muraga 
jindi marwala 
gadju bele(b) 
mu(l)murugu 


ratdji-lele 
gadju balare 


gadid mirbara. 


gadid mirbare 


jint marwala 


murmuraga 
barun baruy. 


gadid milbari 
gadid milbari 
gindt marwala. 


gadid milbare 
mur-muraga 

gindi gindi 

guldjt Manga-djara 
gindt gindi 

raidji lele 

gindi gindi 
palgu-djart 


jini marwala 
-djalab mi(r)bara 
jini marwala 


djelab milbari 


va 
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THE DJARADA 

Records 3 and 4, and 22A—cut it 
The tribes along the Roper and Victoria Rivers, and from Borroloola on the 
Gulf of Carpentaria west through Newcastle Waters and Wave Hill into Eastern 
Kimberley, are great Djarada people, though nowadays this form of song and dance 
has also spread into Arnhem Land. Men and women have their own separate series 
of Djarada, and almost always sing them apart, out of sight, but not out of hearing. 
Women may see the men’s Djarada, but the privilege is not reciprocal. On hearing 
the women singing, the men may start their Djarada and also swing a love bullroarer, 

while the women, on hearing the men, utter traditional calls. 


The purpose is to express and realize the desire for the company of, and for 
sexual intercourse with, members of the other sex to whom they have been attracted. 
The songs may allude to the person in some indirect way, through what he or she 
does or wears, and the sexual allusions in many verses are very frank and direct. 
The Aborigines do not suffer from sex repression. As a result of the Djarada, the 
persons “‘ sung ”’ seek opportunities to meet the singer. They feel impelled to do so. 


The Djarada derives its “‘ strength ”’ and sanction from the mythology of the 
Muna-muna women who accompanied the “ Fertility Mother,” or “ Mother-of-us-all,” 
across the country in the period when from herself and through her ritual respectively, 
men and all species were given birth. The actual reference is to the spread of the 
“ Fertility-Mother ” ritual, often known as Kunapipi, from tribe to tribe, in part of 


_which there is ceremonial intercourse. The Munga-Munga women were successful 


in their love affairs, even to the extent of breaking normal rules. This appeals 
to-day to the desires of both men and women in ordinary life, not only at ceremonial 
times. In addition to these mythical women, the chicken-hawk, Garagan, holds an 
important part in the Djarada of the tribes of the upper Roper River, and the crow, 
Wangulari, amongst those of the south-western region of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
He is the “ boss” of the Djarada. He acts, so it is believed, as messenger and as 
medium of the desires expressed in this singing, appearing suddenly to the group 
or individual being sung. 

The pattern is clear. What is desired is described in the series in intimate 
detail, but on the basis of the experience of Munga-Munga in the “ Dreaming.” 
This is essentially true of the women, who, indeed, in dance as well as song, act as 
Munga-Munga. 

In this region, the Djarada consist of long series of songs, which, once started, 
are sung right through, with much repetition, and frequent “ picking up ” of earlier 
ones in the series. Usually, the singing is by a group, rarely by individuals, but 
during the group performance the individual sings his thoughts and desires, and 
even special words, into one or more of the series. Usually, too, both men and 
women paint up and dance the Djarada. 
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A Men’s Djarada Record 3A 

The samples of chants from a men’s Djarada were recorded at Tandandjal on 
August 11, 1949. They were sung by Larrima, a Yangman tribesman, assisted by 
Kit, also a Yangman, and Georgie (Waingaratmain), a Djauan. Only beating sticks 
were used. It comes from southern tribes. ‘“‘ We Djauan and Yangman are outside 
the Dreaming road” ; that is, it is not in their mythology. Several opening songs 
which were not recorded emphasize that a Djarada is to be sung. Thus: 

(a) balauu djarada nabudi jiabadja jiabadja balauu djarada janendi 

opossum Djarada I sing it opossum 

“ Texts” of the songs were dictated in 1949 by Larrima immediately before 
each chant. Unfortunately he had died before the return visit was made to the 
district in 1952 to take down the actual singing texts from the recording wire. These, 
dictated mainly by Lamderod, are given first, and after each song Larrima’s text is 
given. The difference is partly that between the sung and spoken texts, but it is 
possible that the informants of 1952 were not well versed in the words ; though they 
professed to know them. There is also the possibility that I did not hear Larrima 
correctly. The 1952 texts were written down partly by myself and partly by Dr. 


Capell. 
1. Opossum 


(i) waran gurbidja waran yon gamar waran gurlidja 
Warmala nolan waran burbidja gamarayn 


(ii) waran gubt gurbidja waran yoln. gamarayn nola gurli djanoln 


waran nani gamaran 
(ili) gurbi gurbi jalan waran gurbidja Walmala 
waray gurbi gurbidja gurbi jalan gurbidja walan gurbi gurbi jala 
Walmala waran gurbi gurbidja gamarayn nal. 
(iv) waran gurbi gurbidjai nolo waran naln 
Warmala gurbi jala gurbidja ynoln 
waran gurlt gurbidja Warmala nolo. 


The paraphrase given in 1949 was: 


waran gulgi gulbi waran-waran gulbi-nolai gulbi djangulai gulbi-jela 
red-ochre crush “ paint.” 
The theme is preparing the red-ochre and painting the Djarada men. Warmala 
(Walmala) is a desert tribe south of the Fitzroy Crossing in Southern Kimberley. 
Gamarang is a sub-section term. 


2. Dingo 
(i) beni lalbere e-lalbere djini lalbere lalbere 
djini lalbere lalbere djini jimbalbere djini jimbalbere. 
(ii) lalbere lalbere djini lalbere djini jimbalbere. . . 


djini lalbere . . . djint jimbalbere. 
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(iii) djint lalbere balbere djini lalbere lalbere. 
(iv) djint jimbalbere djini lalbere djint jimbalbere balbere 
(repeated). 


The text dictated by Larrima in 1949 was: 
ela:lbiri la:lbiri djendi la:lbiri la:lbiri. 
In singing the djendi is djini. Both djendi and lalbiri were said to be ‘‘ Dream- 


ing.” They refer to female excitation. The song is in Mudbura, and refers to the 
women standing up naked. Larrima began the singing with a recitative. 


3. Flying-fox 
(i) nulbi ynulbt gomors-mor9(a) djela djela mane 
nulbi nulbt gomomor2 djela djela mane 


djela djela mane (phrases repeated). 
In verses (ii) and (iii) the same two phrases are repeated alternately. 
(a) Sounds singing like ga-mara: mara:. 
The 1949 text was: 
gamoro-moro ajsiana djulumana nalbi nalbi gamors-mora djulumana. 
This song is chanted to three different rhythms. At first the beat is even. 
The second time the tempo is fast, with the third beat accented and lengthened, 
though it ends evenly. The third time the tempo begins slow, but is quickened. 


4. Black-nose snake 
redjambe lidudambe vedjambe lidudambe redbele dudambe. 
(1949 spoken text : 
jidjudanba adbala jidjudanba adjinbi jidjudanba dudanba) 
breast close to man “ Dreaming” (for genitalia.) 
5. Flying-fox travelling 
gulungu waia djelbele waia gulungu waia. 
(1949 spoken text : 
a-djirbili waia golong? waia djirbili waia walanga latja) 
whistle-duck fly away. 
It is possible that the title “ Flying fox travelling ” should be whistling duck. 


6. Stealing a woman’s heart 
(i) darbongi walindjarai rare rare. 
(ii) darbongat nalindjarai rare rare. 
(1949 spoken text: 
dabongo yalindj-ari marai a'ri a'ri.) 
heart “song” 
The song version sounds like : 
anda bangai yilinda yilinda marai bangai a’re a're banandi nilindi ma. 
This song expresses sorrow at stealing the heart of another man’s wife. 
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7. A bird (like, but larger than, a butcher-bird) 
gorbolo dalagur rijani jari jana dalagur rijana gorbolo rijani. 
7a. Announced as No. 8, is No. 7 repeated. 
(1949 spoken text: 
milbala delagurijani jani delagurijana delagurijani delagurijana milbala 
eye eyebrow eyelash 
milbaletja.) 
The mishearing of milbala as gorbolo by the 1952 informants shows lack of 


knowledge of the meaning of the song. This song, sung twice, causes a woman to 
look towards the singer. 


8. Flying fox goes down to water 

(The announcement No. 8 is repeated for this chant.) 

buna bunale djo:mane bimbi djomane. 

(1949 spoken text : 

buna bunali djamane jilbin-bindjo mana.) 
* woman walking singing legs walk 

As sung: buna bunale djamane jibidjamane jibubidjamani. 

The object is to sing the woman’s legs so that she will walk to the man desiring 
her. 


g. Many songs of the cycle were omitted for want of time and wire, and we passed 
to the final chant, to which the sticks were beaten with a “ tattoo,” kettle-drum, 
effect. It is repeated. 
wailare lare wailare ndjinit gona nola nola 
wailare lare wailare ndjini wanga ndjint. 
(1949 spoken text: 
wai-ju-lari lari wanga djina gulay gulagula(a).) 
a water-Dreaming site “song” “song” a “ big” Dreaming 
(a) The reference is to a water-place (spring) associated with important mythological 
persons—that is the Munga-Munga. Indeed, yala-gurak-gurak, the storm-bird, 
is an exoteric name for the “ Ferility-Mother” herself in the neighbouring 
Mangarai tribe. 


Record 22A—cut ti 

These samples of a men’s Djarada were recorded by Lamderod, a Djauan, 

at Beswick Creek in 1952. The significance of the Djarada has been explained 

with reference to Record 3. Lamderod said these were Yirbindji (Jirbindji), the 

name of a series of ritual songs and acts recorded by me in 1953 amongst the North- 

eastern Wailbri at Phillip Creek, just north of Tennant Creek. This is about 350 
miles south of Djauan country. 

The chief ‘‘ Dreaming ” or mythological figure of this Djarada is Flying Fox, 

which travelled from ‘ Alice Springs way,” that is from the south, northwards 
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through the various tribal countries until it reached Lungagan, or the north-east 
of Djauan territory. 


(1) gurururu jugaba balanbina 
flying fox starts from south frightened and travels circles before settling 
balandji(na) 
alights on a tree. 


The repetition starts with balanbina. 

(2) mila mila Marale-Marale mila mila manay(a) gululu 

eye Marale lightning. 
(a) Sung as minay. 

This chant comes from “ sunrise,” Borroloola way, a strong Djarada country. 
The Dreaming in the background of the chant is rain or storm. Indeed, the Songman 
indicates the storm in his tru:. . ., while gululu is thunder, lightning, and rain. 
As a Djarada, this song is somewhat “‘ dear” ; it requires circumspection, and costs 
a lot to learn, for it is associated with the Rainbow, which links it to the Kunapipi. 
As Djarada, the song causes a woman to look towards the singer, just as in the storm 
one looks to the lightning. 

The tempo is quick. The stick beats do not synchronize with the accent on the 
words, but they are even. The song is repeated. 

(3) derejul derejul gali nanba nanba. 

walking foot knee. 

This is in Djing-ili language. Another version is 

gade jungude jundere. 

It refers to a Spirit of the Dreaming walking from the south to Newcastle Waters 
and then west to Wanggurala. He sings: I travel a long way; Oh! my feet, 
my knees ! 

This ‘‘ picks up ” again the opening chant, as often happens in song series. 

(4) balanbina balanbina gururu jugaba. 

(5) Ganindja marama ral beja 

Ganindja “runs” “song’”’ travels. 

Dingo, the Dreaming, started from Ganindja in the south and travelled north 
to Warak-ngulak, a little east of Beswick Creek. 

The complete series of this Djarada would also include references to other 
Dreamings, ‘“‘ heroes,” such as Opossum, Hawk and Black-nosed Snake ; but the 
chief Dreaming is Flying Fox. 


The Women’s Djarada Records 3B, 4A, 4B 

While at Mainoru in August, 1949, a group of women painted up in red ochre 
danced their Djarada for several hours one day. The photographer of the party, 
recognized as an old man, was allowed to take pictures of the performance. None 


of the rest of us saw it. That night, however, the women agreed to sing Djarada so 
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that a wire-recording could be obtained. Samples of two series, an old and a new, 
were obtained. 

While the texts were being sung and recorded, Dr. Capell, who accompanied 
the research party as linguist, wrote them down as well as he could ; at the end of a 
song, I who was liaison between the singers and the technician, could sometimes 
obtain the main words from: the leader. Next day we obtained from some of the 
singers the text of each song. Allowing for the difficulty of hearing clearly the 
words when sung by a group of ten or twelve, a difficulty increased by the repetition 
of syllables and the changing of position of words and syllables, the result was 
reasonably good. At any rate, the informants could recognize what song was 
indicated when the words were read to them. The versions as heard, as well as 
dictated, are given. Some variation was caused by the difference in Djarada 
efficiency amongst the women. 

For translation I was particularly fortunate. Most Djarada texts have very 
intimate and detailed sex references, and these were no exception. A male anthrop- 
ologist would not feel disposed to seek a literal translation from any native woman, 
even if she were able to provide it. On this occasion, however, a full-blood Anyula 
woman, who was married according to our law to a man I knew, came to our help. 
She knew the text of the songs, for they were in Anyula. She also had known for 
over twenty years a member of my party, Mr. W. E. Harney, who had been closely 
associated with the Aborigines of her country. She agreed to tell him the meaning 
of the texts. So, a triangular process ensued. Dr. Capell, for a short time, and 
then I, as soon as I could relieve him, read the text, asked her the meaning of the 
words separately and as a whole; she whispered this into Mr. Harney’s ear, who 
repeated everything she said. Sometimes when he could not get her meaning at 
once, she would indicate by signs what was meant. Her shyness was partly due to 
her only knowing vulgar or slang. bush expressions for some of the words. This 
Anyula woman is a very fine person, and also well equipped with tribal lore. I 
thank her. 

In each instance, the words in brackets are given as taken down during the 
singing. The text is given as dictated next day by some of the singers. The trans- 
lation gives more often the meaning than a literal rendering. In many cases the 
. literal translation is reserved for another publication. 


Record 3B 
I. (geda gadana/maya mayanai). 
As the song proceeds, the words are softened: (gia: gia:ne/mana:'ne). 
geda gedanai/manga mangalt. 
Another version is : 
gira giranai/wanindja mananat. 
A man swings a manganai, a Yirapindji, or love-bullroarer. When the swinging 
is finished, the woman sung “ throws her spit,’’ that is, her “ shade ” (soul) in the 
direction of the man. For the swinging of the Yirapindji, givanai wandindja, arouses 
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a woman’s sex-emotion. This bullroarer is also called mandigi and margava (as in 

Chants 3 and 4), and galain or radjalain gala asin No. 7. It symbolizes the uterus. 

2. wangulari wangulari marabani janai/ wangulari wangulari janai wangulani 
wangulari janat marabandi janai. 

The crow, wangulari, is the presiding genius, the ‘‘ Dreaming,”’ of love in the 
Anyula tribe, from which this Djarada spread. A change of ‘‘ voice ’’ and of music 
is always associated with the word marabandi, head band. Janai, a ‘‘ Dreaming.” 
3. (a djege madigema/'djaga 'madi ge'ma) 

djarga mandigt mandigi mandjarga. 
4. (e-maga lalai/e-magi larai e-maga magi) 
magiriy magara larat. 

Both 3 and 4 refer to sexual excitement. (3, the love-bullroarer is swung, and 
in 4, quivers.) The tempo is changed on repetition. 
5. (wanat jagari/jagen gena) 

walai walat berneinj berneinj. 
Another version : 
walba djola lango mani. 

As the result of his sexual organs being sung, he comes to the woman. See 
No. 20. 

My translator here added a text which at least explains the next one—No. 6. 

muna-muna bumbuna djeningi malgala:la 

munga-munga feather headband feather. 

As sung: 

ma:gala:la: ra bumbuna:-jerningi:-jerningt 

muna-muya na:-a: ma:gala:la bumbuna. 

The song means that if the man does not come in response to the singing, a 
Munga-Munga, with a yamstick in her hand, will come and pierce his genital organ, 
drawing blood. The words in this chant, as in many others, do not express patently 
the real meaning. This, however, is known to the singers. The Munga-Munga, 
being adorned with forehead band and feather, mean business. The Djarada women 
also wear the feather in their headbands. 


6. (nawaia geren gena/ja geren gena:nat) 
nawaia geren gena gere geren gena. 
feather headband 

7. (madadai djidada-dai/madanai dadadai) 
galain djadana wara birt madana. 

8. (madji gana madarere) 
maidjangu madane gabirere. 


Q. (amena ma:guima ynadai.) 
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There is reference in the chant to dadadai of No. 7. My translator was in doubt 
about this rendering, but the following text, referring to the Munga-Munga, was 
dictated : 

muna munana manga mangale. 


10. (nanugare magadama magana.) 

This and No. 11 refer to the woman’s response. Compare the texts with 3 and 4. 
magadama with may-ama, manari with magara, and ladai (ladba) with larai. 
II. (enrara manama ladai lada mayare: maluga:) 

vara manama ladba ladba mayare maluga janadja. 


12. (e warara e warara langana bandjana djalawera djalora) 

warera warera langana bandjana djalwera. 

Djalawara is the ‘‘ Dreaming ’”’ or mythological sex experience of the Munga- 
Munga which is to be emulated. 

13. (e:dangia lai/na werande naweralat) 

dangia lat naberende. 

naberende, ankle, part of the symbolism of sexual intercourse. See 16. 

14. (ena djiwa ena djiwa ranai gawara ena wara ena djiwa ranai banam lagaranda 
ladjinia djiwa) 

nadjiwa djiwa lana lagaran dana garandal bana. 

This expresses the desired effect of the Djarada. The woman will leave her 
camp to be followed by the man she “ sang,” and he will find her waiting for him. 
The translation is, ‘I go away; he follows ; I will wait for him.” 

15. (en gagudjara mana gagudjara mana) 

gaigudjara mana a bejebelje. 

When singing this, the women turn into a circle and face each other. It refers 
to a man “singing a woman’s body. 

16. (a:migadinai janamanai migadinat) 
mirgadina jerna jerna mani. 

foot eye chest 

- (e: bulnin badai jalbudarat) 

gulnin balai jalbudara. 

18. (ay galara bela gagagalin banat) 

galara bela gargarlin bera. 

The woman sings Garagan, the chicken hawk, to take her message to the man 
she desires. This is another Djarada cycle. In it the hawk, not the crow, figures 
as the patron of love-making. 

19. (wandjurgaba alidjurgaba ambadaganin) 
wandjurgaba lindjurgaba mada:ngani. 

This was interpreted as: cover the pubic region. 
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20. (e: walai walai berneinj waiba djalai langomanat) 

walai walat berneinj berneinj watbara daba daba. 

This song causes the man’s “ heart ” to turn and bring him along to the woman. 
He cannot help himself. Compare 5. 


21. (e: jalima djaynari/jaluna djanari djadara lanant) 
jaliman djanant djadere lanani. 

22. (e: jilgibangu djarat/jelibangu djarai /naraga) 
jilgibangu djarai daraba: dara. 

23. (e: mariwalanai mariwalanai/e: madada nana ladanait) 
mariwalana mariwalana nededenge. 

24. (arite langamela gamela) 
Iri-tlja gome gomela. 

25. (an grigridja drarana) 

My translator said that songs 21-25 probably belonged to the Daly River tribes, 
and not to the cycle which the Rembaranga and Ngalgbun women had recorded. 
They had “ got off the line.” Songs 1-25 were said by the singers to be part of an 
old cycle, but that the rest, 26-38 belong to a newseries. One interesting consequence 
was that whereas my translator gave the meanings of the old cycle almost without 
hesitation, she had to sing each of the new series in order to catch the meaning. The 
texts refer to the liaison, and to the (desired) sexual intercourse. 

26. (maljara maljara gelera gelera ma) 

maljara maljari:ra: malgari: ra: gelera gilaramba. 
27. (maljara rera nagiri djana) 

maljara rira nagirt djana dargara garat djanada. 
28. (maljara nagi djanada garai gaduda) 

maljara nagin djanada garai malara nagi djana. 
29. (t warama gaginara mabelebele laramai magagina) 

waraman gagi laramei mabelebele mabelebele larome. 
30. (rilja riljarai laga(r)andana) 
rilja riljarai laga andana. 
31. (€ rinda rindanama: e garanjaralai) 
rinda rindanama: galaindja rarana. 
32. (galandja raran ina 'mamai) 
galandja dan gu leinada garme. 
33. (e wangirt djorai larawanai lai) 
wangint ndjora lalerwalela. 


34. (gula djanga djanga gulai djanga djangalai madai.) 
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35. (lamberara baidjima djandet) 
lambera:ra baidjima djande djande. 

36. (mabanga banga malidi warut) 
malidit warait mabainga-bainga. 

37. (djana lalamei/djanala lamet) 
djana lalamei djana lalamet. 

38. (€ jirunda lanja/jirunda lanjat) 

jiruna lanjai labana lanjai. 

The above 38 recorded chants do not exhaust the two cycles. Moreover, new 
chants are made up and put into the series, or else sung separately. For example, 
a woman can arouse a man’s desire for her by singing his pillow, using the English 
word : 

watt pilo waii pilo 

sleep pillow 
or by singing his bridle hand: 

braidira boral boral randi 

bridle hand excited. 


THE WALAKA 

Record 5A 
The Walaka is a “ trade dance ”’ of the Wadaman and other tribes on the south- 
west of Arnhem Land. It had spread to the Yangman and Djauan who made the 
recording. It is performed when groups from different tribes meet with goods to 
exchange. At such gatherings marriages are arranged and friendships made. The 
exchange of articles is often preceded by temporary exchange of women during the 

singing, a sign of the good relations existing between all present. 


The recurring call or “‘ cry ” with its descending glide is a feature of the Walaka. 
It can sometimes be heard in the evening being practised, or just sung for joy, hour 
after hour, provided the singer can find a didjeridu player. The metallic sound of 
the didjeridu is caused by placing its free end in a metal container such as an empty 
oildrum. The concluding shout of the dancers at the end of each dance is a feature 
of many types of dance. The accented breath-expulsions are also noticeable. 


The dancing of one man illustrated the correlation of movement with the stick 
beats and didjeridu. The time was 4—4, with the fourth beat elided. He made 
three steps to the middle, and then putting one leg in front of the other, held it there 
for the fourth beat. 

An interesting feature is the part played by onlookers and dancers. The latter 
not only stamp to the rhythm, but also shout and make calls. The call is sometimes 
held on a tangent-like high note, out of which the Songman’s glide seems to descend. 
Onlookers criticize the dancers and tell them, for example, to stamp heavily and 
shout loudly. In short, everybody is involved in some way, as in the Greek chorus. 
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The texts of the chants as given by Laiwonga on re-hearing them in 1952 are 
as follows, but it is only very seldom that the hearer can distinguish any words in 
the descending slurred “cry ’’ of the songman. 


(t) a:- bana ribana bana ribana. 

This is the ‘‘ Dreaming ” of the Songman ; that is, the words were obtained by 
the Songman in a Dream. 
(2) Biga:na- 

This is the cry as of a boy whom the Songman catches to “ make” (show) 
Walaka. 


(3) Rigana bana graijé béna graijé bugana 


A bird (which cries) flaps a big flock cry big flock a man hit and caught a 
bird. 


(4) bana rigana jami 

This time the reference is to a small dog which, on being caught by a man, cried. 

Thus, the sequence is a boy, a bird and a dog crying when caught. There must 
be, however, another meaning, which would be understood by the hearers in the 
inter-tribal gathering and dance with their “ trade’ and marriage aspects. 

Moreover, the words and meaning are not patent to all. Thus, Lamderod, a 
Djauan headman, who only heard the re-play, but not the original, interpreted 

(I) as waramara, 

(2) as lumu, and 

(3) as twudjara. 

He said that all these corroborees were formerly called Djadbar, and were 
owned by the Kuyar people just north of the Daly River and west of the Awarai. 
The song really meant “‘ Poor Fellow Me, why did I come out (from my.country) ! ” 


THE WARANGGAN—I949 
Records 5B, 6A, 6B 

The Warangan corroboree was observed at Tandandjal on August 8 and 9g, 
1949, and in 1952 at Beswick Creek, both places in Djauan country, east of Maranboy. 
It consists of a series of chants and dance-acts, performed in the camp in the presence 
of men, women and children. The Djauan say it spread to them and their Yangman 
neighbours from the Wadaman and Bilinara, on their west and south respectively 
and to these from the Mudbura, whose country is further still to the south-west. 
Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory (p. 197), gives Warangin as 
“The name of the ordinary corroboree.”’ 

The names of some East Kimberley tribes, particularly the Kidja, the Lungga, 
the Djerag and the Djaru, appear in the chants, with an interpretation that a Djaru 
Waranggan leader travelled through these tribal countries. This could mean that 
the Waranggan had been performed in them. But there is no other evidence for 
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this. Many of the texts are in the Mudbura language, which suggests that ceremonial 
leaders in that tribe at least made important contributions to the Waranggan. The 
designs applied to the bodies of the dancers and the paraphernalia used in the per- 
formance are similar to those used in corroborees and ceremonies throughout north- 
central and even central Australia. The use of human blood to apply the birds’ 
down or kapok to the human body also links the decorations with these regions. 
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The points of origin and elaboration, however, must be on the route of diffusion 
of the Kunapipi (Fertility-Mother) or Kadjeri (‘Old Woman ”) cult, for it is based 
on the mythology of that cult, particularly on the role of the Munga~-Munga women. 
In addition, it is an “‘ outside”” or camp ceremony correlated with, and running 
parallel to parts of, the secret Kunapipi rituals. As the Kunapipi did pass through 
Mudbara country, such an “ outside ” associated corroboree could have originated 
or been developed there. However, there is no certainty. The southern limit of 
Kunapipi diffusion is an arc from the Macarthur to the Victoria River sweeping 
through Newcastle Waters and Wave Hill district. 
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The Munga-Munga (Muya-Muna) women were members of Kunapipi’s travelling 
party. Their exploits included successfully enticing men to break the marriage 
laws. In this corroboree the women dancers, representing the Munga-Munga, enter 
the dance-ground from a distance, and pass quite close to the place where the men 
and boys are decorated for the dance. These are “enticed” out and follow the 
women on to the dance-ground. 


An essential accessory of the Waranggan is a large rectangular bough shelter, 
enclosed on three sides, which should be especially erected for every performance. 
In it, the paraphernalia and the male dancers are painted and decorated to an almost 
continuous accompaniment of singing and boomerang tapping. In addition, it is 
itself “‘ sung.”” On the 1949 occasion it was erected on the edge of the Djauan camp, 
the open side facing bush. The elaborate headgear which was repainted and re- 
decorated, had been kept from a previous performance. Kit, who took charge in 
the absence of the Djauan headman (Lamderod), and “‘ Longlegs”’ were the first 
singers; they used two boomerangs each. At times several more joined in the 
singing. 

The performance occupied about 10 hours spread over two days. Only 45 
minutes of this was recorded, but this is sufficient to give a satisfactory idea of the 
singing and dancing. A Kodachrome “short” was also taken. Some texts and 
explanations were dictated on the spot between intervals in the singing. 


Fortunately, too, I was able to play the recording to Lamderod and others at 
Beswick Creek in 1952, and thus check and correct the texts. In addition, another 
performance was held during this visit. This, which was also recorded, served 
as a further check on the earlier transcriptions and interpretation. 


Translation of the texts is difficult for the language varies—from Ngalgbun east 
of the Djauan to Mudbara on the south-west and even to the Walbiri further south 
In some cases, too, in addition to the everyday or “ outside’ meaning of words, 
there are secret ritual meanings, referring to the Kunapipi background. Further, 
words vary in form, and syllables are repeated to suit the accent and rhythm. 


The 1949 Performance Record 5B 


Record 5B consists of samples of the chanting in the Waranggan bough shed 
during the long preparations of the first day, songs which were repeated on the next 
afternoon, The words are difficult to follow, for there are several singers, and the 
boomerang tapping tends at times to drown the words. 


The. verses are not numbered on this particular Record, 5B, but may be followed 
from the texts. 


First Day. As soon as the bough shade was erected in the mid-morning, singers 
stood just in the open side and commenced “ singing” the bough shade—gemerere 
jalwandinja. This was not recorded when first sung, but was repeated and recorded 
a little later, just after the first on the Record. 
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Record 5B 
(i) didiga-bate(a) gulmare-baie(b) jurongor-mane(c) 
women-two “line up”’-two form one line yourselves. 

(a) didiga or gidiga: Ngalgbun for women. Baie is the dual sign. 

(b) gulmare, translated, line up and stamp. Gulmare (Gulmoro) is the name of one 
of the two leading Munga-Munga women. The other is Yuronggor (Yuranggor). 
But in Walbiri, gulamara is the rain cloud on the horizon, where it “ lines up.” 

(c) Translated in 1949: you go across. mane denotes verbal action. 

Interpretation: This chant “calls up” the women to play their part in the 
corroboree, as the Munga-Munga did. The Munga-Munga leaders are named. 
The chant is sung three times, a pause occurring between each rendering. 


(ii) gemerere baie jalwandinja 
bough shade we make. . 

These words announce the making of the bough shed (or shade) in which the 
male dancers and their trappings are painted and decorated. The chant is referred 
to as singing the “shade” or leaves. When sung, the syllables are modified in 
the interest of the rhythm, for example: awa(n)dinja gemere awandinja gemere 
jalwandinja dinja. 

The chant is sung three times, a pause occurring between each rendering. 


(iii) This chanting returns to No. 1, which is sung twice : 

didiga-baie gulmare-baie jurongor-mane 
and then passes to 

Muna-muna njanale bilein njanale: 

Munga-munga we see travelling we see. 

Interpretation : We call ourselves the travelling Munga-Munga. 

Lamderod said njayale had no meaning because the Mudbura man who composed 
this song “learnt” it while he was asleep. However, the word is Mudbura for 
“we see.” This chant is sung three times. The third singing, which occurs after a 
pause on the Record, was given a slightly different meaning : 

Muna-Mupa bilein njana'le:(a). 

(a) Sometimes sung: namale: and even reduced to nalai to emphasize the iambic 
accent which is a feature of these chants. Bilein might well be our “ playing.” 

Interpretation : The Munga-Munga coming along say, “ we sit down and (play) 
perform corroboree.” The chant, sung on a high note, was designed to attract or 
“catch ”’ the Munga-Munga women, whose representatives were painting up some 
distance away. 

One of the men being painted was Karara, who had taken a central part in the 
Yabuduruwa, a “ high ” ceremony just concluded. He was to carry a big Waranggan 
symbol in the afternoon’s “dance.’”’ Three singers, Kit, Longlegs and Bima (a 
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Waranggan specialist) stood and sang about the Munga-Munga walking along amidst 
the stones : 

mona wange(a) mona  gede-gedeg 

walking walking noisily on stones. 
(a) With arms behind their backs. 

This is not on the Record. 


Karara was first painted with yellow ochre. Arm-blood was obtained from a 
young man. The design was then drawn in blood in lines half an inch wide on this 
“ ground,” a stick with.a piece of kapok on the end being used for a brush. Pieces 
or “ big dots ” of kapok were stuck on the blood, which is a good adhesive. While 
this was being done, tribal names were chanted : 

(iv) Lunga: Djaru Darinman boro. 

This is modified in singing to Djara: Linga: Dariman Lina. 

The Lunga and Djaru are East Kimberley tribes, roughly north and south of 
Halls Creek respectively. The Ngarinman is a neighbour of the Yangman. The 
Waranggan has travelled through these tribes, which are therefore called. Other 
tribes are named in other chants, for the route is “ followed.” Boro is ‘‘ song,” a 
corroboree word. 

Then comes the climax of the bough-shade chanting, the preparation of the 
dancers and objects being almost finished. The tempo is increased, the boomerangs 
are “ beaten ”’ in “‘ tattoo,” and the pitch is raised from time to time. The rhythm 
is intensely iambic. 

(v) Gagarindji baie djibunba nane gunbolon-djeri. 
Karindji 

The Karindji or Kwarandji is a tribe on the south of the Yangman. The other 

words were said to be secret. 


(vi) After a pause, the preceding chant is repeated. Then comes 
Bilinara Bilinara modjo modj2 jurongor(a) mane 
Bilinara corroboree “form a line.” 
(a) Yuronggor, a Munga-Munga. 
The Bilinara is a tribe on the west of the Yangman. Whenever Bilinara is 
sung, renewed zest seems to be put into the proceedings. 
At this point there was a break for lunch. 


Afternoon of the First Day. 


The painting and decoration of actors is a slow, tedious process, which is apt 
to try the patience of the observer, especially if he wants to see and photograph the 
results and the dances in daylight. For the Aborigines, the very late afternoon, or 
more often the early night, is the time for the ballet. It was not until 4 p.m. that 
all was ready. 

The painting is done in stages. White clay or yellowish ochre is applied first, 
and then hours later, black paint or red ‘“‘ wool ’”’ or down is put on according to the 
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design. The wool or down is applied bit by bit along the lines of the design, and even 
in a corroboree, let alone a sacred ceremony, this application and the singing which 
accompenies it seem as important as the acting and dancing. It is an essential part 
of the whole, not a preparation for something. 

At 2 p.m. the bough shed was being sung again, three boomerang men standing, 
and others soon joining in. It is not recorded at this point, but is the same song as 
in the morning, the syllables being varied in oratorio fashion : 

jal-wandinja jel-wandinje ge me jal-wandinja gemerere. 

Kit, the leader, bent and bowed as he beat his boomerangs, sweeping them 
apart as a sign to the young boys in the “ house ” to sing ; they were learning. 

It was interesting to notice that a young boy brought a lighted pipe of the Malay 
type to two old men, one of whom was blind and the other nearly so. He held it in 
turn to their mouths, and as often happens, they nearly choked. 

A number of boys had been painted, and one child, about six years only, stuck 
kapok and wool on himself. Old Grumal instructed these boys at the back of the 
shelter in the dance in which they had to take part. 

Two Mudbura songs were chanted, the second to a quick tempo (iwaryma), 
and a kettle-drum effect was obtained ; one boomerang was held firmly and still in the 
left hand, while the other was so pivoted in the right hand that each half of it hit the 
left-hand boomerang alternately, and at the same time it was moved along the latter 
from near the bottom to the top. This “tattoo” always ended with even beats. 


(vii) julungo-(a) baie walunga baie delwandina-dinja 
on the ground at the fire made it (blaze). 

(a) julu is Ngalgbun for ground. For baie the headman said “low-down.” Baie 
appears repeatedly in these texts as a dual particle. The reference here is to 
the two Munga-Munga leaders causing fire to blaze up in their tracks. 

Interpretation: The Waranggan men, having discovered the tracks of the 

Munga-Munga, see them blaze up as they follow. 

A chant, not on the Record, gives some of the background. 
gunagi(a) wuja muyna-muna wandju janali- baie yala birigu nala 
leaders two Munga-Munga where we go two we that way we. 

(a) The conical head-dress worn by the dance-leaders, and here denoting the leaders. 


Interpretation : The two Munga-Munga leaders say, where do we go? They 
answer, we (go) that way. 


(vii) (6) Bilinara modjo modjo jurongor-mane. 


(viii) After the annotation about the programme of the Waranggan and after 
the cut on the Record, two chantings of tribal names follow : 
Bilinara(a) gudjai ba:ni(b) Bilinara gudjan-ba:nt Daliwo:rai jurwa(c) dani 
Bilinara gudja. 
(a) Bilinara (Bulinara) and Ngaliworu (Ngaliwuru) are tribes; the latter on the 
west of the former and on the south of the Wadaman. 
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(b) gudjai (gudjan), this way, is given the force of an active verb by the verbal 
particle ba: with ni as a “ directive.’’ The sense could be, “‘ (move) this way.” 
The headman translated gudjai-bani, corroboree (verb). 

(c) Jurwa, a message, is interpreted as the Kunapipi bullroarer. 

At 3.45 p.m. a chant (not recorded) from East Kimberley for tying the dried 
leaves on the dancers’ ankles, was accompanied by hand-clapping : 

nangu(ru)-rudja bobs jalwandinja 

spirit travelling we “ make.” 

Conical hats of paper bark were now tied around the heads of Karara and the 
other main actors. Into the tapering top of Karara’s hat the wanini was tightly 
bound in upright position. It looked like the arrangement of the insulator-cups 
on the cross-beams of a telegraph post, but symbolized flying fox (wiri-wiri). The 
painted boards which stuck through the hats of the other main actors represented 
buffalo horns. The kapok decoration (djamba-rawa) on the four men is of Munani 
design, that is, for the Munga Munga. 

The wanini type of ceremonial object consists fundamentally of an upright 
stick with one cross stick, across which from the upright to one end of the arm and 
on to the upright, but lower down, and then on to the other end of the arm, and 
back to the starting point, string is tied in parallel lines, thus forming a diamond 
pattern. There may be two cross-arms ; if so, the above pattern may be repeated, 
or the string may go from one arm to the one below it, before passing on to the 
upright. 


Record 6A 

The chants on Record 6A are numbered from 8 onwards. 

8 and 9. jurwa gare: gingin ga:na 
bullroarer swing anthill (on) stand (and look back). 

The Waranggan “ hero” stood on an anthill and swung a bullroarer. 

This chant is “ inside ’’ (esoteric). Women hear it but do not know its meaning. 
They might think it refers to the Munga-Munga, for gingin is breast in Yangman, 
and some of that tribe were present. The jurwa is the bullroarer of the Kunapipi 
(“ fertility mother ’’) cult, with which the Waranggan is associated. The Munga- 
Munga belonged to the Kunapipi party. Lamderod had learnt this song from a 
Djingili tribesman at Newcastle Waters. 


10, II, 12 and 13 are the chanting of tribal names: 

Darinman bora: Lunga Djaru Darinman bora: Djaru bors:. 

The vowels are modified and some consonants softened, so as to mark the 
rhythm. As a result, we may hear: 

lina: ga’ra: ju'ra: ga'ra: linan ga'ra: lina:dja:'ra: 
and after the pause in 12: 

dana'ra: dja'ra: lina: ga’ra: dana: ga'ra: ju'ra: ga'ra:lina:ga'ra:. 
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14. Darinman bora Lunga: Djaru: 

The reference is to a Djaru dead man’s spirit, who travelling along, stopped and 
thought to himself: I have two tribes (Darinman and Lange) here (that is, in the 
Waranggan), and so decides to sing: 


Daliworo Lunga: Djaru: 


which takes him to still another tribe, the DJaliworo on the Victoria River, while the 
next chant brings in the Bilinara which he refers to as “‘ my country—or road.” 


15 and 16. yait-mana(a) nolag(b) bani Bilinara Djaru naii-mana nolag-bani Djaru 
nati-mana nolag-bani 
(a) The reference is to the spirit speaking as in the interpretation of song 14. nai-mana 
(Mudbura), I, emphatic. 
(b) yolag, said to be “country”; probably, track or road. The particle bani 
gives nolag a verbal function. This particle is mani, but the m becomes 6 under 
the influence of the preceding g of yolag. 


The Dances 


So far the chants have been part of the preparation in the bough-shade. With 
No. 17 we pass to the dance-place at the back of the “ shade.”” The dances begin at 
4.15 p.m. with the re-chanting of the bough-shade song, which seemed to focus the 


Waranggan motif. 


17. gemerere jelwandina 

In this corroboree women dancers play an essential part, having to represent 
the Munga-Munga. Those who are to “ dance ” withdrew about noon some 70 yards 
from the men’s “‘ dressing room ”’ to the shade of a tree on the bush side and com- 
menced to paint themselves slowly. A woman took food to them. A couple of 
men painted white forehead bands forthem. Their preparations were superintended 
by Laurie, an expert in her own right, the wife of Lamderod who would have been in 
charge of the whole corroboree, had he been present. When, on one occasion, the 
girls seemed hesitant, she called out to them: “ Don’t be ashamed, come Munga- 
Munga women.” 

So the women, “ the daughters of the singers,” approach the western side of the 
“ shade ” by a winding track, following the devious and secretive path of the Munga- 
Munga. This was explained in Yangman as follows : 

tnarguna arbarbarmi igandan wogba-a:men Muna-Muna jenanga (jenart). 

“road ’”’ dance along women follow . Munga-Munga after 

In the meantime the singers, men and women onlookers had sat down on the 
far side of the dance-place from the “shade.” The women now beat their thighs 
with cupped hands, while the men tap boomerangs and sing to an even beat (no 
burma). 
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18. gidiga bias Muna-Muna njayale. 
We see the Munga-Munga women, come and dance. 
The five “ daughters of the singers ” shuffle along on to the back of the dance 


ground. Almost at once the boys enter during the chanting of the fire song (see 
above, No. vii). 


19. julonja baie walunga baie delwandinja: 
on the ground at the fire “made” it blaze. 


There is a “ tattoo” of boomerangs as the boys stamp their feet vigorously 
and so rustle the leaves on their legs. 


20. gidiga-baie gonmor2-baie jurongo-mane. 


Record 6B 

The Record is turned during No. 20. The men-dancers enter the dance-place, 
and excitement rises as is obvious from the Record. The men carry great emblems 
stuck through or out of their paper-bark hats, as well as having symbolic ornaments 
painted and stuck on to their bodies. They dance with high knee stamps, which 
rustle the leaves fastened on their ankles, and gently move their wands from side to 
side. The boys too line up either with them or behind them, while the women quietly 
move their feet in the background. This goes on during the next chant : 
21. gidiga-bate gonmord-baie jurongs-mane. 

Then as the boomerangs rattle we hear the fire-song : 

julonga baie walunga baie delwandin-dinja 

on the ground at the fire made (it blaze). 


22. This is vehemently repeated, for now they see fire rising on the Munga-Munga 
tracks. 


Second Day 


No. 22 was the conclusion of the first day’s performance. There is no separate 
recording of the preparation-singing on the second day. It followed the same order 
as on the first. But 23 and 24 record the chanting as the Munga-Munga women 
approach on the second afternoon. In this, as my informant said, we “ go right 
back to the start.” 


23-24. gemerere jelwandi'na: 
25. As they enter we see the Munga-Munga : 
muna-muna njanale dilein 
Munga-Munga “ we see ”’ travelling 
and then 
26. gidiga-bate jurong2-bate. 
After some talking, the latter verse is sung again and the boys enter the dance- 
place as before. 
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27. gidiga baie is repeated, and the chant changes to the fire song, 
julonga-baie walunga-baie delwandin-dinja 

for the men have entered. Once again, the heaving, stamping, rustling of leaves and 
rattling of boomerangs expresses the intensity of the performance. So does the 
vehement chanting and concentration of the singers, if one could only see them. 
The same chant is continued to the end of the Record (28-30), excitement rising all 
the time. Thus, the doings of the Munga-Munga, have been sung, painted and 
danced, especially their dancing (waduwa-baie). The “curtain” falls again as we 
see the fire rise from their road as they dance along. 


THE WARANGGAN—I952 
Records 22A, 23A and B 

This performance of the Waranggan was conducted by the Djauan in their camp 
at Old Beswick Settlement on May 16 and 19, 1925. It followed the same general 
pattern as the performance of 1949, although the leader, Lamderod, claimed that 
it was more exact in details than on the former occasion when he was absent. Cer- 
tainly, the association of the Waranggan with the Kunapipi was made much clearer 
in 1952. A proper bough-shed, however, was not built. A lean-to of boughs was 
hastily erected. Here the men painted themselves and the Waranggan emblems ; 
here too, the boys were prepared. The women painted up some distance away. 

The immediate occasion was the preliminary activity connected with a Kunapipi 
(Fertility-Mother) ceremony. As stated above, the Kunapipi mythology provides 
the background of the Waranggan chants, dances and acts. Moreover, the structure 
of the music is the same for both. 

The numbers indicate the order of the chants, but are not announced in the 
recording. 


Record 22B 
1. The Bough Shade Chant 


gemerere-ere jalwandinja. 
bough-shade ‘‘ make ” 


2. gidiga baie Gulmoroa baie jurangor-mane. 
women two Gulmoro Yuranggor 


This calls the women to “ line up ” for the “ dance,” as did the Munga-Munga, 
Gulmoro and Yuranggor. 


3. walu: baie jelwandinja jendi-jendi 
fire make walk around 


Interpretation : This refers to the fires on the Waranggan ground around which 
the Muna-Mupna dancers will spiral. 


The above chants are preparatory to the actual corroboree. 


2B 
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Top: The Munga-Munga dance. 
Bottom: Waranggan leader. Two Waranggan dances. 
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The first song on the first night as recorded is 
nulu worgala. 


This may be translated the chicken-hawk clan, a reference to the[{Munga-Munga 
and to the Djarada. 


nulu was said to be like Tauworor, that is to have a localized mythical and 
totemic significance. Actually, yulu is the term for matrilineal clan totem in some 
of the tribes to the south-west of the Djauan, and this Waranggan chant was 
attributed by Lamderod to the Djingili and other tribes. Incidentally, the women 
sing as well as the men. 

worgalandji baie jumulun-djeri diwangonera 

chicken-hawk settles ebony tree. 


As the men sing, they stand in a circle, facing inwards, with shoulders slightly 
bent. Two play boomerangs. The women hit their thighs. 


ant 
burud-burud djararela burud-burud. 
ants anthill 

opossum 


guluwa balbaul guluwaga waragala(a). 
opossum opossum 
(a) worgala. 
stone country 
Wongarela(a) bananga(b) Lunga dim-garima(c) 
Wanggarela “bird” to Lungga flew 


(a) Wonggurela ; described as a stony country out Bradshaw way on the Victoria 
River. 


(b) Walbiri for bird. But interpreted as spirit. The spirit of the dead Waranggan 
man. 


(c) dim-garan, to fly. 
Interpretation : The spirit of the dead man flew from Wangur in the Lungga 
direction. 
Fire 
djala wandjina ganawa djara julwandi-nara(a). 


(a) Sung: wlwandina wandina:ra. 
At this point, some women said the men were singing “ too rough.” 
Fire 
walu bare jenda jenda jaltu walu janga jidja goror norno jende manari 
fire walk around 
(jau) matt dena: denai jene:. 


: 
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This is a “ big” song, being related to the Kunapipi ceremony. It finishes 
with a tattoo of three men with boomerangs and two with rhythm sticks. Some 
men clap their hands. 

guwan gabe:la gibinba nene. 
Flying Fox 
jende jende djanagu mila. 


4. Smoke 
walunga bai'je(a) gabalu bai'je djibun banai-ne. 
fire (smoke) smoke “ dust” 


(a) The ¢ of bate emphasized, becomes -je. 

The smoke from the fire makes the women go from the ground. They have 
been present from the bough-shed song (gemerere), through gidiga and jelwandina 
to this walunga. 


5. This and the next three chants are secular. 
manari-ndji jenda jende-jende. 
yams go for 
The Munga-Munga women sing this as they look for yams. 


6. giman jana baie dangarg 
the spirit walk “throws spit ” 
The song was obtained by a man who slept under a burial platform. The spirit 
of the dead man came to him and “ threw his spit” (dangarg). According to the 
Djauan headman, bara is “ another country” word. It seems to be a verbal particle. 


7. muna-muna namale bilein njanala 
Munga-Munga “song” turn round we see 


8. A ceremonial chant. Women do not know its significance. The Waranggan is 
part “inside” and part “ outside.” 

jurwa-gara: gingin ga:na 

bullroarer swing anthill stand 

Interpretation: The Waranggan traveller stood on an anthill and swung a 


Kunapipi bullroarer. _Jurwa—message, gare—verbal particle. 


g. nana ba:ra pili baie nama-rere jena 
who breast (painting) walk 
Who (two) walk this way with painted breasts ? 
Interpretation : This seems to have no bearing on the chant. The Waranggan 
man is asked by the spirits of the dead whom he meets, where is his country, and 
where is he going ? 
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10. Wul'bara ‘ri:re mani(a) go’ridje-'ni 

road swerved 
(a) mani ; verbal particle usually indicating past tense. 

The Waranggan man travels on, altering his direction. 

Mr. M. J. Meggitt, who has worked amongst the Walbiri, thinks this is a circum- 
cision ceremonial chant. In Walbiri, Wulbarari is the Milky Way, which is the sky 
road, and guridji, a soft-wood shield and also the place of circumcision. 


11. Darinman bora Lunga Djaru 
From the Lungga and Djaru, he goes to the Ngarinman. 


12. wangarela wangarela dim-garima bananga Lunga 

Wanggarela flies bird Lungga 

The spirit flies away from the stone-country of Wanggarela (near Bradshaw), 
to the Lungga country. 


13. natnja nura baije gambaru-a 
my ahead 
The spirit of the dead person asks the Waranggan man, ‘“‘ Is my camp ahead ? ” 


14. An important ceremonial chant 

bilima:ri baie bari bari-ri baie bilima:ri baie bari bari-ri baie. 

Two spirits are “‘ walking ” one behind the other, through the countries to see 
all their relations. The second one carries a ‘‘ magic ’”’ bone, and from time to time 
asks the leader the name of the country through which they are passing. The latter 
tells him the names of both the country and the people in it. 


15. An important chant: spirit dances 
njenango baie diwango-narai djembargiri'na: 
throw (coals) head ornament 


Interpretation : The spirit throws coals out of his hut, and then comes out to 
the fire (diwan) thus made, and dances. 


In the Waranggan ceremony the same thing is done to-day. The travellers 
are the Munga-Munga men and women, really members of Kunapipi’s party. The 
Munga-Munga men sing, led by the male spirit. He then sits down and sings. A 
woman spirit (Munga-Munga) sneaks up to see whether the man is getting ready for a 
“big” secret ceremony and making the Kunapipi (Jurwa(r) (bullroarer). She 
hears it and “ takes ” it, and keeps it inher mind. The man is very upset and sorry ; 
and thinks and thinks. So he starts travelling in the hope of “‘ making the matter 
square,”’ but the woman doesn’t forget the Jurwa(r). So he tells her not to tell any 
more women. He “ puts sense into her” by talking to her. As a result the next 
chant is concerned with the Kunapipi ceremony, but women, though hearing it, 
have no idea of its meaning. 
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16. Kunapipi reference 
dili-dilit gana njirango-mani na:binma nera njirango-mane. 


dibi-dibi gana is a name for the Kunapipi (Gunabibi) ceremony ; njirango is 
the important symbol of the Mother’s womb. 


Record 23A 

17. djamba gora dolag-bana nati baie 

food my food my my 

Two men go out from the Bough Shade and each sits at his own shade and has 
some “bush” damper. Two big fires are lit in the dance place and the singing 
proceeds. These two men move with their hands behind their backs, concealing the 
food they carry. One of them asks the singers if any of them wants anything to 
eat, as they could not sing if they were hungry. The dancers then bring their hands 
to the front and throw food to the singers, getting more from the fires. 

The djamba (djainma in Djauan, and gulguru in Mudbura) is possibly the fruit 
of the cabbage tree palm, but made into a damper (djamba). 


The women enter and dance 

It is a few minutes after 7 p.m. The women, representing the Munga-Munga, 
enter from the west, and shuffle along without lifting their feet from the ground. 
They spiral around the fires, which have been lit on the dance ground, and then 
stand in the background. While they “dance,” the men singers sit and chant 
about the two Munga-Munga, Gulmoro and Yuronggor. 


18. gidiga baie Gulmoro baie Jurongor mane muna-muna yamale bilein 
women two Gulmoro Yuronggor Munga-Munga “ Dreaming ” 
njangale(a). 
{a) See 1949 texts, First Day, iii. mjangale or njanale, we see, but said to be an 
introduced song word. 
The singers now stand in a ring, while the women “ onlookers ”’ still sit on the 
north side, and keep time by “cupping ” their thighs. 


19. wa:lu gangani delwandi-dina 
head string “make” (hole) 
Earlier a longer chant, which included this, was sung : 
djatan bala bolo wa:lu gangani delwagi-indja. 
Kunapipi bullroarer “ flies” head string hole(a) 
(a) The hole at one end (the head) of the bullroarer, for the cord by which it is swung. 


The uninitiated do not understand the reference to the Kunapipi. They think 
rather of the Djarada patron, gangant (garagan), chicken-hawk. 
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20. Flying Fox 
en-dendi(a) danargu mila. 
tree hanging down eye 


(a) A tree in which the flying fox sleeps by hanging upside down. Probably, jinindt, 
Sturt’s bean tree. A man, known as Old Newcastle Jack, “ found ”’ this song 
(in a dream). 
This was the end of the ceremony for this night. It was continued three nights 
later, on May 19, when a complete performance was given, as will be evident from 
the recording. 


21. Bough Shed Chanting 
gemere're  jelwandt'na: 
bough shed we “ make ” 
Sung five times ; but the repetitions start 
jelwandin'a: ge'mere're. 


22. gemerere-baic garinja-baic jelwandina-baic. (four times) 


23. nanguru-rudja(a) jelwandinja(b) nangurudja 
spirit travelling we make 

(a) nanguru is actually a term for the semi-circular trench, the secret symbol of the 
fertility mother’s (Kunapipi’s) womb. This suggests that the bough shade 
gemerere represents the same idea. 

(b) In neighbouring tribes maulwondi:na refers to the sound of the Lightning as it 
runs along the trench and enters (djeia-mila:n) a cave. Compare the second 
verse in No. 24, djatem (R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, p. 157). The cave is also the 


bullroarer, itself a symbol of the womb. See above in 17, djaian,” djaiem and 
dje-en. 


24. gor9(r)-b9bo nangurudja jalwandinja nangu goro(r)-bob2 jalwandinja nangurudja 

The singers and boomerang tappers now stand for a further verse of this. A 
tattoo of boomerangs is heard, and the chanting passes to : 

djaiem (djeen) bala djaiem balan(a) djaiem bala djaiem (dje'en) bolon walu 

gangani del-wandin-dina:(b) gidiga-bate. 

(a) Boloy, the rainbow and rainbow serpent, is associated with lightning which 
enters the cave, symbolized by the djaiem, the bullroarer and the womb. 
(b) Sung like idja. 

The remaining texts were obtained during the performance and there was no 
opportunity to obtain interpretations. Several (27, 31, 32, 36 and 37), however, are 
much the same as some of those recorded above. Chants 25 to 28 have Kunapipi 
significance, referring in particular to the Jamilag, a ritual of sexual intercourse 
which is associated with the big ceremony. This probably explains the women’s 
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laughter at the end of No. 28. The same theme appears in Chant 18: wadji, is the 
“wrong side’ marriage, sanctioned by the behaviour of the Munga-Munga, while 
the mandigi in No. 30 is the love bullroarer. Chant 29 is about the “ Dreaming ” 
and corroboree of the chicken-hawk, the patron of the Djarada. 


25. niwa wande niwa gnjan jamilag wande 

26. namilag wande jamilag wande 

27. burud burud djara-rela banai jana 
ants ant-bed from go 
(repeated). 


28. gangulo baie nanara baie milema baie milema bate naima baie milema baie 
This is repeated, and the women laugh, and “ beat ” their thighs vigorously. 
(Crying can be heard in the distance.) 
29. wagalan(a) jidjt baie 
(a) walgalan, the chicken-hawk ‘“‘ Dreaming.” 


30. naliwa juwandine mandigi- bila Daliwuru-dani 
we make bullroarer for those two (Munga-Munga) Ngaliwuru at 
(among) 


We make the love bullroarer for those two (Munga-Munga) among the Ngaliwuru. 
31. Bilinara gidja ynaliworo re-jurwa-ra gidjan-bani 
way Kunapipi (this way) 
- See above, 1949, No. viii. 
32. bidjama-jara modju modju Bilinara Bilinara jurongor-mani modjo modjo Bilinara 
Bilinara jurongor-mant 
(Repeated.) (Compare 1949 series, No. vi.) 
33- bandjt bandji djilale baie won'ara mara dibu gala mari burarge 
34. wongu-ala(a) din-Garinja bala-yari 
(a) Probably, wanggarela stone country (see First Night, No. 12); and din=dim. 
Garinja, Garindji tribe. 
The boomerangs are beaten to a tattoo and the chant changes to : 
djana-gu mila jende jende jende jende djana-gu mila. 
35. ganowad djara-rela julwandi-nara gulu mon mong. (repeated) 
36. walu bate delwandinja jende-jende 
fire make walk round 
The chief singers stand almost as though marching round in a ring. 
37. wanga baie walunga:(a) baie gabalju (b) bate 
(a) At the fire. 
(b) Lamderod cannot say gabalju (porcupine). 
The boomerangs are rattled. 
38. Bilinara budja bada djemolo bod wadjina wadji 
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Record 23B 
39. Four boys, painted up, “‘sidle ” from west to east and then back again as the 
men chant 


ma'ra ba'ra: jid'ji wara ma wandjur-mara wana mara. 


40. wandjur nana: baia 
Four women stand behind the boys, moving their hands. The boys are in two 
rows with their hands stretched out, and leaves in their hands. The chant becomes 
jela ba wone. 
The boys lift their feet high and stamp heavily, and to the chant 


41. jenda jenda mara djela 
One man with a flying fox headdress enters and bends over. He taps his 


boomerangs, then stands and stamps. At the end of the scene, he joins the boys 
and sits down. 


Boys O 
Man 
Fire || Singers 
x 
Women 
dancers O 


42. jede jede djana:-gundina 

The women who had been behind the singers now retired about ten yards from 
the dance-ground and down the slight slope, so that they could not see anything 
which might happen there. A long delay occurred while waiting for qne of the men 
dancers, Little George, to finish his preparations. At last he was ready, and to the 
accompaniment of five pairs of boomerangs, we hear : 


43. barinja baie gadinja djeri-bolo 
and the actor proceeds from the back to the front. He carries a wand, djambula, 
and wears a tall hat, gumurdino. The design (maienz) on his chest and abdomen is a 
Dreaming one, while the mark on top is guna:gi. 

Some indication of the performance is given in the annotations on the recording. 
Delays and rest-pauses were cut out by stopping the recorder. 


A. P. ELxKIn. 


(To be continued) 
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FILMS ON AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL SUBJECTS 


N 1952 a series of films was taken in Southern and Central Arnhem Land by the 
photographers of Australian Instructional Films Pty. Limited, under the guidance 
of Professor A. P. Elkin. The subject matter was the life of the Aborigines and the 
aim was to present the material in such a way that it would be of use to schools— 
but the films would also be of much interest to Departments of Anthropology in 
Universities. The films, which are shorts, varying from about seven to nine minutes 
in duration, are provided with sound tracks which explain the subject matter of the 
films. They may be obtained in either black-and-white or in colour. The following 
is the list of those already available, and two or three will be completed later. These 
films may be obtained directly from Australian Instructional Films Pty. Ltd., 
6 Underwood Street, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. The prices include the 
cost of sea freight ; air freight would be additional. 


Art, Life and Religion. 


Black and white £16/15/- 

Police Tracker. 

Black and white £13/15/- 

Living Off the Land. 

Black and white £16/15/- 

Making Him Man. 

Black and white £15/ 5/- 

Everything From Nature. 

Black and white és £13/15/- 

Cooking. 

Black and white £13/15/- 

Colour .. ‘a .. £28/ -/- 
Songs and Dances. 

Black and white wis £13/15/- 

Colour .. £28] -|-. 


The above prices are well below normal costs because much of the initial expense 
was met by a very generous donation from the Sydney business firm of Stamina 
Clothing Company. A brief description of these films follows. 
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Art, Life and Religion. 

A simple portrayal of the Aborigines’ belief that the spirit world is just as real 
as the material world and that the two are closely linked. For example they believe 
that the painting of animals on bark will gain the help of the spirit world and assist 
the hunters in their search for food. The spiritual significance of painting their 
bodies, dancing and singing is also explained. Substantial revision at end. 


Police Tracker. 


We meet a full-blooded aboriginal police tracker from Katherine. When he 
goes after a man he usually finds him. How did he develop this skill? We then 
flash back to his childhood and see how his father taught him to hunt, to learn 
animal marks and follow tracks. To-day he uses his tracking skill to help the police. 
The actual tracking and rescuing of injured “ M. Rodgers” by the tracker and 
Trooper Mahony follow. (Reconstructed with kind co-operation of the Northern 
Territory Police, Katherine.) The skill learnt as a boy helps the Aboriginal to hunt. 
It also helps the police to keep law and order and to save lives in the lonely and 
far-distant parts of Australia’s outback. 


Living Off the Land. 

Maps take us to the Northern Territory, where we learn that many Aborigines 
still live their natural lives. We also note that they have no fields of corn, no herds 
of cattle. How do they live? They hunt and gather the food around them. 
Children may gather fruit, women dig for roots, men spear animals and fish. The 


whole tribe gathers and shares its food. They know what is safe to eat. Revision 
at end. 


Making Him Man. 


Throughout his life from earliest childhood the Aboriginal progresses through 
full manhood to wisdom and old age. This is achieved by a gradual process of 
learning . . . from games in childhood and from the meanings of sacred ceremonies 
in later life. One of the most important ceremonies—an ordeal which heralds 
manhood—occurs at the age of about 14. This is shown inoffensively in the film 
with emphasis on the associated ceremonials. 


Everything From Nature. 


By contrasting our reliance on manufactured goods with the Aborigines’ ability 
to use the natural materials around them, a marked respect is developed for their 
adaptability to difficult living conditions and for their intelligence. Our children 
play with manufactured paint sets ; Aborigines use leaf-cups, stick-brushes, bark- 
canvas, rock-colours. Our factories manufacture goods; Aborigines make their 
own from the materials around them. We strike a match ; Aborigines twirl sticks 
together ; and so on. Subtle revision is woven into end sequence. 
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Cooking. 

Shows how the Aborigines prepare, then cook, food in “‘ ovens ’’’ of paper bark 
and hot stones. Distribution of the food, or sharing, according to tribal law is 
touched upon. Emphasis is made on the fact that they have no gas or electric stoves : 
their cooking is done in the open ; and they eat in the open air, which is their kitchen, 
dining room, and in fact their home. End revision repeats various stages of prepara- 
tion and cooking. 


Songs and Dances. 


This shows the preparation of dancers and gives illustrations of several different 
types of dances. The Songman and the didjeridu player are clearly shown. The 
sound track includes music which accompanies the dancers. 


Two Longer Films. 

As previously noted in Oceania, Volume XXII, No. 4, page 292, two longer 
films are available from the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, 
both Kodachrome and with sound track. The sound track consists of voice and 
music. One film on Arnhem Land dances is about 20 minutes in length, and the 
other, which is about 30 minutes in length, gives very useful samples of the Maraian 
Ceremony of Central Arnhem Land. These films were made in 1949 and were 
edited at the University of Sydney. The cost for the two is about £A168. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second Congress of the Pan Indian Ocean Science Association was held in 
Perth, Western Australia, in August 1954. The President of the Association is 
Professor A. P. Elkin, Chairman of the Australian National Research Council, 
who holds office until the next meeting. This is planned for Madagascar in 1957. 
The Congress was very valuable. The delegates from the various countries round 
the Indian Ocean worked together in a fine spirit of co-operation. Included in the 
programme were symposia on problems grouped under the wide title of Human 
Ecology. Different aspects of population problems were discussed and recom- 
mendations for research drawn up. 


The University of Sydney: Visiting Scholars. 

Mr. Arnold Pilling, a Fulbright Scholar from the University of California, after 
spending 16 months on Bathurst Island carrying out research in social anthropology, 
returned to America in November last. Mr. Pilling also devoted a good deal of time 
to research in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, and in the National Museum, Melbourne, 
obtaining much useful material for the study of the process of change amongst the 
Bathurst Islanders. Professor and Mrs. J. B. Watson from Washington University 
St. Louis, on a Ford Foundation grant, who have been working since 1954 on the 
problem of culture change near Kainantu, New Guinea, have moved to a second 
village in the region. Mlle. F. Girard, from the Musee de L’Homme, Paris, has been 
carrying out ethnographical work in the Morobe Division of New Guinea. She 
has worked in villages out from Mumeng since July 1954. Mr. Robert F. Maher, 
from the University of Wisconsin, on a Ford Foundation grant, went in November 
1954 to the Purari Delta area of Papua, to study culture change. 


University of Sydney: Research Fellows and Scholars. 


Miss Margaret McArthur, the holder of W. M. Strong Fellowship of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, is at present engaged in her second period of field research in 
social anthropology and nutrition amongst the Kunimaipa of Papua. 


Mr. D’Arcy Ryan, under the auspices of the University of Sydney, has completed 
his first term of field research in social anthropology at Mendi, in the Central High- 
lands of Papua. 


Mr. Malcolm Calley, Post-graduate Research Scholar, Department of 
Anthropology, has completed his first year of research amongst the mixed-blood 
Aborigines of the far north coast of New South Wales. Of that time, Mr. Calley 
spent about seven months in the field. He will continue h's work during 1955. 


Mr. Mervyn Meggitt, Temporary Lecturer in Anthropology, who spent 1953 
amongst the Walbiri of Hooker’s Creek in north-western Central Australia, has 
returned to Central Australia for the long vacation to continue his research amongst 
the Walbiri—on this occasion, the eastern and southern groups. 


Mr. J. H. Bell, Teaching Fellow in the Department of Anthropology, has spent 
various periods in vacations during 1954 amongst the mixed-blood Aborigines of 
pet of the south coast of New South Wales, studying the problem of assimilation. 

. Bell plans to continue this work during 1955. 
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Miss Ruth Fink, Research Assistant in the Department of Anthropology, 
carried out research amongst mixed-blood Aborigines in the Brewarrina district, 
north-western New South Wales, during part of 1954. In 1955 Miss Fink will do 
similar research in Western Australia under the auspices of the Department of 
Psychology, the University of Western Australia. 


Dr. Stefan Wurm, who had been for some time on the staff of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, came to Australia in June 1954 as the holder of the A.E. 
and F.A.Q. Post-graduate Research Fellowship in the University of Sydney. He 
has carried out linguistic research in association with Dr. Capell, Reader in Oceanic 
Languages, Department of Anthropology. Both he and Dr. Capell have obtained 
very valuable material from Melanesians visiting Sydney on various boats. Dr. 
Wurm is paying special attention to the languages of south-western Papua. 


General. 


Dr. H. Ian Hogbin returned to the Department of Anthropology, University of 
Sydney, in September, after spending a sabbatical year abroad, mainly in England. 
While there he gave the Josiah Mason Lectures. 

In May-June 1954 Professor Elkin spent a month in Honolulu as a member of 
the Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective, which has been organized 
by the Universities of Chicago, California and Hawaii. The general reports of this 
conference are expected to be published in 1955. 


Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, of the Australian National University, Canberra, spent 
several months of 1954 at Port Keats, north Australia, the scene of earlier field work 
by himself. 

The University of Western Australia, on the basis of a Carnegie Corporation 
grant, has advertised for a Senior Lectureship in Anthropology within the Department 
of Psychology. The appointment is for three years, but it is hoped that it will be 
possible to set up a separate department on a permanent basis. 


REVIEWS 


Child Training and Personality : A Cross-Cultural Study. By John W. M. Whiting 
and Irvin L. Child. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. i-vi, 
I-353- $5.00. 


This important study is virtually a pioneer one of its kind—not in its overall 
subject matter, since child-training-and-personality has been a fashionable field of 
enquiry for some time now, but in its careful methodology and sensibly cautious 
conclusions. Attention is concentrated principally on what the authors have called 
“ personality integration of culture,” that is, on “ personality processes as mediating 
between certain aspects of culture which lead to them and others to which they in 
turn lead”’ (p. 3). The two aspects of culture which they have selected are child 

ining processes on the one hand, and on the other customs relating to illness, the 
latter being universally found as part of the projective systems of a given culture. 


The survey was on a cross-cultural basis. The authors therefore looked in the 
Human Relations Area Files at Yale, as well as elsewhere, for material to use in 
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testing their hypotheses; but they could find only 75 “cultures” for which a 
reasonable amount of the data they required was available. Since they followed 
Murdock in their method of selecting units for study, they are open to the same 
kind of criticism which has been directed against him in this respect. Although they 
at first stress the cultural aspect, describing their unit of study as the “ single culture ” 
(p. 11), they later refer to these 75 units as “ societies” (e.g., pp. 48-49). There 
is a suggestion here that a culture and a society are always co-terminous units, but 
this uncritical treatment may be due at least in part to the lack of clearly defined 
cultural and social boundaries in the material they were obliged to employ. _ 


To begin with, the authors attempt to bridge the gulf between culture and 
behaviour (and thus, symbolically, between anthropology and psychology); and 
this they do by defining “custom (a unit of culture) in terms of habit (a unit of 
behaviour) ” (p. 16). Less satisfactory is their definition of ‘‘ value” (p. 28), which 
will hardly prove acceptable to readers at all familiar with the growing literature on 
this subject. An interesting feature is the re-interpretation of psychoanalytic 
concepts in the light of general behaviour theory—which has indeed, as evidenced 
particularly by studies such as this, come a long way since the days of Pavlov and 
Watson. This modification of psychoanalytic concepts of child training and per- 
sonality is in line with current trends in anthropology and should, as the authors hope 
it will (p. 14), lead to “‘ new principles which go far beyond and behind the original 
psychoanalytic hypotheses.” 


Pointing out that in making a cross-cultural study of child training practices 
“some dimensions or variables must be chosen which are universal” (p. 45), and 
which “ continued to be relevant in adult life ” (p. 46), the authors first distinguished 
“ five systems of behaviour—oral, anal, sexual, dependence and aggression—on the 
assumption that these subjects would occur and be subject to socialization in all 
societies.” For two of these they distinguished sub-systems (p. 46)—for sexual 
behaviour: immodesty, masturbation, heterosexual play, and homosexual play ; 
for aggressive behaviour: temper tantrums, physical aggression, verbal aggression, 
property damage, and disobedience. They examine, in relation to these, initial 
indulgence, age of socialization, and severity of socialization. A useful discussion 
of fixation, which the authors emphasize should be analysed into the “ two general 
processes,” that is, positive and negative, underlying it, is followed by a discussion 
of the origins of guilt. Although the whole study is one of much interest to anthro- 
pologists, and not solely to those who are themselves concerned with tracing any 
relationship between child training and adult personality, certain sections will 
inevitably have greater appeal than others. 

A particularly interesting section is that dealing with aggression, in the light of 
conflict theory, and discussing projection and displacement. (Although following 
closely the work of (e.g.) Dollard and Miller, the authors prefer to speak of “‘ socializa- 
tion anxiety ” rather than of the relatively undifferentiated concept of frustration.) 
They report here, for instance (p. 276), that ‘‘ the hypothesis of projection of 
aggression as a result of severe socialization seems to be strongly confirmed,” showing 
a statistically significant relationship between fear of others and socialization anxiety 
in the aggressive system. 

One cannot but be impressed by the extreme care which the authors have 
employed in reaching their conclusions, in what appears to be a more sophisticated 
fashion than that adopted by Murdock (in his cross-cultural survey) or by Kardiner 
(in assessing child training-personality relations). Emphasizing the method of 
correlation (and assessing the “‘ degree of presence,” or custom potential, of items of 
culture), rather than the less reliable (for their purposes) test of coherence, or 
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categorical judgments, the authors had a number of selected judges examine carefully 
the available material, adopting special precautions in recognition of the great danger 
of biased judgment (p. 62). Ratings were reckoned according to a seven-point 
scale, in addition to a method of ranking for each of the five systems of behaviour : 
they made use of only two degrees of confidence (confident and doubtful). The 
authors, emphasizing the handicaps resulting from insufficiency of data, and too few 
“ societies,” were obliged to find (p. 53) a ‘‘ compromise between our notions of what 
would have been theoretically ideal and what appeared feasible in view of the kind of 
evidence available in the ethnographic reports.” They are modest about their 
achievements, and refreshingly honest in regard to the exploratory nature of their 
study. When an hypothesis which they have been testing is not confirmed, they 
do not hesitate to say so. ‘‘ Our study,” they conclude (p. 324), ‘‘ should not be 
taken as establishing the validity of certain hypotheses beyond reasonable doubt. 
It should rather be taken as contributing some evidence of their validity, and as 
showing clearly that they are worthy of further investigation”; “its ultimate 
significance depends upon its place in a larger body of accumulating knowledge. . .” 


Reading this attractively produced and stimulating volume, we may regret, 
with them, that a more comprehensive body of material was not available to render 
their approach, and their conclusions, less tentative : and to hope, with them, that 
this book (worthwhile in its own right) will help to arouse increased interest in the 
need for further detailed research in this field. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. . 


Tongan Grammar. By C. Maxwell Churchward, M.A., Litt.D. Oxford University 
Press. 1953. Australian price, 46/6. Pp. 305. 


When Dr. Churchward produces a book in the linguistic field, it can be prophesied 
that it will present a departure in some direction from earlier treatments of the 
subject in question, and usually the departure means an enrichment. This book 
is no exception, even though there are some features which the reviewer feels he must 
criticize. The criticism should perhaps be got out of the way at the beginning of the 
review, because it is in a way radical. It may be summarized under the heading 
“ principles of arrangement.” Just what these are is rather difficult to see, at any 
rate for the first 88 pages. After that point a more regular sequence of subjects 
becomes observable. Up to that stage, however, the writer has included phonetics, 
articles and the treatment of verbs, the latter divided into a number of sections 
whose sequences are not always obvious. The plural particles intervene between 
the article and the verb, in spite of the fact that they are linked in usage with the 
noun, and not with the verb. 


The trouble seems to be that Dr. Churchward is continually hesitating between 
writing a theoretical grammar of the language and a practical school textbook of it 
(albeit without exercises !). It is this uncertainty in his attitude to his subject that 
makes it difficult to see what principles are behind the arrangement. A study of a 
language must be one thing or the other ; the tendency marked in his New Fijian 
Grammar has been carried further in this Tongan Grammar, and the result does not 
make for easy consecutive study. At the same time, the frequent heading ‘‘ more 
about . . .” one subject or another that has already been outlined is, to say the 
least, irritating to the reader. It makes items rather scattered that could well have 
been gathered together. 
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Once these difficulties have been overcome, there is much new material that is 
extremely valuable. The treatment of Tongan phonetics is perhaps rather curt, and 
would not satisfy the modern descriptive linguist, but Dr. Churchward has drawn 
attention to—and stressed throughout the book—a phenomenon that has not 
previously been noticed anywhere in Polynesia, and which he calls the “‘ definitive 
accent.” The stress of the main word in a noun or pronoun group which is made 
definite or emphasized is moved on to the final vowel of the phrase ‘‘ just as it would 
be if an enclitic were added.”” “‘ This stressing of the final vowel for the sake of 
definiteness, or of greater definiteness, we shall call the definitive accent,” and 
throughout the book it is marked with an acute accent on the affected syllable. 


It is good to see Dr. Churchward make a protest against one or two features of 
the revised Tongan orthography, even though he uses it throughout the book. The 
reversion to the digraph ng for y is particularly to be regretted, even though the 
orthography as a whole is an immense improvement on the old system, particularly 
in the regular inclusion of the glottal stop as a letter of the alphabet. 


The question of the nature of the Polynesian “ Passive ” is raised again by the 
special treatment of the suffixes in this Tongan Grammar. Perhaps the reviewer is 
somewhat stupid, or perhaps merely more conservative than he thinks, but he is 
not convinced that a case has been made out for the rejection of the idea of a passive 
in Polynesian languages. The whole subject is too large to be dealt with here ; it 
is hoped to be possible to treat it in a special study a little later on, but sections 13.5, 
13.9 and 13.10 definitely seem to imply a passive idea, and not simply a transitive- 
active. It is extremely doubtful whether Polynesian languages can be approxi- 
mated as closely to Melanesian in this regard as Dr. Churchward believes. This 
question, however, does not detract in any way from the value of his thorough 
treatment of the facts within the language, but only of his interpretation of those 
facts. 

There is a deal of new terminology in the book, for which the New Fijian 
Grammar has prepared the way, and here, too, perhaps descriptive linguists would 
find themselves working with a less number of word-classes than the present author 
does. Sometimes the terms are not quite happy, e.g. 16.28, “‘ functional pre- 
positions”: all word-classes are “‘ functional ’’ when it comes to a test, otherwise 
they are not word-classes. In this case ‘‘ the functional preposition ‘e”’ is our old 
friend the “ agentive sign,” and its interpretation is closely linked with the debate 
on the nature of the Polynesian “ passive.” 


The whole book is a mine of information on many points of Tongan grammar 
that have never been even mentioned before, and is an absolute necessity for any 
future student of the language. It also helps one to realize that some of these Poly- 
nesian languages are much more complex than had been thought; also that they differ 
from each other more widely than has been allowed—the old saying that in Polynesian 
we have dialects of one language rather than a family of languages is at least open to 
question. It also emphasizes the lag that there has been in Polynesian studied over 
a long period, and makes one feel the need for equally thorough studies of Maori, 
Rarotongan and other members of the family. 


It is understood that Dr. Churchward still has a new Tongan Dictionary in 
hand, and we look forward to seeing it in the light of day, so that it may be set side 
by side with this volume which, in spite of the criticisms that have here been offered 
on general grounds, represents a tremendous advance on any previous study of the 


A. CAPELL. 
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The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia. By A. Riesenfeld. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1950. 
Pp. 736. Illustrated with photographs, line-drawings and maps. Price 
35 guilders. 


This is a mighty work which can be admired more easily than reviewed. The 
labour represented in it is monumental. The bibliography consists of one thousand 
entries, and the index of 40 columns. Both in this regard and in its general purpose, 
the book is reminiscent of W. J. Perry’s Children of the Sun, which appeared nearly 
30 years earlier. As Dr. A. C. Haddon said of the latter, so with this, a team of 
librarians would be required to check the references. 


This checking is important because the value of Dr. Riesenfeld’s hypotheses 
depends on the validity of his sources as well as on the use made of them. There is 
no reason to doubt that he has used them in a critical manner, and that his theory 
of the migration and of the migration routes of a light-skinned people through parts 
of New Guinea and Melanesia, the bearers of a megalithic and stone-working culture, 
is one which both field-workers and theorists will be well advised to keep in mind. 
Dr. Riesenfeld is well versed in the theories of W. H. R. Rivers, A. N. Hocart and 
W. J. Perry, as well as others, and examines and criticizes various aspects of them. 
His work, however, is not as wide as Perry’s, either in subject matter or in geographical 
area. He limits himself to the geographical distribution of megalithic stone work, 
and to elucidating elements of the megalithic culture. This has involved a survey 
of prehistoric objects found in Melanesia and a study of myths. From the latter he 
derives historical references and sequences, and is convinced that the stone-using 
immigrants had a highly developed sense of history. These people, light-skinned 
Austronesians, from South-East Asia, whose migrations in the region occurred only 
a few hundred years ago, and in some cases only one hundred years ago, found woolly 
haired aboriginal ‘ Papuans” in the land, and were themselves followed by, and 
sometimes pressed on by, Melanesians. In New Guinea, for example, the stone- 
using immigrants in many cases inhabited the interior, where they have left traces 
in the culture, whereas the dark-skinned Melanesians, the later-comers inhabited 
and inhabit the coast. 


These and other hypotheses must be re-examined and tested further, but in the 
meantime Dr. Riesenfeld has made a very important and suggestive contribution 
to the prehistory of Melanesia. If his work gives an impetus to this field of research, 
he will deserve the thanks of all students of the history of man. 


A. P. ELKin. 


The Australian Aborigines: How to Understand Them. By A. P. Elkin. Third 
Edition. Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney and London, 1954. Pp. i-xvii, 
1-349. Illustrated. Price in Australia, 30/-. 


The first edition appeared in 1938, and the second in 1943. The latter was 
reprinted in 1945 and 1948. This new edition is a third larger, and important 
revisions have been made in Chapters I and II, particularly with reference to the 
origin and antiquity of the Aborigines, and to their tribal and local organization. 
The chapters on kinship, social groups and totemism remain much as they were. 
Sections on the women’s sacred life and their secret ritual have been added to 
Chapter VII, and a section on the “ mother-goddess ”’ cult to the following chapter, 
together with a discussion of the variety of religious cults in Australia. Two new 
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chapters, IX, “ Art and Ritual,” and X, “‘ Music and Dancing,” follow. These, 
like the sections on the women’s secret life and the ‘“‘ mothe>-goddess ”’ cult, are 
based on new material obtained and studied since the issue of the first edition, and 
provide the first general description of the subjects. After chapter XI, ‘‘ Medicine- 
men and Magic,” and XII, “ Death and What Follows,” a final chapter on “‘ The 
Aborigines on the March ”’ gives a brief survey of Aboriginal-European relations 
in the past, and a discussion of their progress towards Australian citizenship. The 
appendix, “ Additional Reading,’ has been brought up to date. 


The publishers are to be complimented on the production. Dust cover, inside 
cover, and illustrations (25 plates) are very well done and attractive. This book 
should continue to serve the purpose for which it was originally written—to help 
readers understand the indigenous inhabitants of Australia. 


Missionary Influence on a Political Factor in the Pacific Islands. By Aarne A. 
Koskinen. Published by the Finnish Academy of Sciences and Letters. 
Helsinki, 1953. Pp. 263. 


This historical study is very welcome to anthropologists, especially to those who 
specialize in the Pacific Ocean regions. The author’s approach is sociological. He 
studies his theme in the context of the native societies and cultures with which he is 
dealing. He has aimed at a “ cultural historical” analysis of the function of mis- 
sionaries in those societies in a pre-imperialistic phase of development in the nine- 
teenth century. Moreover, he is concerned with missionaries as types of a 
phenomenon, and not as individuals—although he does realize the réle of individuals 
in historical situations. But he concludes that even outstauding missionary 
personalities acted in ways determined primarily by the force of circumstances. 
Similar situations called for similar actions, provided of course the same general aim 
was present in them all. 

This was the case. In a period when missionaries were the only Europeans, 
or else predominated amongst the Europeans, in an island group, and in a period 
when the Great Powers were not interested in adding to their colonial territories and 
responsibilities, the missionaries could not fail to become important factors in the 
political, social and economic, as well as in the religious, life of the group. They 
worked for the success of the religious and moral conversion of the people. To 
attain this end, they did what they could to ensure a favourable political, legal and 
social context. This was possible if they exerted sufficient influence over the high 
chiefs and chiefs. As a result, as the author so succinctly generalizes, ‘‘ autonomous 
theocracy was the culmination of the missionaries’ influence.” The leading and 
strong missionary was a person of much power in such a situation. 

Bearing this in mind, the author rightly maintains that missionary work in this 
early period was not advance line work for colonial conquest. Naturally, however, 
the missionaries’ own country would gain in prestige through their work—their 
introduction of spiritual, cultural and material goods. 

With the coming of more and more Europeans, some of dubious types, with the 
arrival of missionaries from other nations than their own, and with the rise of colonial 
rivalries, missionaries in various areas saw that the ideal theocracy, which was their 
goal, was in jeopardy. Therefore, they tried to maintain their influence in their 
various regions for as long as possible. This made them adopt more open political 
measures than hitherto, and eventually to act in the colonial interests of their home 
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countries. But this was in the final phase of the period of missionary influence as a 
political factor in the Pacific. 

Dr. Koskinen’s method is to take aspect after aspect of his subject and examine 
it in horizontal fashion across the whole region—Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, Tonga, 
and soon. Thus, he examines missionary methods in action, missionary politicians, 


missionary legislation, missionary administrators, reactions of the natives, the war | 


of the missions, reaction of the resident white men, missionaries and protection, 
missionaries and public opinion in the home country, and the réle of missionaries in 
annexation. This method makes comparison and generalization possible, but it 
makes the going slow, because of the repetition of names and some details in each 
section, and because of the constant jumping from island group to island group. 
We are repeatedly confronted with the same persons (Pomare, Pritchard, and so on) 
in different situations. But, it may have been more difficult to draw general con- 
clusions if a “ vertical ’’ or diachronic scheme had been adopted for each group. 


Dr. Koskinen’s monograph is a work of scholarly erudition, packed with material, 
and written with a praiseworthy economy of words. It is a work for scholars— 
historians and anthropologists—and we may hope, for missionary leaders also— 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 


A. P. ELxin. 


Adam with Arrows : Inside New Guinea. By Colin Simpson. Angus and Robertson 
Ltd., Sydney and London, 1953. Pp. 239. Price 25/-. 


This is a beautifully produced book. It is profusely illustrated with coloured 
photographs as well as half-tone photographs and sketches. It is concerned mainly 
with some of the Kukukuku country, and very briefly with Wabag and Telefolmin, 
all in New Guinea. Mr. Simpson visited the three sub-districts, and went on a short 
patrol in two of them. 


Adam with Arrows, however, is not a travel book. The visits provided the 
author with atmosphere and with the opportunity to interview (with the help of a tape 
recorder) administrative officers and others who knew the areas about which he 
proposed to write. In addition, he read and used official patrol reports and published 
works, and also corresponded with persons who could provide information. As a 
result, Mr. Simpson has produced a useful book on the Kukukuku especially. The 
many and long excerpts from, and summaries of, patrol reports are particularly 
valuable, for these are available to very few persons. The author has used them 
along with his interview and other material to give authentic and graphic pictures of 
the process of contact and “ pacification,” and also glimpses of, or guesses about, 
native psychology. The main theme of the book, however, is centred on the officers 
of the District Services and their work in its many aspects. Indeed, much of it is 
in their own words. They emerge cool, efficient, kind and firm, worthily building 
up a tradition of leadership and service in the pioneering sphere of racial contact. 
It is to be hoped that very many Australians will read this account of the work being 
done on their behalf inside New Guinea. Anthropologists, too, will find it a helpful 
introduction to that region, and will also find in it indications of problems to which 
they might well seek solutions. 


Amongst the latter is the pygmy problem of New Guinea. In this matter 
Mr. Simpson does not find the scientists ‘‘ entirely satisfactory.” He made a similar 
complaint in his Adam in Ochre. They fail to give the clear-cut answer, and indeed, 
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they even vary in definitions. But, of course, scientists are limited by the facts, 
by the analysis and comparison which can be made of them, and by the generaliza- 
tions which can then be legitimately drawn. Methods of analysis and comparison, 
however, are continually being improved, and so definitive solutions must wait. 


Mr. Simpson has been somewhat misled by the older classifications of Melanesians 
et cetera, as Oceanic Negroes, and therefore regards as a popular misconception the 
idea that the Negro race is confined to Africa. Sometimes, however, popular 
conceptions are not altogether false. The Negro race is an African race by descent 
and adaptive characters. The Melanesian-Papuan-(Negrito) pygmy is, by descent 
and adaptive characters, another race or group of races (or sub-races, according to 
definition). So far there is no satisfactory evidence to show that the Negroid and 
the Melanesian have been genetically related, at least, since the Negroid race, was 
differentiated. Plans to tackle this problem in New Guinea have been in preparation 
for the past twelve months. 


A word should be said with reference to the author’s corollary from the somewhat 
misleading classification of the New Guinea and Melanesian peoples as Negroid. 
The corollary is the “‘ Australia with a million and a half Negro subjects has a bigger 
Negro ‘ problem ’—if it is, or is potentially, a problem—than the United States of 
America: one in seven against U.S.A.’s one in ten.” The two positions, however, 
are very different from each other. America’s Negroes are (according to the di 
of European admixture) from black to almost white residents of the United States, 
whither their ancestors, uprooted from their African countries and cultures, were 
brought centuries ago. They are Americans, but a minority group—a very large 
one in actual numbers. The problem they present is an internal one of caste and 
class, of economics and politics. 

On the other hand, the Papua-New Guinea peoples live in a brown man’s 
country, of which one part is reckoned as an Australian territory and the other is a 
Trust territory. White Australians there form a very small minority, and it would 
seem will always do so. The problem, therefore, is not that a minority group in 
Australia, but of different racial and cultural background, might influence unduly 
Australian political, economic and social life. The problem is how to help the 
island native peoples develop so that if and when they ask for self-government they 
will be competent to cope with it, and also will want to retain the closest of ties with 
Australia. Mr. Simpson would like, I am sure, all Australians to realize the 
significance of this fact. His book shows how the Administration is working for 
just that goal. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


Die Erscheinungform des Mdannerhauses und das Klubwesen in Mikronesien. By 
Erhard Schlesier. Mouton & Co., ’S Gravenhage, 1953. Pp. 208 and map. 


In this work, Dr. Schlesier has sought to make a comparative study of a set 
of phenomena in a limited part of Oceania, and the work as such is very acceptable. 
He deals with the men’s houses, council houses and young men’s club houses through- 
out a territory from Palau and the Mariannes to the Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 
Beginning with a historical survey of the treatment of this subject by other writers, 
he points out that there is still much confusion between the various types of house 
and seeks to give a clearer definition of what is to be understood by each, basing his 
kinship terminology upon the work of Thurnwald. This is a good thing: much 
trouble can be avoided 2s well as much contradiction if a set of definitions can win 
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wide acceptance, and there seems to be no reason why those advanced by Schlesier 
should not. 

At the same time, the work is definitely a compilation from the sources provided 
by earlier writers: it could hardly be otherwise. Schlesier’s critical examination 
of his sources in regard to each island group is careful and in general satisfactory. 
He seems a little lost in dealing with the two Polynesian islands of Nukuoro and 
Kapingamarangi. This is principally because he will not give up the viewpoint 
both of his sources and of so many other writers that these Polynesian outliers are 
colonies from Samoa. It seems to the reviewer that this whole matter of the 
Polynesian outliers in the northern Pacific and in Melanesia is due for complete 
overhaul and that current opinion is astray in regard to them. As Schlesier finds 
that chieftainship and the amalau and marae on Nukuoro are completely different 
from Samoan usage, he begins to look round to find what has changed them, rather 
than to ask whether they ever were the same. 


What is really surprising to the reader is to realize how little very early informa- 
tion regarding much of Micronesia there is ; in the Mariannes, for instance, culture 
breakdown was well on the way before 1700, thanks to the efforts of the Jesuit 
Mission. In many of the islands the only information available is drawn from the 
work of the Hamburg South Sea Expedition of 1910-11, and in some cases the 
scientists concerned in that expedition stayed only a day or two or even a few hours 
on an island. 

The work is divided into two parts, a descriptive first part and a theoretical 
second part in which the concepts involved are analysed. There are times when 
Schlesier allows himself even in the first part a theoretical reconstruction of Micro- 
nesian history which will not always win assent. Some comparisons outside Micro- 
nesia may occur to the reader: the reviewer could not help a mental comparison 
between the ranking system of Yap and that of Malekula and the northern and 
central New Hebrides in general. Perhaps here will lie a later field for further 
comparison. Another nemesis of relying on other people’s materials is that an 
author inherits errors which he is not able himself to correct. This applies to place 
names and native terms in general, in which the Hamburg Expedition was not very 
successful: Songosor is used instead of the correct name Sonsorol, for instance, as 
an island name, and many of the Palau terms, given incorrectly by the original 
authors, must remain so in a work of this nature. Unfortunately most of the 
American work done by the C.I.M.A. expedition from 1947 onwards has been unavail- 
able to Schlesier, but there is no doubt that it would have been of immense help to 
him, both in his estimate of Palau and for other places on which his actual information 
is defective, e.g. Ulithi. The book does help one to realize how many gaps there 
are in our knowledge of Micronesia. 


The historical and factual examination of his subject occupies the author up 
to p..128; from that point until the end (p. 199) he is concerned with evaluation 
of the material, (a) the sociological foundations of the forms in which men’s houses 
appear ; and (bd) his position in regard to sociological theory. He concludes that the 
men’s house does not occur in Micronesia, and thinks that the terminology used 
in his sources must therefore be corrected. 


To a certain extent, of course, this may be a matter of terminology, although 
terminology may in its turn be important. He has already decided what a men’s 
house is to be, and is concerned only to find out whether the phenomena in Micronesia 
correspond to his definition, which in turn is that of Schurtz. That definition rests 
on a functionalist basis : the men’s house is ‘‘ the common living and sleeping house 
of all the men of a social or political unit.” It follows that the concept should not 
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be used for Micronesia: “‘ This building appears in Schurtz’s series of developments 
as ‘ general men’s house ’ ; it is not present in Micronesia.” His general conclusion 
is agnostic, finishing on problems of origin and development from a functionalistic 
point of view. 

It is true that if a given definition is accepted the term involved must be used 
consistently with it. There is more, however, in the present matter. Historical 
considerations complicate the situation in a way that functionalists do not usually 
take into account ; “ with the taking over of an institution a change of function is 
very often bound up, i.e. in a cultural comparison the historical connection between 
the institutions is often no longer to be recognized, or a connection is presumed which 
does not actually exist’ (p. 198). All this is somewhat unsatisfactory after 198 
pages, 128 of which are given to the examination of factual data. Perhaps Schurtz’s 
definition may need a little widening—an idea that does not seem to occur to the 
author. 

Dr. Schlesier has a bibliography to present of no less than 259 numbered items, 
and a folding map that is well produced, like the remainder of the book. Even if 
one would like to see a more positive conclusion, one has here in 208 pages an excellent 
compendium of information summarizing knowledge—and the lack of it—of an area 
of the Pacific which is frequently neglected as a field of study. If the later informa- 
tion of the C.I.M.A. expedition can be interwoven with it, the compendium will be 
still further enriched. 

A. CAPELL. 


Moturiki: A Pilot Project in Community Development. By Howard Hayden. 
Published under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission by the 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xv+180. Australian price, £2/2/-. 


This is the first large-scale account of a South Pacific Commission community 
project. The project in question was arranged in 1949 and carried out during 
1950-1951. The island of Moturiki is one of the smaller islands of the Fiji Group, 
situated between the main island of Viti Levu and Ovalau. It has been relatively 
neglected, and this was one of the reasons for making it the scene of such an under- 
taking. Other factors were its manageable size (about 5 m. x 2 m.) and its population 
of 588, the possibility of agricultural development, and the fact that it has a market 
available at Levuka in Ovalau. 

The scheme of development involved improvement of buildings, hygiene, health, 
nutrition, local crafts, the formation of co-operatives, and numerous other smaller 
items. The personnel was carefully chosen, with the co-operation of the Adminis- 
tration. An important point is that, while under the general control of a European 
Advisory Group, the team itself was wholly Fijian. It consisted of a leader and 
co-operative officer, an instructor in homecraft and hand-crafts, a nurse, a filariasis 
officer and other medical helpers, agriculturalists, carpenter and house-builder. 


An initial survey was carried out before the actual work began in order to prepare 
the people for the project and enlist their sympathy with it. The cost of the whole 
project was estimated at {F1621, paid by the Fijian Administration, and {F1200, 
paid by the South Pacific Commission. After the survey the project was carried 
out with only minor modifications. Many difficulties were found, and these are 
described, including the personal difficulties involving both the team members and 
members of the Moturiki community. 


In the final summing-up it was felt that ‘‘ the most successful and lasting results 
were obtained from work with the women” (p. 133)—a somewhat unexpected 
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summarization. ‘‘ What the project failed to do (although effort was made) was to 
produce within the community, within the space of two years, leaders fuily capable 
of carrying on where the team left off” (p. 134). It will be seen from these two 
quotations that the account is extremely objective and factual, and does try to 
assess the real strength and weakness of the project impartially. 

The reader will probably find that the report often becomes difficult to read by 
reason of the extreme detail given init. There is a tendency to miss seeing the wood 
for the trees. Equally good results could have been obtained with considerable 
contraction ; even the omission of tables such as those on pp. 20-23, and diary 
extracts as on pp. 59-65 (including a lengthy menu of a feast which after all is quite 
the ordinary sort of “menu ” for Fijians to put on !) would have helped. A briefer 
account would have been equally serviceable as a guide for others working in the 
future. The purpose of the book is, of course, to provide just such a guide for other 
developmental projects. Seeing that such must inevitably differ from any in Fiji 
in mary details owing to local conditions, the immense detail here given seems still 
less profitable. 

Like all the books sponsored by the South Pacific Commission, the work is 
extremely well produced. The illustrations also are copious and so well chosen that 
they speak for themselves. Maps are extremely well chosen and drawn and give a 
great deal of “ potted ” information, apart from the text. This is especially true of 
the maps on pp. 71, 75 and oI. 

A preface is provided by Ratu Sir J. L. V. Sukuna, Secretary for Fijian Affairs, 
contributing interesting and useful background information on Moturiki itself. 

Those who are prepared to enter into the detail given will certainly gain much 
useful advice for such projects, and it is to be hoped that there will be many such ; 
all may at least learn from the book the highly practical nature of the activities of 
the South Pacific Commission and profit by the reading. 


A. CAPELL. 


The Proto-Malayo-Polynesian Laryngeals. By Isodore Dyen. William Dwight Whitney 
: Linguistic Series, Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1953. Pp. 65. 

In this monograph, Dr. Dyen seeks to carry on and define further Dempwolff’s 
efforts to restore the Austronesian mother tongue. He confines his efforts to what 
he calls the laryngeals—a term that has become popular in the Indo-European field 
of late years. What he means by laryngeals, however, is the glottal stop and A, 
and to these he adds a study of initial and final vowels in the mother tongue— 
something not admitted at all by Dempwolff. 


A preliminary query about the title of the monograph had better be got out of 
the way. That concerns the retention not only by Dr. Dyen, but by American 
writers in general, of the title ‘“ Malayo-Polynesian ” for this language family. It 
dates back to the days of our ignorance (or greater ignorance, at any rate) ; it omits 
any mention of the MN or MC sections which form the larger part of the family, and 
mentions IN only in the name of one of its perhaps less typical members. Dempwolff 
has given us the term “ Austronesian,”’ the family of languages of the southern islands; 
why not use it as well as the results of his perfectly definitive work ? Its use does 
not commit one to acceptance of ‘‘ Austroasiatic ” as a corollary. 


After this preliminary grumble, one may proceed to evaluate Dyen’s essay, and 
there is a great deal in it which is valuable. It brings order into a portion of the 
field which Dempwolff left rather disordered, and there is no reason to disagree with 
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the major portion of his findings. His chief propositions are that the glottal stop (which 
he symbolizes by q) and A/ occurred in all positions in O.Aust. (his PMP, “ proto- 
Malayo-Polynesian ’’) and that initial and final vowels also occurred. The exact 
phonetic nature of the laryngeals he does not attempt to define, though his choice 
of g and h suggest his beliefs, and these are probably quite right. 


A number of points call for comment, but it is not easy to classify them, as 
they are linked with various disconnected words of which Dr. Dyen makes use in 
his lists. One such is his *tamagi, “father.” This ought almost certainly to go 
back to ¢ama-i without a glottal stop. The citation from Tongan ought to be tamai. 
No glottal stop is found in that word in Tongan. A difficulty is raised in sec. 59, 
where *Rabii(h) is constructed for “evening,” but Bikol baNgi’ is included in the 
list of words, explained in fn. 56 as “‘ with metathesis and infixed nasal.” Surely it 
would fit better s.v. *bayi, ‘‘ night”; a much simpler explanation is thus reached 
(though not perfect even then), and moreover the Bk. word is used in that meaning 
(see e.g. Bikol Bible, Genesis I, several times). In sec. 60, *bei, “woman” as 
against Dempwolff’s *baji seems less satisfactory than the original. If the original 
vowel was é, it should normally become o in most MN languages. In this case it 
never does, but always a (and perhaps Maori whaea could be added to the list), 
and the occurrence of the diphthong ei in OAS is less likely. His resolution of 
D.’s *-awe- into *-au- is to be commended (see exs. in sec. 60 also), as the insular 
languages show no sign of the medial semi-vowel posited by D. 


In sec. 63 Dr. Dyen gives us a theory of “ wrong divisions ” in some instances, 
where “some cognates of one or more of the Tagalic languages do not exhibit an 
otherwise anticipated final g,” e.g. Tg. qd:li, ‘‘ succeed, take the place of,” from 
*alig. This is an interesting suggestion ; it means in detail that in some cases the 
noun-form has been broken down to yield a false verb form. If e.g. pd:ku, “ nail,” 
gives *paku:wan, “ place of nailing,”’ then “ Tg. tindi, ‘ weight,’ could have been 
abstracted from a *tindigan, the latter being made from the anticipated *tindig 
from PMP tinDig.”’ This is a local phenomenon, and to give a final answer to it 
depends on detailed knowledge of the Philippine languages, but it is not unknown in 
other languages, e.g. English “an apron” for “a napron,” and may well be true 
in Tg. 

Sec. 114, *buri, “ trumpet,” posited as a root including Tg. tamb'u:-lig, “‘ conch 
horn,” raises the question of prefixes to roots in OAS. Malay buri appears without 
the prefix ¢a-, but usually in insular MN the word carries it, e.g. Eromangan tovut. 
This question is not amongst those solved by Dr. Dyen, and the same remark applies 
to the appearance of facultative homorganic nasals initially or internally in words. 
There frequently seems no reason for one language to use such a homorganic nasal 
and its neighbour not to use it in the same word. An instance appears in sec. 117, 
*ga(tT)u(h), “ spirit,” where Malay has hantu, but general PN atua. In this instance 
not only does the form with nasal occur widely, but a vowel can be inserted between 
the two, so that, e.g. Yabem yields anét6, and Fijian dialects yield yanitu, anitu. 
More research is required into these types of words. Admittedly, the present study 
is concerned with another subject, but as instances occur in which these infixed 
(or prefixed) homorganic nasals are involved, a footnote explaining the author’s 
attitude to the problem would have been useful. 


Many other —_— might be discussed if space permitted. One or two only can 
be mentioned. sec. 25 he mentions Tongan orthographic “7” as “ts”; at the 
present day not only has the sound become “s” but it is so spelled in the revised 
orthography. The same sound change has taken place in Gilbertese, where ¢ before 
#>s except in the far north of the group. Another such point is the value of the 
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orthographic ch in Palau. In fn. 2 Dr. Dyen takes this as /x/. Actually it was— 
and in northern Babeldaob still is—/y/; elsewhere it has become a glottal stop. 
Palau thus does not help to indicate a front articulation for * q. 


Dr. Dyen has changed Dempwolff’s alphabet considerably in his various publica- 
tions. While some of the changes are obviously made for ease of printing, and are 
to be commended from that angle, others involve what may be called phonetic 
doctrine. The reviewer has long felt that Dempwolff’s refusal to admit s into the 
OAS was wrong, and that his *#’ had very little to commend it. He is accordingly 
gratified to see that Dyen uses s. Other such changes require more justifying, e.g. 
*a for *2, and his use of *r for Dempwolff’s */, not to mention the disuse of the retro- 
flexed /. All these serve to show how much has yet to be worked out in regard to 
OAS. The present essay is to be highly commended as a step forward—and where 
one has to walk somewhat in the dark, steps are liable to be hazardous, and some- 
times to stumble. But that is no reason for not getting up again and making a 
further effort to advance ! 

A. CAPELL. 


Political Systems of Highland Burma. A Study of Kachin Social Structure. By 
E. R. Leach. Bell, 1954. Pp. xii+324, 7 maps and 7 diagrams. 


The general theme of this work can most economically be stated in Dr. Leach’s 
own words. “It is concerned with the Kachin and Shan populations of north-east 
Burma, but it is also intended to provide a contribution to anthropological theory. 
It is not intended as an ethnographical description ”’ (p. 1). 


. Shans occupy the river valleys where they cultivate rice in irrigated 
fils: "they are a relatively sophisticated people with a culture somewhat resembling 
that of the Burmese. The Kachins . . occupy the hills where they cultivate rice 
mainly by the slash and burn techniques of shifting cultivation” (p. 1). 
““_. . Kachins and Shans are almost everywhere close neighbours and in the ordinary 
affairs of life they are much mixed up together” (p. 2). “It is not part of my 
immediate problem to consider how far . . . generalisations about the uniformity of 
Kachin culture are in fact justifiable ; my interest lies rather in the problem of how 
far it can be maintained that a single type of social structure prevails throughout 
the Kachin area” (P. 3). 

“ Political units in the Kachin Hills area vary greatly in size and appear to be 
intrinsically unstable . . . Between the two extremes (of size) one may distinguish 
numerous other varieties of ‘ society.’ These various types of political system differ 
from one another not only in scale but also in the formal principles in terms of which 
they are organized. It is here that the crux of our problem lies ”’ (p. 6). 


Leach remarks that, for some areas, reliable historical records go back to about 
1800, and that these indicate that the political organization has been quite unstable. 
The violent and very rapid shifts in the overall distribution of political power make it 
methodologically unsound to treat the different varieties of political system in the 

,area as independent types; “‘ they should clearly be thought of as part of a larger 

_ total system in flux.’”” The essence of Dr. Leach’s argument is that “ the process by 
which the small units grow into large ones and the large units break down into smaller 
ones is not simply part of the process of structural continuity ; it is a process involving 
structural change.” And this book is mainly concerned with the mechanism of this 
change process (p. 6). 

Leach recognizes three main sub-types of social structure in this area: (1) Shan, 
(2) Kachin gumsa, (3) Kachin gumlao. 
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(t) Shan society is divided into three main classes which, in theory, are hereditary 
castes: (a) the nobility, (6) the farmers, which include most Shans, (c) the lower 
class of people whose occupations are ‘‘ improper ”’ according to Buddhist conventions. 

There is, in fact, although not in Shan theory, some mobility between classes 
(a) and (6). Descent is bilateral, and, in general, Shan allegiance is to the village 
rather than to any kinship groupings. The commoners tend towards local group 
endogamy. Local leadership depends on age and ability rather than on kinship 
affiliation. Royal succession, however, is patrilineal ; and royal power is maintained 
through a system of polygynous marriages into families holding political and economic 

wer. 
- (2) Kachin gumsa society stresses patrilineages of varying rank: (a) chiefly 
lineages, (b) aristocratic lineages, (c) common lineages, (d) slaves. 

Le., the segmentary lineage organization is combined with definite class strati- 
fication. This gradation of lineage status is maintained by the mayu-dama system 
of marriage between matrilateral, classificatory cross-cousins (cf. Leach, 1952, 
“The Structural Implications of Matrilateral Cross-Cousin Marriage,” ].R.A.I., 
LXXXI). “ mayu ni are lineages from which males in Ego’s lineage have recently 
taken brides. dama ni are lineages into which females of Ego’s lineage have recently 
married ” (p. 74). “‘. . . there is always implicit in the mayu-dama relationship a 
suggestion that within any one community the dama are the vassals of the mayu” 
(p. 78). There is therefore a tendency towards local group exogamy. “ Judicial 
authority rests with the . . . council of lineage heads of whom the chief is one. . . 
the réle of the chief as such is ritual rather than political. . .” ‘‘ The ritual virtues 
of a chief are inherited naturally by the youngest son ”’ (p. 206). 

(3) Kachin gumlao society also stresses patrilineages, but these are considered 
to be of equal rank. The mayu-dama system is not general; but, among those 
communities having it, its implication of rank differentiation is toned down by 
various means. E.g., there is a tendency towards local endogamy whereby three or 
more lineages “‘ marry in a circle,” so that each has equal rights. While a gumlao 
headman may actually be as powerful as a gumsa chief, he has no strictly hereditary 
position, either political or ritual. ‘‘ Judicial authority rests with a Council of 
Elders, who are usually representatives of lineages ’’ (p. 206). 

i There are, of course, other important differences among these categories 1, 2 
and 3. 

Most Kachin communities are in fact of gumsa type. Leach’s hypothesis is 
that this type is inherently unstable because of internal contradictions in the social 
ideals or norms which “ express ” it. Gumsa societies are, therefore, in a process of 
transition to either Shan or gumilao societies, depending on which local and external 
political and economic conditions are operative. Furthermore, Leach postulates a 
similar, inherent instability, in terms of Kachin ideals, in both Shan and gumlao 
societies. If a gumsa society does become gumlao, he maintains that factors such 
as the presence of the mayu-dama system, of ambitious headmen, and of favourable 
economic environment will tend to shift the gumlao society back to gumsa. Also, 
if a gumsa society does become Shan, the chief involved will most probably lose the 
support of his own, and of other lineages, since he must now look elsewhere for political 
alliances if he is to maintain his Shan status. Such loss of support may lead to 
reversion to either gwmsa or gumlao principles—probably the latter. It should be 
stressed that Leach himself does ‘‘ not claim to be able to predict what will happen 
to any particular community in any particular circumstances ” (p. 212). 

It is difficult to decide whether the data confirm these hypotheses, or whether 
the latter merely remain at the “ plausible ” level. In many cases, the evidence 
seems thin, as Leach admits; but he claims that it is consistent. Probably, the 
decision must wait on further field work in this area, designed to test the hypotheses. 
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Unfortunately, Dr. Leach, like many field workers, omits a detailed account 
of his field methods. A satisfactory evaluation of hypotheses*can hardly be made 
without a knowledge of the conditions under which the data are obtained. More- 
over, records of field methods can be of great help to other workers. 


Using this account of Kachin social structure as a vehicle, Leach has also, as 
he promised, raised several important theoretical problems. They are basic problems, 
and, unfortunately, cannot be examined in the necessary detail here; but are 
mentioned to show that the book should be read by all social anthropologists, not 
only those interested in south-east Asian material. 


The main points at issue are: (1) The relationship of the social structure (as 
described and analysed by the anthropologist) to the social reality from which it is 
“ abstracted ” as a “ model system.”’ (2) The problem of analysing social change 
(i.e., the changes actually occurring in a real society) in terms of an “ abstract model 
system.”” (3) Leach’s contention that myth and ritual are one and the same: that 
they both express the status of the social person in the structural system. (4) His 
analysis of the relationship between the accounts of a society as given by an “ actor” 
in it and by the anthropologist observing it. Leach argues, in effect, that all four 
points are closely related. : 

Few are likely to accept his arguments in toto; but he has made some telling 
points, as, e.g., in his insistence that myth and ritual should not be confined to a 
category such as the “ sacred” as a type of action, but rather are to be viewed as 
aspects (or, better, qualities) of almost any action. Similarly, his analysis of social 
structure in terms of organized power relations has, despite a failure adequately to 
define “‘ power,’”’ several attractions. It does, e.g., show how we can consider the 
relative weights of political, economic and individual-psychological factors in deter- 
mining actual changes in a society. Further, it suggests the essential continuity of 
kinship and political organization when both are viewed in the light of the claims of 
“social persons ” over the goods and services of other “ social persons.” 

’ This is a particularly stimulating work. 
M. J. Mecerrr. 
A. P. ELKIN. 


Economic Structure and the Ceremonial Exchange Cycle in Arnhem Land. By 
Donald F. Thomson. Macmillan, Melbourne, 1949. Pp. 1-106. 


This work is, except for several brief articles in the journal Man and his Govern- 
ment Reports, Dr. Thomson’s first serious contribution to the anthropology of 
Arnhem Land. Since his several expeditions to that region covered a number of 
years, commencing in 1935, we have been led to expect a somewhat detailed and 
authoritative study of Aboriginal life. These anticipations, however, have not been 
realized in the present work. 

Neither has Dr. Thomson fulfilled the promise of his central thesis—‘‘ Cere- 
monial Economics ” ; no data are presented to justify the book’s title of ““. . . Cere- 
monial Exchange .. .” Trade exchange does exist in Arnhem Land, particularly 
in the north-east region, and has an extremely important place in the life of the 
people ; but it is not patterned in the same way as the Kula of the Trobriands 
(Malinowski) or the ceremonial exchange of the Malagmalag (Stanner). Because 
certain articles are exchanged at ceremonial times, this does not warrant our callin 
the ‘‘ exchange ”’ itself ceremonial. If exchange of goods is accompanied by ceremony 
and ritual it may then legitimately be termed a “‘ Ceremonial Exchange System ’’— 
for in that case the goods themselves and their exchange will be the central theme. 
But when, as normally in north-east Arnhem Land, ceremonies are held during 
which exchange takes place incidentally to the main ritual (that is, the ceremony 
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is not dependent on the economic exchange, but remains paramount), then the 
exchange of goods is subsidiary to the ceremonial configuration. This distinction 
is important to the student of Aboriginal culture in understanding the basis of 
indigenous economic life. Dr. Thomson has put forward no data (pp. 61-81) to 
substantiate his claim to the book’s title. He has given us no actual description 
of any ritual or ceremony surrounding the exchange of goods—nothing to explain 
what he means by “Ceremonial Exchange.” However, his description of the 
different regions from which particular goods come and the directions in which they 
travel is interesting and valid ; although it should be mentioned that many native 
words used here are not peculiar to aboriginal economics, and some have alternate 
meanings. 

Much of what might be legitimately designated ‘‘ Ceremonial Economics,” 
involving exchange of goods, having both material and prestige value, has been 
ignored or omitted by Dr. Thomson. For example, the involved series of exchanges 
and gifts occurring at various points of the ngurlmag ceremonies ; the ceremonial 
obligations and craft-specialization found in the kunapipi and djunggawon, as well 
as in the dua and jiritja nara rituals ; the preparation and eating of sacramental 
cycad bread; the painting of sacred clan designs and the obligations resulting 
therefrom: all of these, and many other aspects, receive no attention. 

To return to the Introduction to his subject : Dr. Thomson reveals his lack of 
acquaintance with current Australian Aboriginal literature. He tells us that “a 
close study of the literature on the aborigines gives no really satisfactory answers 
to these questions ” (p. 2)—i.e., in reference to Aboriginal economics, ownership of 
property, economic exchange, their ideas of wealth and payment, land tenure, 
development of craft specialization, organization of work, etc. (pp. 1-2). True, 
detailed studies have yet to appear on these subjects, but there is not such a complete 
void as he suggests. Where, one may ask, are the names of Elkin and Kaberry and 
so on? While Lloyd Warner surely deserves more than several passing references 
(pp. 11 f., &4, 85, 86), mostly of a disparaging nature—although the reviewer agrees 
with the writer’s footnote 9, page 11. (See Warner’s A Black Civilization, pp. 
138-154, 471-504, etc., etc., for reference to technology, economic life, etc.). Anthro- 
pological method, too, appears to be seriously lacking, and phonetic renderings are 
often misleading. 

For lack of space, the reviewer must confine his attention to the more out- 
standing points. For example, in discussing the passing over of goods in fulfilment 
of kinship or ritual obligations, there is said to be “ no sense of barter or exchange ; 
it is a gift pure and simple, without any assessment of values and with no deliberate 
economic import . . .” (pp. 4, 37, 52, 53): in all the transactions listed but one 
the “‘ social or ceremonial aspect rather than the hard material of ‘ commercial,’ 
the strictly economic, is stressed . . .’” One may ask what is meant by the term 
economic in this context! To state that no assessment of value is made on goods 
exchanged ordinarily or during rituals, or to fulfil a kinship or sacred obligation, is 
to demonstrate ignorance of Arnhem Land patterns. The cultures of both west and 
east Arnhem Land do pay great attention to material values, far more than is the 
case among Aborigines in many other areas ; this is an important feature of their 
culture, requiring careful and detailed treatment. 

There is little doubt that Indonesia did stimulate the exchange of goods and the 
stress on material objects (p. 5), although the real import of this contact on the life 
of the people (pp. 82-94) is not made clear. However, the reviewer does not consider 
that the trading of articles (p. 5) would have been restricted but for outside contact. 
Iron (p. 59) was not introduced by the Indonesian travellers alone ; knowledge of its 
existence, and its possession by the Aborigines of this north coast, are said to have 
occurred before organized Indonesian trading began ; other aliens are believed to 
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have visited the area before the “ Macassans,” while driftwood containing iron nails, 
etc., was washed up and used by the natives from an early period. Incidentally, 
the subject of Macassan trade is barely touched on; e.g., the trading settlements 
they established, the use of Aboriginal employees, the introduction of trade currency, 
and the lingua franca “ trade Macassan”’ ; the attempted growing of gardens ; the 
making of pottery on the coast; and so on. 

On page 4 (footnote 4) we are told that the Arnhem Land Aborigines accepted 
the responsibility of their kinship obligations without question. That, of course, 
is only the conventional pattern and not the actual pattern. The same footnote 
states that “cruelty ” or “ neglect ” of old people and children is unknown among 
these people: this is an unwise generalization, for examples of such neglect or 
cruelty have been stated both in mythology and in contemporary life—they are not 
common, but they do occur. 

A serious defect of this book is Dr. Thomson’s faulty treatment of the north-east 
Arnhem Land social organization : there is confusion over the meaning of the clan, 
mala (p. 5, footnote 5, mdlla). There is no mention here or elsewhere (p. 10, foot- 
note 8; pp. 10-11, 95) of the all-important linguistic group (mata), of how the mata 
and mala function, or what they mean in social organization. The word or term 
mala has indeed a variety of uses, but cannot be defined as an aggregation of clans 
p. 5, footnote 5, p. 10). Reference to Warner’s work, as well as to that of Elkin, 

ebb and Berndt, would have cleared up this point for him. Thus, e.g., Marano 
(p. 41) called a clan is really a mata, a linguistic group; and Mildjini (or more 
correctly Birinal) is the clan and Ritar’no (i.e., Ritarnu) its associated linguistic 
group (mata). These distinctions must be made if we are to understand north-east 
Arnhem Land social organization. Only nine such names appear in the volume, and 
these refer uncritically to either tribal, clan and linguistic groups. It is surprising 
also to find that only one informant, Reiwala (spelt Raiwalla, pp. 38, 57, 78, 79, 88), 
is cited throughout the book (except for Wuruwul and Tallindir, his half brothers 
who. are mentioned only incidentally). The reviewer is aware of Dr. Thomson’s 
personal attachment to this man, but finds that no justification for presenting 
information from one informant as authoritative ; reliable data must be obtained 
and checked from a number of men, women and children before satisfactory con- 
clusions may be reached. Nothing in the volume indicated that other major 
informants were used to provide a balanced picture. Probably, in consequence of 
this defect, maps 1 and 2 show the trading systems converging on Reiwala’s own 
territory ! 

We are told that “‘ the organization (economic) is based on the traditions laid 
down by the totemic ancestors and handed down in mythology .. .” (p. 34). 
Unfortunately, no examples are given to substantiate this statement: not one 
mythological or traditional reference, in an area where such data, even in reference 
to economics, are prolific. 

Although the kunapipi (Kunabibbi) and ngurlmag (nulmark) ceremonies do 
transcend clan and tribal boundaries (p. 36), so do most of the others which are more 
important. The ngurlmag is not typically a north-east manifestation, but is more 
highly organized in the central-northern part of Arnhem Land and reaches its fullest 
expression in western Arnhem Land ; while the kunapipi is of comparatively recent 
introduction in the north-east and central-north. The mareiin (or mardai’in) are 
really the dua and jiritja nara and not initiation ceremonies (as are the kunapipi, 
ngurlmag, djunggawon and mandiala), but revelationary. Incidentally, the word 
wokinu (or wakkinnu), “ rubbish ” (pp. 46-47), is not invariably used for “‘ profane,”’ 
the opposite of sacred ; rayga (ranga) is not merely the alternative “ inside ’’ name of 
marevin—rayga are the objects used in sacred ceremonies (p. 46, footnote 22). Women 
may possess or use some objects which are considered sacred (p. 48). 
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Fifteen years ago, Dr. Thomson’s bock would possibly have passed without 
this criticism ; to-day, however, our knowledge of the Arnhem Land groups is 
increasing, and we are in a position to speak with more authority on their culture, 
social organization, and life. We look now for more detailed and accurate studies, 
for the co-ordination of various aspects of their life, and for something more than a 
hasty and superficial sketch which contributes little of value to the serious student 
of Aboriginal affairs. 

RONALD M. BERNDT. 


Kinship Organization in India. By Irawati Karvé. Deccan College Monograph, 
Series II. Poona, 1953. Pp. x+304. Indian price, Rs. 15/-. 


This work attempts an overall survey of Indian kinship systems. The author 
has divided India into four geographical zones, which coincide roughly with the 
three main linguistic regions, viz. Indo-European, Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic. 
Two of the zones, the northern and central, are covered by the Indo-European- 
speaking region. Taking each zone in turn, Mrs. Karvé has attempted to show how 
the caste and kinship systems are inter-related, and to indicate the effects on these 
systems of social contacts among the various groups. 


“.. . if one wishes to understand any phase of the culture of any group of 
people in India. . . (one must know) the caste system”’ (p. 6). With this pre- 
liminary admonition, the author gives a useful, but much too brief survey of the 
caste system in relation to locality and the joint family. This is followed by an 
account of “the method of investigation.” This account, unfortunately, tells us 
very little about the techniques employed. or about the numbers, quality and other 
characteristics of the sample of informants. It is thus extremely difficult to assess 
the reliability of the data presented and the validity of the conclusions drawn from 
them. However, Mrs. Karvé shares this fault with many other social anthropologists. 

Turning to the northern zone, the author first analyses the relevant references 
to kinship terms and usages which she has abstracted from various Sanskrit records. 
Some of these apparently relate to Indian society as far back as 1000 B.c., although 
most refer to the period from about 500 B.c. to A.D. 500. The data thus collated 
provide us with a fairly detailed picture of early Hindu kinship organization, a picture 
which apparently reflected the practices of the whole of the northern zone. This 
description of the interplay of kinship rights and obligations within the patrilineal 
joint family is particularly interesting, as are the accounts of the marriage rules and 
their relations to considerations of caste, consanguinity and locality. This 
“historical” account of northern usages illuminates considerably the succeeding 
analysis of contemporary kinship organization in the Sind, the Punjab, Behar, 
Bengal, etc. 

Both chapters (II and III) would provide useful reading for advanced under- 
graduate students of social anthropology. They would find there the concrete 
details with which to fill out the rather schematic accounts of the joint family given 
in most general texts. 

Of interest, too, is the description of the “ four gotra (patrilineage) rule ”’ of the 
Kayasthas. Ego cannot marry into any of the gotra containing his father, his 
mother, his father’s mother and his mother’s mother. For this rule to be observed 
strictly, there must be at least eight gofra in existence. When there are eight, the 
gotra affiliation can “‘ cycle,”” much as does subsection affiliation among Australian 
aborigines. 

The central zone, including Rajputana, Vindhya Pradesh, Orissa, etc., is much 
less homogeneous with regard to language and kinship organization. It has acted 
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somewhat as a buffer between the other three zones, the northern, eastern and 
southern, and has been variously influenced by them. While many features of 
northern kinship organization (notably patriliny) are found all through this zone, 
they may or may not be combined, in the different sub-regions, with matrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage, clan exogamy and caste hypergamy. 

Much of this material is, of course, relevant to the recent discussions by Leach, 
Levi Strauss and others of the structural problems involved in cross-cousin marriage 
and hypergamy. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Karvé does not give a more detailed 
account of the mechanisms employed by these people to counteract the resulting 
imbalances in the distribution of wives, wealth and prestige. No doubt it is because 
of the socio-cultural heterogeneity of this zone that Chapter IV fails to fulfil the 
promise of the two earlier chapters. 

This is true also of her survey (in Chapter V) of the southern zone which extends 
roughly from Hyderabad south and covers those areas where Dravidian languages 
are spoken. This zone “ presents a very complicated pattern of kinship systems 
and family organization. Though the patrilineal and patrilocal family is the 
dominant family type for the greater number of castes and communities, there are 
important sections of the population which are matrilineal and matrilocal and quite 
a number whose systems possess features of both types of organizations ” (p. 181). 
However, Mrs. Karvé is able to highlight important differences between the patri- 
lineal joint family organizations of the northern and southern zones. The basic 
difference seems to be that in the northern zone a sharp distinction is made between 
affinal and consanguine kin. This is absent in the south, where classification of kin 
is largely in terms of their relative seniority or juniority to Ego. 

Especially interesting is the description of the relationship existing in Malabar 
between the patrilineal Nambudri Brahmins and the matrilineal Kshatriya and Nayar, 
and of the tensions arising out of this. We are also shown how important changes 
in these kinship organizations have been initiated and accelerated by the expansion 
of economic opportunities following British occupation. To-day there is a marked 
tendency for younger married members of these castes to move away to the cities 
and there set up individual households. In this way, the authority of the joint 
families is being undermined. ' 

The eastern zone comprises the Mundari and Monkhmer speaking peoples, the 
“* primitives ’’ who occupy scattered pockets extending from central India to Assam. 
The relatively short chapter on the kinship organization of these peoples is the least 
satisfactory in the book, and does not add materially to the information available 
in the reports of Roy, Elwin and others. 

The concluding chapter does little to organize into a comprehensive framework 
the conclusions reached in each section. The main points suggested are: the 
caste system in different zones functions rather differently according to the type of 
kinship organization co-existing with it ; the patterns of kinship organization within 
a given linguistic area are by no means homogeneous ; the joint family system, 
whether matrilineal or patrilineal in emphasis, can accommodate itself to many 
changes arising out of contact situations, but it is doubtful if it will survive the 
political and economic changes now affecting it. 

In short, Mrs. Karvé’s attempt to provide a comparative analysis of Indian 
kinship systems is, to a large extent, defeated by the very size and heterogeneity of 
her subject-matter. Nevertheless, despite the uneven quality of the book, it is one 
which will prove of considerable interest to all who are concerned with problems of 
social structure and organization. It is hoped that she will give us separate and 
more detailed accounts of the various zones, especially the central, southern and 


M. J. Mecerrr. 
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